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that, with the ſingle exception of GotpetTH's, no 
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from the foundation of Rome, is continued through nine 
centuries to the death of the laſt of the Antonines, and 5 
terminates at the acceſſion of Commodus : le might have 75 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 8 
ſulted every French and Latin Hiſtorian fromm whom he Nh 
might expect to detive information; it is with /pleaſfure 
be acknowledges his obligations to Dr. RoBERTSON'S 

Hiſtorical Difquiſition concerning ancient India, and Mr. F. 
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Samnites Return of Pyrrhus. - —He is defeated b by 
\ Curivy Nengatus, — Quits Italy Koman camp mo- m- * 
delled from ſthat of F-Pyrrhus. — Triumph of Curius, Wes. Ny | 
hs. virtuous: frogality, — abricius expels from \ 
the ſenate Cornelius s Ruffinius, — The Samnites, the 
Bruttians, and Lucanians, are ſubdued, - = Death of 
Fyrrhus. — Capigulation of Tarcntum. - — - Subje&tion 
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e of che neighbouring eee [IO 1 
Gul Erbe Liguriass and Veneti.— Of Spain: 4 
cat of th#"Mibliterroncat: Macedonia. - 2 
. Etolians. — The Achæan league. Sparta. © 
Thebes. and Athens: Kingdom of Pergamus. «- 
Of Syria. — Of Egypt. — Republic of Carthage. 
— War between Rome ind Carthage. — Firſt fleet 


veſion of Sardinia and: Corſica. — Defeat of the Car- x "+ 
; "thaginians at ſea. Mareus Regulus lands in Africa, 1 

"defeats the Carthaginians, axdadvances to Carthage. — — | 
| IE vanquiſhed and taken priſoner by Xantippus.— "4 

Naval events. Victory of Metellus in Sicily. — N _ 
- The Caithaginians ſue for peace. — Noble condue of + 
Regulus. His ſufferings and death.—Siege of Lily- 

| beum.— Defence of Amilcar. — Defeat of the Car- 
- thaginian' Admiral Hanno. - Concluſion of che firſt 
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Revdlt of the Carthaginian bee . 

ſubdued by Amilcar, — War with the Bolte and 

| | - Lipurians.—Cefſion of Bardinis to Nome -- Temple 

of Janus ſhut, — Civil government ö Nome. ] 

4 with Illyria; — With the Gü- Tard Opiine- 

gained by Marcellas. -— Secotid' Illyrian war; 

— Views of Carthage. — Her vietories in Spam is 

che jealouly of the Romans. — Treaty with AR  — 

- drubal.— Character of Hannibal: — Embaify of the 

' Romans. — Hannibal hefieges' and reduces  Sagun- - 

% tum. — Second embaſly of the Romans, —Hannibil - 

© meditates the invaſion of Italy. — The meaſures that | x” 
he takes. — Paſſes the Pyrenees.Oroſſes the Rhone. 8 

— Sempronius and Scipio are appointed conſuls, and 14 
directed to carry the war into Africa and Spain. 3; 1 

W e Hannibal's march, lande in „ 

el Returns t Italy. — Hannibal aſcends the © 
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Wards Scipio. — Arts by which he- animated his ſoi - 
'diers.—His addreſs to them.—Battle of Ticinus,— _ 
Sempronius is recalled to Italy. Joins Scipio, — 

5 Battle of Trehia. — Conſtancy of the Romans. — 

Calas Flamintus and Cneius Servilius are choſen - 
conſuls; War purſued in Spain. Hannibal deter- 
mines to penetrate into Hetruria. Route through 
the Marſhes. Character of Flaminius. — Purſues 4 
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is created pro- dictator. Raſhneſs of Mindcius, his 
general of horſe. -- He i is ſaved by Fabius. — Ex- 
preſfion of Hannibal — Hannibal takes Canne. — 5 
The Romans determine to hazard a general en- : 0 
gagement. —- Caius Terentius Varro and Lucius 
| AEmilins 1 Paulus are choſen Ts No duo B 


e of. Emilius. . So in hc” 390 © ro 
dee the Ehen. „VT 
ene of: . after the defeat of Cane. — Con- 3 + 
 ſernacion of the multitude · Magnanĩmity of Scipio. br EY 


— Conftancy of the ſenate; — Reception of Teren- 
. tius Varro. — Revolt of Capua Appointment of 
Fabius and Marcellus; - The latter attacks Syria» 
cuſe, which i defended by Arehimedes. Reduction 
of Syracuſe, and death of Archimedes. Operations 
in Italy. — Hannjbal advances to Rome Attempts YH. 
Rhegium in his retreat. Capua retaken. — War 
in Spain. — Progreſs of Scipio. Marcellus is be- 
trayed into an umbuſcade. — March of Afdrobal. — 
He is defeated on the banks of the Metaurus. — Ap- 
pointment of Scipio to Sicily,” — His gonguct ar- 
_ moe by Cato. — He gbtains permiſſion to transfer "By 4 >| 
the war into Africa. — His rapid ſucceſs. — Hannibal. | 
is recalled to the defence of Carthage. — Anchor at | 
 Leptis,—Conference berween Hannibal and Scipio. . 89 
— Battle of Zama.,- Hannibal defoated, eſcapes to | 
_ Adrumetum. —. Conditions of peace propoſed by _ 
© Scipio ; recommended. by Hannibal; and e 
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Publius Scipio obtains the ſurname 27 Africanus, — e 
— Diſtreſs of Rome. — War with the king of Mace row 
don. — Victory of F laminius at Cynocephalz. — | 5 | 
Philip folicits and obtains a peace. — Liberty pro- 
claimed at the Iſthmian games to Greece. — In- 
_ trigues and preparations of Antiochus, king of 
Syria, — Revolt of the Gauls and Spaniards. — The 1555 
former are defeated by Cethegus ; the latter ard | 125 
ſubdued by Cato. — Hannibal flies to the court of . | 

Antiochus.— That monarch determines on Wr 
Paſſes over into Europe. — Is routed at Thermo- og 
pylæ by the conſul ere | 

the war to Aſia. — Defeats Antiochus at Man 5: + 8 

Conditions of peace. — Surname of Aſiaticus con» | 
Etolians who had joined: Antiochus. — Impeach- - 
ment of Africanus and Aſiaticus. Magnanimity of 
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"Wars with the Celtiberians, the Ligurians, and the 

Iftrians. — Conduct of Philip, king of Macedon. — 
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=: Execution of Demetrius. — Death of Philip. — Sc 

ceſſion of Perſes, — He is acknowledged by the Ro- 

mans. — Incurs their jealouſy. — Complaints of Eu- 
| ' *  menes, king of Pergamus, againſt Perſes.— At. 
n tempt of Perſes to, aſſaſſinate Eumenes. — The Ro- 
den declare wat againſt Perſes. — Dilpolition r 
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Perſes. „ — Conſtancy 
of the Romans, — Campaign in Theſſaly under Hoſe 
tilius.—In Illyricum under Appius Claudius. — Ap- 
pointment of Quintus Marcius. — Penetrates into 
Macedon. — Compelled to retire by famine. 
Amilius Paulus is choſen conſul, — Imprudence and 
-  perfidy of Perſes, — Conqueſt of IIlyricum by he 
prætor Anicius,—Battle of Pydna, — Perſes flies to 
Samothrace.— Sarrendere to Amilius, — His fate. | 
— Diviſion of Macedon. 5 5 — — 457 
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« Treaſures of the Romans. They are land fois” 
from taxes. = Increaſing magnificence of the city. 
Oppian law, — The Roman women ſolicit the repeal 
of it. — They are oppoſed by Cato.—Are ſupported 
by Valerius. Repeal of the Oppian law. Cha- 
racter of Cato, — Popillius Lznas checks the ambi- 
tion of Antiochas, — The Romans are jealous f 
Demetrius. Cato urges the deſtruction of Car- 
thage. — State of chat republic, - War between 
Carthage and Maſiniſſa. — The Carthaginians de- 
liver three hundred hoſtages to Rome. They ſur- 


move from the ſea-coaſt. — Their deſpair. — The 
Romans are repulſed, — Character of Scipio Ami- 

lianus, — He beſieges Carthage, — Deſtruction of _ 
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—— eee, ent 
usr the broken movuments'of imperia 
grandeur, the runs of Romagonmand out ve- 
neration through ſucceſſive ages: The rigid virtues 
by which ſhe gradually aroſe to power 3 the con- 
fancy and addreſi / whieh ſhe long maintained 
i Hei neee, 0e it her 


gin rom che moſt remote periods”of -amigtitey... 
The voyage of eas fru the ſhores of Aſia 
10 thoſe of Iraly,' Bas been 'Eonfecrated: by the 
muſe of Virgil: But me ſond tale Weh the 
Poet has ſo hippily adorned, the hiſtorian is not 
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AS T ORTY OF ROME. 3 


Writers unanimouſly concur in claiming their de- 
ſeent from the Trojan prince; yet, according to 
Dionyſius, more ancient critics have rejected the 
_ - doubtful narrative, and have mira the enter- 
priſes of Eneas to the coaſt of Thrace: - + 

If theſe dark "traditions Sad air | 
an «enlightened! and victorious people, yet the 
rude ſtare in which they firſt preſenteU; themſelves 
do public. obſervation but ill aceorded with- their 
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ory.” Fraternal affection wh EE 
rival ambition, and the luſt of undivided Way; 


dhe enmity of the leaders was communicated to 
their adherents; and, in a tumultuou conflict 


that enſued, che guilty» triumph of Romulus was 


| eſtabliſhed by the death of Remus. 
The vi@or; yet ſtainec with the blood of his 


brother, prepared to perpetuate by pality the 
power which he had acquired by ſurce. He de- 


termined to collect his followers ſtom diſtant 
fields within a more narrow compaſs, and to 


dLecültom dheir mind to the reſtraints af civil 
government: He ſhied on mount Palatine as 


"the ſeat of foture empire; his intentions were ſe- 
| conded/by the zeal of ih ruſtic: ſubjefty; about''a. | 


of their inhabitants; that of che chief was cm- 
Poſed of che ſume unpoliſnece materials, and wis 


_ "iffinguiſhed only by its more ample ſize'; they 
Were encompaſſed by "deep and wide trench; and 


-thouſind thatched huts, haſtily and rudely con- 
ſtructed, proclaimed the poverty and ſimplicity 
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hurroutded by z wall of chy and Wood? The 


name of the hew kity, 'or village, was borrowed 
rom that of the Wender; 
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The popula fiperitition of the Eaſt had been 
| ended 5 the Welt; thel/Greeve, che fruitful 
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1 aid che fame ef 
Romulus has been indiffohibfy blended wirr che 
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parent af heathen: mythology, had imparted to 
Italy her ſacred rights and tutelar deities, The 
followers of Romulus acknowedged the, impe- 


in e ee, een in wer de 4 
the bloody Ipdils. of age and A 
guardian care, it wan believed, watched over cheir 
cred by the ideal preſence. of ſome. favouring, di- A 
holy victims; frugal to themſelves they exulted al 
in their pious liberality; and the numerous. altars W 
Vhick finoked wich frequent ſacrifices, atteſted the 
e eee eee ee "70 
| their worſhippers, | > 2273206 Ot. . 
r, e condlicnad by. 
Were bee — 
Thunder and lighening, the wind, and the 
of birds, according. x0 Ihe; differen, fing 
they | affomed, were interpreted as. fayourable : or, 
unfavourable omens; no important enterpriſe. 
was undercaken without conſoking the Auſpicesy 
eee ee fuch was the, os 
title of thoſe who claimed this knowledge, wers 
n Ar OVER | _ ak” — = 
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of a conſiderable ſhare of influence in the Re. | 


man ſtate. | 
| utes andy ite air hor that whe ed 
prognoſtics ; Hetruria had furniſhed another ſy- 


ſtem of divination; and the Tuſcan Haruſpices 


aſſerted their pretenſions to foretel future events 


from obſerving the entrails of che victim, the 


manner in which the fire conſumed it, and the 
ſcent and ſmoke which aroſe from its burning 
members. They profeſſed to derive their ſkill. 
from the ancient books of Tarquitius, a Tuſcan 


became in proceſs of time one of the moſt effec- 
ual political engines in the hands of the Roman 


| 


leaders, and was ſucceſsfully made uſe of to raiſe . 
| the hopes or we the firing Hil fi ak 
= 
Although Romulus was excluded by his birth 
from the order of the Haruſpices, which the na- 


| tives of Tuſcany long monopolized as their pe- 9885 


1 
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culiar inheritance, yet he had not neglected to 


_ * avail himſelf of the advantages which attended 


the ſituation of Augur; but it is as the founder 
of an empire that he is more immediately en- 

_ titled to our obſervation, With the dignity of 
king, the unanimous approbation of his follow- 
ers had entruſted to him the chief power, civil as 


well as military; and it remains to deſcribe the 
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mf that he adopted, and to trace the 
reef . ee os 


privileges. 

The numbers capable of bearing arms, who 
followed the fortunes and acknowledged the au- 
thoxity| of the new monarch, haye been fixed by 
Livy. at three thouſand foot and three 
horſe ; theſe were divided by Romulus into three 
equal tribes ; and over every tribe preſided a præ- 
fe& or tribune, Each tribe was ſubdivided into 
ten curiz, and the thirty curiz were again ſe- 
parated into three hundred decurions. 
The members of theſe claſſes were diſtinguiſh- | 
ed into different ranks by the expreſſive names of 
Patrician and Plabeian. All dignities were con- 
fined to the former; and the latter were allured 
m acquieſce under. this excluſion by obligations of 
mutual defence and intereſt, Each plebeian was 
allowed to chooſe one out of the body of the pa- 
tricians. To the firſt was applied the term of 


fays Dionyſius, was to protect, to give coun- 
e ſel; and whether preſent or abſent, was to his 
PFE The 
« clients, in return, were to contribute to the 
** ſupport of their patron, and to aid him in 
| i lacing his children i. martiage ; in caſe f. 
#*. hiy,being ken by an enen 


Client; to the laſt that of Patron. The patron,” 5 


: l 


= Fs eso el Ws 
« his ranſorn ; or of His being condettined'jn's | 
« Hine, they were to diſchargt it for tüm.“ Weil! 
ther were permitted to accuſe, or bear witch 
duns the other ; and fo happily was the pro- 
Vince of each defined, that "during the firſt fix 
centuries from thie foundation of *Rothe, the lars 
mony of theſe conneRtions was rarely ot ont 
by jealouſy or difſenſion, N ode he e 
From the diviſion of the people, Me 
| Romulus Was exrended”ts "the: inftitunidn or 4 
ſenate; -this was ſelected from tlie patrieians,” and 
conſiſted originally of one hundred mender 
According tb Livy, the fole nomination of 
was veſted in the king ; but the more Dunn 
pages of Dionyſius have : allotted to Romulus, 
only the appointment. of the chief or preſident. 
To rach of the three tribes, and to each of the 
thirty curiz was reſerved che choice of three; 
and by their fuffrages their Tellow-citizens were 
elevated to honours which monarchs afrerwards 
PT behetd with envy and atlmiration. © 
The ſentiments of the people were 
tom their aſſemblies or comitis. Theſt, in pri 
meval ſimplicity, were ſainmoned by the found pn 
4 horn; when met to decide any public'q 
each decurion collected apart the voices of its 
' tmernibers ; thence they formed the votes el ihe 
une; and the majority of che lalt deterttiined 
2 * 
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alone 
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the ſegats, und webe finally: ratifiod.. or» rejedhed 5 


2 by a majority of dh cum. Zunder 29 gt 
N The-kings which che —— ee 
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ſeetared" de che enpendes of religious worſhip, = 


tte beeond was ahpreprüswecd xo! fupport i:the = 


exigencies the würd and moſt ::confiderable 


Vas equally parelled iuto thirey portions, which 
were ſcrupulouſly devoted to che maintenance 


of che thirty cure. Wuen we confder, harr 
ſtom the confluence of the Tiber wich the ; 
nio, to the lea; and from Oſtia to Circrii on te : 
doaſt, the narrow tract of | country ':exceeds not 1 


ſixteen miles in breadth and fifty in "length, and 
ſuppoſed to have comprehended 


that it wh 
no let than forty-ſeven independent ſtates, che 
original territory of Rome cannot be eſtimated 

i above re or-fux miles in enten. gj 
| - The ftroag though uslemered mind of: Ros 


blos bad ewbrsced a juſt, and crprehenfee 
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 Ugiity of de pemce, und e ppi abe panne 


nn e ee pepe Wart religion; ur : 
adminiſtered by whe ſupbenne magiſtrate, ande 
the: laws which were, debarrdzid 
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ſyſtem of politics, He conſidered men as the 
real ſinews of a ſtate : and Rome preſented 
, an afſylum to out-laws and malefactors of every 
|  defeription. + The robber, Gagan "ibs x the 


geance of his country, found ſhelter ia her 
protecting walls; but in proportion as the num 
bers of the new common - wealth were ſwelled by 
theſe formidable acceſſions, the contempt of her 
neighbours increaſed; the Romans were univer- 
ſully regarded as a lawleſs and rapacious ban- 
ditti; their friendſhip was rejected, their alliances 
| were ſcorned, and they were purſued by waa 
ſults and deriſion of the Italian ſtates. 15 
Romulus himſelf was far from inſenſible to BY 
the inconveniences which aroſe from the general 
odium ;; his on followers, enured to fatigue and 
ſedulouſly trained to martial exerciſes, were aug 
mented by à warlike concourſe of daring exiles: 
Let this ſource of population, leſs honourable 
than advantageous, muſt quickly have been ex- 
hauſted. Already the numbers of the men greatly 
exceeded thoſe of the women: Their chief had 
in vain ſolicited in marriage for his ſubjects, the 
daughters of the Sabines, a people who cultiva- 
ted the country between che Tiber, the Teve- 


the obje of tir dais» mie, th e Wn 
of hoſpitality, 

: ewes coat an Ss mar- 
nage · bed of their raviſhers, and forgot in che 
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violence that had been offered them Zut the 


ing -colonies; the im 


his deſcendants; and (whenever the Roman ge- 
nerel flew: wich his on hand the leader of We 
adverſe army, the temple of the new E 


"916 TORY) wy ROME. 
potent embraces of theip/-rigorous;rohſorts; the 


indligrity ſunk deep: in the minds of the border? 


whom the hiſtorians call king of Cænina: firſb en⸗ 


_ dicted bim to arme; the Romans ruſhed to the 


encounter with equal artour; but Acron him 
ſelf was transfixed by die lane of Romulus, Who 
performed his vow<by- conſecrating che tbloody 
arms of the vanquiſhed. chief to Jupiter Fe- 
rFins'; un example that Was religiouſly obſerved by 


auc decorated wich the” pine ps, 
. the-thy of Canin hivehe 


e ae eee eee; 
and Romulus decreed to ” himſelf the honour of 
a triumph; a reward that, in the virtuous ages of * 


Rome, was deemed the moſt enviable recom- 


penſe of victory. The Anternnates and Cruſtu- 


midi, whoſe hoſtile enterpriſes had been provo- 


= ked" by the fare motives as thoſe of the Cœ · 
 ninetiſes, 


ſhared the ſume fate: The "bounda- 
nes of Rome ere extended by the valour of 


her citizens; and the new walls embraced the 


Fo wayne prey 1 emer 9< 
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Tvalourn.of Acton, 
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platstions were proportioned. to the length. of the 
delaz. The reſtotation of the women whB⁰ had 25 


GSences ſubmit to The fame: neceſſiey that has 


meren Or BOME 1 
The growing ſtrengtk and, ſomunes of the 


ipꝛtita of the: Sabines : The hour: ef: vengennee 
had indeed been deferred; but their! martial pres 


been tarn from their prateRtion, Was the one 
reparstion the injury! could. admit of +. and che 
only ganeeſſiom chat Romulus could. not in pru- 


cibly inſlueneed bim to detain them. To adopt 
the language of polytheiſm, the jays of Hymen 
bad been attended by the pains of Luciaag 
and the doudle ties of wife andi mother would 
have; been viglaged ; by the. angratefol .. wn 
tien 1 Io. books ot di test ziach 998): 
The effects of: negocistion had been vainy 
tried: and the Sabine army, led iby che monarch 0 
Tatius, preſſed forwards to avenge: their wrongs = 
by force. By the avaricious perfidy of a female | | 
2 — a I: 

bines were adorutd n- and ſhe Gipulated, as: % 
upom their leſt arms bbt the dark promile was 
fatally | as Sabine amn 
Snell! . 
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euch other with alternate but indecifive ſucceſs; 
The Sabines were compelled - to take "refuge in 


The Romans 
dear to them; their reputation in arms, their 
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lers on the traitreis; and while they affected to 
eraſtied her beneath _e weight SE: their — 
N Tent punRuality. UNO AAR Lott faux! 


ial erg Aotonuy roſe with the dif- 


Keane that preſemed themſelves. In many 2 


bloody conflict the "hoſtile troops eneountered 


the citadel; and the Romans in their turn were 


purſued to the very gates af their city. Their 


equal valour ſerved only to advance their mu- 


wel deſtruction; and each party was ad moniſbed 
to reſpect che reſentment or deſpaie-of hiv aver! 
 ary;” The Sabines were animated by a juſt and 


; by an ardent deſire to ef. 
in the blood of the raviſhers. 
d for: whatever could be 


penefous” 


VT 


* 
eee eee od vi 


Fete the — 


. hols "breath had: kindled e ln. the 
ert moments of diſtraction the Sabine women 
hat! probably invoked the a venging ſwords of 
e dene een but — 

long 


” £ | 
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long fince been appeaſed ; and che Licentious 
tuviſher was converted into the tender partner of 
their contiubial* pleaſures: To which erer fide | 
victory ſhould incline, affliction was their certain 


| bot; and in e 


de 'deplore' a Reher, à brother, ora” huſband. 

. het brbv6d ths writ 
of che ſtroniges, they yielded to the ſorrows o 

che weaker ſex. The fate of the future miſtreſs 


of the world wis entruſted to che elbijuence- o 


ſceble train of women; yet the Sabines were 
not ſteeled againſt che tears of l fiſter or 4 daugh< | 
ter; they conſented to liſter” to the voice of 
peace; and the conditions were futh as might be 
expected from the mütual weaknefs and 2 
hauſted reſourdes* 6f both parties. 
It was agreed” that" Romulus ant 0 
Woch zende M Nute, A uE wit joint and 
undivided authority; that as many of the Sa- 
bines 'as were willing to" follow their king mould 
be inicorporited into the tribes and Cure; ut 
the city ſhould (fill retain her ancient name but 
_ that the Romans ſhould hereaſter be diſtinguiſlied 
by thar of Quitte, an appellation which had 
| been long peculiar to the Sabines; and t 
the latter ſhould be admitted to all en parse 
ci and religious tithe e 15 
wee the acceſſion" 6f their new Abels he 
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— tp.near dauble. thang 
Ver ien rie ee the, ſenatg f (alla 


8 ſino, che Molt poble-;of. the. e andthe 
ipſticurion;of knights formed. a find, onder, of cls 
"|  bizenk wha occupied a middle {pace . Kg al 


', , paxricians+a0d/4he ;plebeians 5: a0d were diftin 
5 wild. hom tha ner; by the gold. roms hug "a 
NE Bot ons thein enges. e 25: e ee oft . 


1 5 | % Although it is probable. that Romulus "ave -- 
1 bw wich reactance te admit. 8 — . 
| power 9 hve, years, the public harm 
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tive by. the latter; from breaking the. ſtubborn 
Bebe, or conteſting the prize of Hrifeneſs with his 
companions, the beardleſs champion, diſtained with 
Aduſt and ſweat, plunged headlong into the guar- 
dian ſtream of the Tiber; his nerves were braced. | 
by the invigorating wave; a frugal repaſt ſatisfied 
the wants of nature; and he was early inſtructed 
to bear cold and hunger with fotitude and pati: 
ence... Whatever acquiſitions could enervate the 
mind or body were {iriftly prohibired, and the 
few arts, that were requiſite to a nation of ſhep- 
herds and warriors were reſigned with contempt 
0 the captives of their ſuperior vigour and valour. 
If the diſcipline of the Roman youth was ſevere, 
the paternal power which was ſanctioned by Ro- 
mulus, correſponded with, and even exceeded the 
E Sip ts inſtitutions ; his ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence aſſerted the excluſive, abſolute, and 
— dominion of the father over his . 
Whatever was acquired by the labour or 
—.— of the ſon was immediately Joſt in be 
; property of che farher ; at the call of indigence or 
avarice, the. maſter of, a family could diſpoſe of 
his children accorging to hig diſcretion; he might 
0 gy gl ee Fe W 
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by impriſonment, by "exile; by ſending mY, 0 


work in chains among the meaneſt of his ſervants. 


The majeſty of a parent was even armed with the 
power of life and death; and the examples of 


ſuch bloody executions were ee e 
and never purimed. 


Neither age nor rank could exempt the moll 
illuſtrious citizen from the bonds of filial ſubjec- 
ion; his own deſcendants were included in the 


family of their common anceſtor ; and the claims. 
of adoption were not leſs ſacred, nor leſs ſevere, 


than thoſe of nature. The Roman legiſlator, 
repoſed ah unbounded confidence in the influencs 
of paternal affection; and the oppreſſion was ren 
dered more ſupportable nk che 8 chat each 


nne 


| and aka,” 


But the wh 40 4 of Romulus now drew 


near their end; -and the founder of the Roman 


ſtate, after triumphing over his foreign foes, fell a 
victim to his domeſtic enemies. The ſame in- 
flexible ſeverity which his laws diſplay, the ſame 
vigour which had been exerted to enforce the ſub- 
miſſion of his rival neighbours, had been employ- 
ed to humble the Roman ſenate. Towards the 
concluſion of bis reign that aſſembiy was reduced 
to an em 7 ſhadow of authority 3 nor were the 
of the 2 more wounded by his 


pride, 


mf 


pride, han their lives were endangered by his arbi⸗ 


trary adminiſtration of juſtice. Surrounded by the 
choſen miniſters of his vengeance, he iſſued from 


his ſeat of judgment in the Forum the bloody 


dictates of his will; and diſdaining the very in- 
ſtitutions that he had framed, appeared to hold his 
power by no other title than the ſword,” 
90 He ſoon experienced that no precau- 6. 

tions could ſhield him from the reſent- - 8 5 
— — he had preſumed-ro. injure, 
Though the circumſtances: of his fate are involved 


o 7 7 £ © 
* 9 . yy 6 
». 


in obſcurity, yet it is unanimouſly agreed, that he 


ſunk beneath the tumultuous rage of the; ſcnate. 
It is probable, the moment their fury ſubſided, 


that his murderers dreaded the vengeance of ths 
multitude ; and that, they concealed. beneath thein 
robes, and privately, conveyed. away, his mangled | 

remains. A furious tempeſt that aroſe at the 


fame inſtant was dexterouſiy improved by their 
rounded by flame, and ſuddenly conveyed in a 


reported to have appeared to Procylus,. a ſenator 


whirlwind from earth to heaven; he was afterwards 


ingenuity; it was aſſerted, that Romulus was ſur- a 


who had-long ſhared his friendſhip, and who ſtill 


commanded, the confidence of the people. The 

_ artful tale was, induſtrjouſly propagated, and rea- 

dily believed; divine honours were decreed. to the 

1 and che ſenate were content to adore 
* '$-3 as 
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25 U god, dn whom de cou bo unge cdu 
_ &aking, wm. 
Though the due Bemme which kak the 


character ef Romulus afe Evnctated from out 


view. by intervening ages, yet the more protri- 
gent featured proclair the lawgiver and the con- 


queror. Rude and urinſtructed himſeif, many d 
his regulations were preſerved" through fucceſive = 


centuries, and are even to be traced beyond the 


dummes of Pompey and Auguſtus. His valour had 


batended the territory, his policy had incredſtd/the 


| Bopulation of che common- wealth; and ffom the 
chief of & fcanty band of tuſtic followers, He be⸗ 


held himſelf the monarch of bbrey⸗ Kuen thous | 


fend ſubje&ts, capable of bearing art, and ac. 


euſtomed to the advantages ef regular diſcipline. 
If the laſt moments of 'a proſperous reigi of 


thitty-ſeven years were overcaſt by the mauer 
of his death, and by the trenſon of the ſenate, 
_ they yet wete gilded by the dawning grandeur 


ef the empire that he had founded; and che 
Roman eagle, the auſpicious enſign which he had 
adopted, and whoſe broad wings were deſtined to Y 


 dtbridaiols u bsp Wot; Abeady excited the 


awe and adifiiration of the neighbouring powers 

by its towering majeſty ez the vigour and re 
Filly of is me 

| The ame jealouly that had proved fatal to Ro · 

| mulus, - 
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- revltis, « deferred for above o year the choice of bie 
| facceſſby, Had the Founder of Rom tranſthitred 
n 
tudde or enthufialm of the multitude? would have 
nlſed him tothe vacant throne ; und che erown, in- 
_ fread of continuing elective, fight have been ren. 
dered hereditary. Hut Romulus had! expired wich- 
dut iſſue; and the ſenate, Who had conſpired his | | 
deſtruction, poſſefſe#' chermſelves of his power. 
During the period chat they retained the reins of 
| government, "the public peace was guarded by he | 
union of the ſeyeral orders of the Nate; the lex 
ör turbulende of che people was controlled by ne 
authority of the patricians; and the balance" ef SY 
Freedom was” 2 we _ e = 
„„ 
| the ſenate to relinquiſty the authority they 
| uſurped, and to conſent to reſtore the ancient 
rr form of government; but although the election 
of a king was now unanimouſly agreed upon, it 
yet remained to decide, on whom that dignity 
mould be conferred, and from what country the 
future monarch ſhould be choſen. The deſtend- 
ants of the original followers of the Founder 
aſſerted their hereditary” and excluſive rights; 
white the Sabines' urged with equal ardour their 
clims, Wr recent merits, in hav- 


C4 | ing 


4 * 
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ing acquieſced, after. the death of Tatius, under 
the government of -Romulus,'; Eyen to what 


onder of the: common · wealth the important no- 


mination ſhould be entruſted, afforded a tranſient 
though more generous competition: and while 
the juſtice of the ſenate. recogniſed the preroga+ 
tive of the people, the modeſty. of the latter 


canfided the choice of their future ſovereign cao 


che diſcernment af the ſenate : 
The dapgers;which- might baue involved _the 


| infos wandeur-of. Boone g e we 


her rival citizens, were ayerted by their magual 
moderation; their pretenſions were adjuſted by an 


honourable compromiſe; and while, the Romans 
_ vindicated their privilege, of beſtowing the royal 


ſceptre, they conſented to transfer it to the hand 


of a Sabine. Numa Pompilius, though deſcend- 
ed from a noble Sabine family, was ſtill more 


diſtinguiſhed for his piety than his birth; and 


though he had married the daughter of Tatius, 
the regal fortunes of his father-in-law had not 
allured him to deſert his patrimonial farm. The 


diſpoſition of his conſort, had proyed fimilar to 
his own; and after her deceaſe, at a diſtance from 
courts, he conſoled himſelf in rural retirement 
by the mild precepts of philoſophy. FIY 
But his ſequeſtered virtues had: not eluded the 


een. and wit the pri- 


Ve 


vaey of his much - loved groves, he was ſurpriſed 
by a deputstion from dhe ſenate, who hailed 


him with the unwelcome title of king. It is 


probable that. the reluctance of Numa was ſin- 


ere; and the ſage who had been taught by 


how difficult it was to regulate. his 


own paſſions, might well dread the more ſtubborn | 


taſk of ruling. thoſe of others. His perſeverance 
was, however, vanquiſhed by the affectionate ob- 
ſtinacy of the ſenate; he ſubmitted to the impor- 
tunities of the Romans, and received the volun- 
een 8 


When Numa aſcended. the N — 


was entering; into his fortieth year, and to,/the 
vigour of manhood he united the prudence of 


age. The ſyſtem of adminiſtration which he | 


adopted; accorded. with the blameleſs tenor of his 


private life: He ſtudied to., eradicate the evils 
which ſprung from ciyil diſcord and military vio- 
lence; and his gentler influence ſuſpended, though 


it could not extinguiſh, the turbulent ambition of 


his people. To the reader who is only delighted 
with the tumult of battle, his reign will indeed 
afford but little entertainment; but to the philo- 


ſophic mind it offers a grateful and guiltleſs re- 


paſt, unallayed nne | 


Doggy diſſenſion. 


Dee . 


to reflection; and he frequently withdrew from 


ſociety - 
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 fociety to indulge his meditations amidfe the deep | 


recefſes of his native wocdst An ignorant and 


fuperſtitious age converted his love of ſolitude 


into a myſterious communication with ſome pro. 
tecting deity: Though the integrity of che ſage 


may be impeached in covntenancing? che fition; 


pet the pious fraud of the tronarch may be pal- 


Hated if not vindicated; and policy! will pardon 


that deceit which was exerciſed” to reform the 


manners, and to reſtrain the paſſions of '# Lick 


and barbarous people. 


the ſagacity of the Sabine philoſopher is ſuppbſed 
to have pierced the thin veil of Polycheiſm, and 


reign of Romulus were fuſpended; and during 
the peaceful adminiſtration of Numa, the deity 


The laws and forms of religious worſkib, which 
were the refult of the contemplative mind of 
Numa, and which were aferibed to his nocturnal 
converſe with the nymph Egeria, have been pie. 
ferved by the accurate pen of Plutarch. Though 


to have acknowledged one God fole and ommi- 


potent, yer the prudence of the monarch was*#a- 


tisfied with introducing order and decency among 
thoſe ceremonies which he was not permitted to 
aboliſh, and with checking the 'growth of | thoſe 
errors which he was not capable of eradicating; 
The bloody facrifices' which had ftained the 


was propitiited by the mvre” innocent batons 


of 


p 
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of bread and teal,” of wine and nik. A fero- 
&ious/ people were taught to reſpect the Hives and 
ſufferings even ef the brute "cHeation; afl the 
frnilar fyftem framed by Num antt by 'Bytha” 
goras, have inducetd many to believe that the 


former derived his preceprs froth the ingenuity ol 
che latter. But this opinion is cbmbated by he 


concurrimg authorities of "Livy, eps — 
Fiterchj und it h how unity agreed, Hur 
the Grecian ſage flouriſhed Hot «Ill x conſiderable 
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Tue fſcertirieht'sf Num hatt regarded wich, 


contempt the weak idolatty of thoſe-who bowel! 
before the. workthaniſhiþ of their own harids: 


The itnages of 'brafs anti marble, Which wer 


produced by the glowing genius, ard were fond- 
ty” theriſhed by the lively iraglhatio of the 
Greeks,' were proſeribed by the more ſevere 
judgment of the” Sabine philoſopher; and all re- 
preſentations of the gods were, for above ne 


hundred and fixty years, {edeloully exchte from 
the termples of the Romans. 


The diligence of Numa was bot Tels uſefully 4 


. 
miting the objedts of religious worſhip.” 
former were divided into eight claſſes: — 
 Coriones, che Flamines, the Celrti, the Auguts, 


the Vault, the Subs, the Feriales, and che Pu- 


tifices. | 
| 1. The 
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fumpriouy race, by theſe multiplied dingens, 
were inſtructed to regard with reverence and 
awe the fortunate mortal whoſe celeſtial function 


permitted him to approach the ſovereign and fa | 


ther of- the gods. 
3. The Jextoul of Romulus had provided for 


1. ee thats hundred noble youths, 


who were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Culeres ; 
his fate proved how vain is every precaution 


againſt the reſentment of an infulted and in- 


dignant people ; and diſdaining every other pro- 
tection, the philoſophic Numa threw himſelf on 
| the affections of thoſe he ruled over. The guards 
which had been inſtituted by the founder of 
e r his ſucceſſor, with the ſame 


| name, appropriated to the ſervice of the gods; 
and thoſe who had been employed to execute 


the ſanguinaty will of the late monarch, were, by 


the preſent, devoted to invoke the clemency of - 


they e en COIN 1 
flowers. FEY 

4. We have Assy deſcribed de alice and 
duties of the Augurs; nor was their ſcience li- 
mited to the ſervice of the public; they were 


frequently conſulted by individuals, who ſel- 

dom committed themſelves to an important un- 
_ dertaking, without firſt examining the auſpices. 
But during the "reign of Numa, the Haruf- 
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converſation with men; and the forfeiture of their 


1 The rigid virtue of Romulus had denous- 
£ed; the immediate puniſhracne, of death againſt 
the crime of the adultreſ s and che chaſtity f 
the. maiden was by the wilder pohey of Num. 
guarded by honours, and fortified by the. moſt 

grateful diſtinctions. Although. Numa was: not 


LA inflituror. of the, val yet -under 


his Auction the, Temple of Velta full xoſe, The | 


- univerſal goddeſs Ne 
- Jirude as che divinity of earth. and fire: , 


FF 


und e Joop eee 
alternate cares of four, ſpotleſs. Virgin. Theſe 


were diligently. ſequeſtered. frem . all - nofurnal 


bopour was attended by that of their life. The 
manner of their execution proclaimed the hor 


| ror which their crime inſpired ; and the unfor- 


tunate veſtal who yielded to che warm impulſe 
of nature, was condemned to enter che funeral 


walt alive, and theze to expiate her guilt, by # 


'» Urcary and bogering death: Even the laſt hs 


offices, ſo.dear:to. the ſuperſtitiqus minds of. che 


ent N denied et 6 dg diſcogſalate 
| ſhade 


— 


barks ofhe. 


tal's deviation from the paths ol virtue was ter- 


and alluring. They lalone were exempted from 
the yoke of paternal, guthority, and even in the 


ing on whom they pleaſed their fortune, |. To en- 
ter wich chem into the. litters in which, they were 
carried was doemed an offenoe of the higheſt 
magnitude 3, and che criminal bo, on his way 
to execution, was ſo happy. as to encounter ac- 
 cidentally a veſtal, might be-abſplved by her pro- 


tecting breath from. the fate chat impended over 


him. Such were the compenſations of thirty 
years. devoted to the - ſervice. of Veſta. That 
period was divided into three diſtinct æras: The 


firſt ten years mere employed in learning the ce- 


remonies of religion; the ſecand in the perform- 
ance of them; and the third were allotted to the 
inſtruction of their virgin ſucceſſors. After the 
expiration of that time they were permimed to 
marx. „But experience had taught them the 
angry, of .reputatign could-ill conſole a huſband 


| "LORIN of blaam and beauty; e | 


err? 


ice No HON # 
le from. the rites of ſepulture, Was 
fuppoſed to vo G Fs 97 0p BY 


tible and eternal, the rewards . deſtined to thoſe 
who perſcyered in the rugged. road were ſplendid 


lives, of their fathers, had the power of beſtow... 
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age to Which they hd ered bent 


youth. 1 
6. The holy ſhield "which tape fron! hiea- 
ven on the Quirinal hill, might command the 
belief or diſplay the policy of Numa; and Rome 


was inſtrukted to conſider her profpetity 45 des 


pending on the preſervation of the auſpicious - 


gift. The ravages of peſtilence kad been checked 
by its firſt appearance; and to ſecure the ineſti- 


mable bleſſing from the furtive attempts of her 
enemies, eleven other ſhiclds were conſtructed of 


ſimilar form and ſimilar materials. Theſe, with 


their original, were called Aucilia, and were hung 


up in the temple of Mars; twelve young Ro- 


mans, of free extraction, were ſelected to guard 
them; they derived their expreſſive title of dam 


from their miniſterial office ; and on the firſt 


of March the deſcent of the miraculous ſhield 


vas annually celebrated by fumptuous entertain 


ments and public dances. 

7. A more important duty 1 
the Feciales. The hoſtile enterpriſes of the dif- 
ferent ſtates of Italy had hitherto rather reſem- 
bled the predatory incurſions of banditti than the 


wars of civilized nations. The inceſſant labours 


of Numa were exerciſed in endeavours to con- 
trol"the ardent paſſion for conqueſt which" chr. 
racterized 
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Hiſterized the people he ruled over: His dif- 


poſition had enſured the public tranquillity dur- 


ing his own reign; but though he could. not 
Barter himſelf that the fame pacific ſyſtem. would 
be continued after his deceaſe; yet he hoped by 
prudent regulations to reſtrain the ee 
emotions of anger or ambition. 


- He eſtabliſhed a ſacred 1 | 


ales, who were in ſome meaſure to be the arbiters 
of war and peace. It was not lawful to commit any 
hoſtilities on the lands of the neighbouring colonies; 
till all means of an amicable accommodation had 
been firſt tried; without ſucceſs. In caſe the Ro- 
mans had ſuffered any injury from a foreign ſtate, 
two Feciales were diſpatched to demand fatisfac- 
tion; the ſuperior, - who was inveſted with the 


title of pater patratus, was diſtinguiſhed: from his 


colleague by a magnificent robe and a ſceptre. 
As ſoon as he arrived at the frontiers of the ag- 


greſſors, he called Jupiter and all the gods to 
witneſs; that he only came to demand juſtice for 
the Roman people: On entering the hoſtile ter- 
ritories, by a ſecond oath, he proteſted he would 
utter: nothing but what was true, and require 
nothing but what was equitable. He then ex- 
plained the nature of the injury, and the repa- 
ration that was expected. He was authorized 
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rate; and if at the end of chat term they full 


rejected his propoſals of accommodation, he um- 
moned the deities of heaven and. hell to witneſs 
a againſt them; and returned, to report to the Ro. 


mans the ill ſucceſs of his embaſſrꝛr. 
on his anivsl be declared to che ſenate," that 
he had religiouſly obſerved all the forms pre- 
ſeribed; and it remained with that afſembly 


If war was determined om, che Fecialis was again == 


inſtructed to enter the territory of the enemy, 


and to proclaim the cauſe of the war in tlie 
preſence of three witneſſes who had attained the 


act of hoſtility, by throwing a bloody javelin, 
and at the fame time pronounced theſe words: 
The people of this country have offered” violence 10 
the Romans, OT AH e 
gainſt them, * 

-$th. Bur dn de varies. minitders ul 
n e e eee | 


rendered wonkpicof Puch ed har che rave 


of pontifex was eagerly ſolicited by the moſt 
illuſtrious of the Romans. The diſcordant au- 


thorities of a diſtant æra allow us not to deter- 


mine whether the enviable ſtation of Pontiſex 


Maximus 
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Maximus was aſſümed by Numa himſelf, or 
conferred on his kinſman Marcius. But from his 
time to that of Auguſtus, it was generally ex- 
erciſed by one of the moſt reſpectable ſenators ; 

and ſubſequent to that period the ſanctity of 
fupreme pontiff was ultimately ne walk the 
_ irnperial purple. Ny 

The College of Pontifces as origitally infti= 
tuted; conſiſted of four members; and when the 
nours of the prieſthood with the patricians, four 
more: were added from the former order. The 


debt of gratitude which Sylla had contractec 
- amidſt the bloody diſſenſions of his country; in- 


duced him to augment the number to fifteen; | 
from- theſe the pontifex Maximus was generally 
choſen ; and the nomination to that ſacred pre- 
— Eminence was Conſtantly referred to the comitia 
or aſſemblies of the people; | 

The authority of ths pontifices/ emended over 

the lives and manners of the inferior prieſts : It 
was theirs to preſcribe rules for public worſhip ; 
to regulate the feaſts and ſacrifices; and to deter- 
mine 'what works might be lawfully undertaken 
on feſtivals. Their judgment in all cauſes rela- 
tive to religion was deciſive; and to uſe the 
words of Cicero, „ The honour and ſafety of 
"oy common-wealth, the liberty of the people, 
$8 D 2 cc the 
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« the houſes and fortunes of the citizens, and 
the very gods themſelves, were all * 


« ted to their care.” - ; 
Such were the eight claſſes into „ich Wie 


Aided the prieſts and miniſters of the gods; 


and ſuch were the arts by which he inceſſantly 


laboured to divert the minds of his ſubjects from 


martial "enterpriſes, to the various ceremonies” of 
religious worſhip. - His unwearied attention not 


only fixed the limits of private property, but 


carefully marked the boundaries of the public 
territory; the ſacred ſtones which were dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Terminus traced the verge of 
Roman dominion: To ri move them was con- 
2 For iner eath; but che ambi- 


ſucceſſive centuries | 
the god Terminus was perſuaded to advance, | 
but was never permitted to retire. | 

If the Roman empire was not extended by 
the arms of Numa, yet her reputation was eſta- 
bliſhed by his addreſs; and the religious fidelity 


with which he had obſerved his various treaties, 


diffuſed her fame throughout the neighbouring 
ſtates, and opened. to her, by their confidence, 


the path to future conqueſt. Beneath his auſ- 
pices the goddeſs Bona Fida aſſumed her Ration 


among 
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3 * deities of the republic; a ſcrupulous re- 


gard to truth became the characteriſtic. of Rome 
and the different nations of Italy, for ſeveral ages, 
implicitly. relied on her deciſions, and ws ) 
repoſed: beneath the ſanctity of ber faith. - 


The milder ſpirit. of the ſucceſſor of — 


had mitigated thoſe ſevere laws with which the 
Founder of Rome had inveſted. the authority of 


the parent. By a new decree, the power of the 


father over his ſon was in ſome meaſure limited 


to the period of his marriage; after that event 


he was no longer permitted to be ſold as a-ſlaves: : 


the rights of the wife were acknowledged; nor 
could it be deemed conſiſtent with juſtice, that 


e wha eee 


be conſtrained to live with a bondſman. 
The policy of Numa was — 


tom his ſubjects to the toils of huſbandry; and 


the adventurous ſoldier was gradually inſtructed 
to prefer the ſlow. but more certain produce of 
the earth, to the ſplendid ſpoils of martial enter- 
priſe. In every village the royal vigilance had 


ſtationed oyerſcers, whoſe duty it was to report 


the progreſs and application of the inhabitants in 
the improvement of their farms, and the propa- 
gation of their flocks. The capacity of each in- 
dividual for public affairs was meaſbred hy che 


D 3 private; 


Fm and ceconomy which: he diſplayed in 
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private; the induſtrious huſbandman was not un- 
frequently advanced to the firſt dignities of che 


fate; and while. the tranquil enjoyments of a 
country life might impreſs the Romans with a 


tranſient abhorrence of violence, their ruſtic la- 
bours confirmed their courage, and ftrung their 
nerves to reſiſt the mine, _ e | 
aſpiring neighbours. 

The happineſs of Rome had win repeatedly. 
menaced by the jealouſies of her various inha- 
bitants. Thoſe who derived their birth from 
the original followers of Romulus, and thoſe who 


had been more recently introduced to the rights 


of eitizens, by the aſſociation of Tatius, fill 
regarded each other with" ſecret diſtruft, It re- 
mained for Numa to extinguiſh the glowing em- 
bers of diſcord ; he divided the people into dif- 
ferent companies, according to the profeſſions 
they exerciſed; and while he introduced new but 
leſs obnoxious diſtinctions, the name of Sabine 
was for ever "abolithed, or confounded in chat 
of Roman. 

in This bit ivejyulinian 0 de le 
add tranquil reign of the ſecond ſove- 


reign of Rome; and Numa, at the advanced 


period of eighey-two years, and near forty-three 
years from his aſcending the throne, perceived 
the moment of his diſſolution rapidly approach- 
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ing. Although his ſtrength. was waſted, the vi- 
gour of his mind was yet unimpaired; and he 
commanded with his dying breath, that the books 
which he had  compaſed; and in which he. had 


explained his reaſons for the novelties, which he 


had introduced into the Roman worſhip, ſhould 
de buried wich him: This injunction was ſcru- 
pulouſſy obſerved. His own ſagacity had long di- 
rected that no corpſe; ſhould. be. interred within 
the limits of the eit; and his body, amidſt the 


honourable lamentations of his ſubjects, was con- 
veyed beyond the Tiber, and depoſited near the 


foot of the hill Janiculum, eee 
| fixed on as the place of his burial. | 
"10 Me ee en contend 


by choſe prominent features which generally at- 


tract the admiration of the multitude; yet it is 
probable that the future grandeur of Rome was 
not leſs advanced by che ſpirit of his laws and 


the prudent ſyſtem of policy which he purſued, 
than by the arms of his predeceſſor. The awe 


with which the Roman was taught to regard his 


oath, became afterwards the ſoul of diſcipline; 


and his obedience to the gods was connected with 
his ſubmiſſion to the law of his country, The 


ambitious enterpriſes of Romulus had excited the 


fears of the Italian ſtates; their formidable con- 


| ſederacy might have oppreſſed the infant ftrength' 
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of Rome; but their terrors were allayed, and 
cheir jealouſies were effaced by che equitable and 
pacific adminiſtration of Numa; and the con- 


courſe of ſtrangers which flocked to the cele- 
bration of his funeral obſequies, exclaimed that 
dere de men eee fee r 
The authority of Varro has aſſerted, that the 
e buried with Numa were brought to 
"light by the accidental labours of a huſband- 


man; and chat the ſenate, diſguſted with the fri- 
tutions, condemned them to the flames. But] if 
"the regulations of the monarch are arraigned by 


the doubtful pages of that hiſtorian, the jodg- 


ment of the Philoſopher is vindicated by one 


reform, which time has obſcured: nor can 


- envy diſpute ; and: the year which, before the ace 
ceſſion of Numa, conſiſted only of three hun- 


'dred and four days," was, by this fuperior-'acou- 
e Ph i 
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TULLUS HOSTILIUS 16 ELECTED. . KING. — WAR 


WITH ALBA, — COMBAT OF THE HORATII OR 


Songs Tic au VEIBNTES. nene -OF 


Tn ALFANS, — DESTRUCTION or ALBA. — HER 
© QITIZENS'ARE TRANSPLANTED TO ROME, —VIC> 
TORIES OF TULLUS OVER THE FIDENATES AND 


| - SABINES, — HIS. - DEATH, — is | SUCCEEDED BY 


Axcus MARCIUS, — WARS WIr n THE  FIDE- 


, NATES AND THE VEIENTES ; [THE SABINES AND 


ru vol sci. — TAKING or FIDEN&8; — PORT 


or OSTIA. — DEATH, or ANCUS../ACCESSION 
or TARQYIN TAE FIRST ; — His ORIGIN, — 

IS VICTORIES. — CONFEDERACY or THE HE- 
| TRURIANS. — WAR WITH THE SABINBS = FA+ 


IE OF THE- RAZOR A&D THE FLINT. — THE | 


| FABINES AND HETRURIANS ARE e 
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DEFEATED : — THEY CONSENT TO ACKNOW- 
LEDGE THE SOVEREIGNTY or ROME, — MAG 
NIFICENCE. Oor TARQUIN«=— CONSTRUCTION OF 
A CIRCUS, — TEMPLE OF JUPITER, JUNO, AND 
MINERVA. — PROJECT OF THE COMMON-SEW= 
ERS FIRST CONCEIVED BY TARQUIN. — CON- 
SPIRACY OF. THE SONS or ANCUS, — ASSASSI» 
NATION OF TARQYIN. — COURAGE AND CON- 
PUCT OF HIS WIDOW TANAQUIL. 
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TRE nuptials of Numa with Tatia had only 


been productive of a daughter, who: beſtowed 
her hand on her kinſman / Mareius ; and who, 


though excluded from royalty herſelf, was de- 
ſtined to erer ee ter Roman 
| throne. AO r 40 OL. INE 


The more Inmediies" choice of the Romans 


- infeſted with the regal” authority Tullu Hoſ- 


tilius, who though recommended by the fame of 
his anceſtors, was ſtill more diftinguiſhed by his 


own magniftcent ſpirit and martial genius. 

The firſt was diſplayed in "appropriating his 
ample patrimony to defray the expences of re- 
tigious worſhip ; the laſt; in avenging'by arms 
che infult that the Albans had d preſumed to of. 


1 wenn ſtate. 
— Wo Chis 


* 
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Chulius, Who, with the doubtful title of king 
br dictator, ruled over the Albans, had beheld 
with feeret enmity the growing power of the 
Romans; that Jealouſy which had been lulled 
alleep by the pacific diſpoſition of Numa, was 
again awakened by the elevation and enter 
prifing temper of Tullus. Before that monarch 
could well eſtabliſh himſelf in the affektions of 
His fubjedts, Cluitius determined to involve his in- 
fant reign in hoſtilities, and to avail himſelf of 
thoſe advantages which he flattered himſelf he 
might derive from his yet unſettled authority. 
At his inſtigation a licentious train of his de- 
pendents entered the Roman territory, and ſwept 
away the flocks and herds of the peaceful inha- 
bitants. This [predatory incurſion was \ avenged 
by a Roman army, wha purſued the ' robbers; - 
and m a ſucceſsful conflict, flew ſeveral, and 16 
away a greater number priſoners. FRET 
In'a popular afſembly of the Albans, the pare 
tial eloquence” of Cluilius, while it paſſed over 
in ' cautious filence the wrongs he himſelf had 
prompted, painted in glowing"eglours the -rapa- 
city and ambition of the Romans. His wiſhes 
were {ſeconded by the tumultuous reſentment of 
the people; and an ambaſfidor was diſpatched 
to Rome, to demand ample ene for the 
2 the Albans had ſuffered. | 


The 
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The meaſures that had been purſued at Alba 
had not eluded the vigilance, of Tullus: His im- 
patient ſpirit was already animated by the hopes 
of future triumphs ; and before the ambaſſadors 
prince was- ſurpriſed. by the appearance of a Ro- 
man herald, who ſtated the original inſult that 
had been offered, and required ſatisfaction in the 
name of the Roman ſtate. On the refuſal of 
Cluilius, he called the gods to witneſs that the 
Alban chief had firſt violated the treaty of alliance, 
ang invoked their vengeance on his guilty head. 

The prudence of Tullus had ſuggeſted to him 
to. comply with every form preſcribed by his pre- 
deceſſor; his own ardour ſtimulated him to urge 
With diligence. the levies for war; and the equa] 
' Impetyolity of Cluilius promiſed ſpon to his ex+ 
pectations the martial trophies which he had al. 
ready in fancy erected. The enmity of the rival 
ſtates was not retarded - by. the extenſive prepa- 
rations beneath the, expences ; of which modern 
Europe groans ; and the magnitude of theſe would 
ſcarcely have been -leſs conſiſtent. with the po- 
verty, than with the impatience of the martial bar- 
barians. At the command of his ſovereign, and 
to vindicate the honour of his country, the hardy 
huſbandman threw aſide the implements of agri- 
ede and aſſumed the weapons of war. The 

vicinity 
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vicinity of the different powers miniſtered to 
their ready rage; and before thirty days had e- 
lapſed, the hoſtile camps of the Romans and Al- 
bans were pitched in ſight of each other. Tet 
neither could regard without emotion the con- 


ſequences of a general engagement. With a 
mutual diſtruſt of their own ſtrength, the Ro- 


mans and Albans continued within their en- 
trenchments; when a new event preſented itſelf 


in the death of Cluilius: and that prince, whoſe 
found dead in his tent, on the morning that 


he had reſolved to riſk his own. fame, and the 


fortune of his country, on a deciſive battle. 
- - The diſcontent of the Albans had probably 
proved fatal to Cluilius; and their favour confer- 


red on Metius Fuffetius the dignity and authority 


of their deceaſed chief. With his power, the new 
dictator ſucceeded: to the views of his prede- 
ceſſor; but his ambition was tempered by po- 


licy. The Fidenates and Veientes waited only till 


the hoftile armies ſhould be weakened by. their 
mutual animoſity, to fall with impartial perfidy 
on both. Their intentions had not been con- 
cealed from Tullus and Fuffetius ; and though 


the latter declined ſtaking the fate of Alba on 
a ſingle combat with the former, he propoſed. 
| that three champions ſhould be choſen from 


each 


—— 
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each camp, to whoſe ſwords ſhould be entruſted 
the fortunes of Alba and of Rome.. 
The propoſal was readily accepted by Tullus ; 
and the names of the Curiatii and Horatii have 
not only been preſerved in * dut have 
been adorned by the tragie muſe. The too 
daughters of Sequinius had eſpouſed at the ſame 
time Curiatius and Horatius, two citizens of 
Alba and Rome. Each had proved fruitful in 
the embraces of her huſband, and the ſame day 
beheld the pains of each rewarded by the birth - 
of three male children. This fortuitous coig- 
cidence of circumſtances impreſſed a ſuperſtiti- 
ous people with religious awe. The kindred _ 


| youths were reciprocally diſtinguiſhed above their 


couùntrymen by their ſuperior vigour and rapid: 
progreſs in martial exerciſes; and Rome and 
Alba, who had long obſerved with fond regard 
their growing virtues, now approved them as 
their champions; and committed their glory and 
freedom to their ſkill and 'vatour;  - 
The feeble voice of confanguinity was inca- 
pable of controlling boſoms animated by the 
generous thirſt of fame. The rival kinſmen 
ruſhed to the encounter with honourable animo- 
firy. Their fathers beheld in anxious filence the 
awful combat which involved at once the lives 
gras and the honour of their country. 
Por 
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Forms: moments victory was balanced by the 


mutual ſtrength, courage and dexterity of the 
combatants. At length the genius of Alba ap- 
peared to prevail; and the future miſtreſs. of 


the world ſeemed oppreſſed by the happier for- 


tune of her adverſary. Two of the Horatii were 
already extended breathleſs on the field ; and the 


third ſeemed by flight to prefer an ignominious - 


life to a glorious death. But he ſoon effaced 
the tranſient diſgrace in the blood of his adverſa- 


ries : Theſe, wounded and fatigued, had followed 


with fainting and unequal footſteps. The un- 


daunted Horatius ſuddenly turned upon his pur- 


ſuers, who could only offer a faint reſiſtance 
to his vigorous ſtrokes, and were ſucceſſivelyx 


ſacrificed to the glory of Rome, and to the re- 


nown of her champion. 


The hiſtorian would: willingly: leave the wr 


domed wich unpolluted laurels ; but fidelity 
commands him to diſcharge the painful truth; 
and as Horatius returned from the field, and 
bere aloft the bloody ſpoils of conqueſt, his tri- 


umph was invaded by the tears and reproaches 


of his ſiſter. The unhappy maiden had been at- 
fianced to the laſt of the Curiatii, who ſunk be- 


neath the ſword of her brother; and ſhe invo- - 
ked the vengeance of the gods on the author of 


been 


-—_ 
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been inſtructed to reſpect the frantic teriderriels = 
of a female heart: The exultation of his coun- 
try, the luſtre of his own exploits, were darkened 
by the untimely griefs of his ſiſter. His haughty 
ſpirit was inflamed with ſucceſs z and while he 
plunged the ſword, ſtill ſtained with the blood 
of her lover, into the boſom of the unfortunate 
Horatia, he indignantly exclaimed, “ Thus let 
« every Roman periſh who laments Sh. ee 
& of an enemy of Rome. . 
The grandeur of Rome was eſtabliſhed: en 
the inflexible patriotiſm of her people. One com- 
manding principle overwhelmed every other at- 
tachment; and the feelings of the parent and the 
brother were allowed up in che obdurate pride 
of the citizen. The bloody act of Horatius was 
approved and- juſtified by his father: But the 
offender till lay open to the inſulted laws of his 
country; and his judges decreed that he ſhould = 
atone for his crime by death. From their ſen- 
tence he appealed to the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple. The admiration of the multitude was ex. 
cited by his undaunted demeanor ; their judg- 
ment was dazzled by the luſtre of his late victory; 
the ſword of juſtice was checked by the voice 
of gratitude ; and Horatius was allowed to expiate 
his ſanguinary and unnatural offence, by ſubmit- 
ting to the ignominious condition of paſſing un- 
| : Be der 
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der the yoke; @ diſgrace to which - priſoners of 
war, who had d eh ſurrendered their arms, 


/were expoſed. - x: 
The gel of Alba at. the fate of ar cans 
pions was augmented by her on humiliation ; 
and her tears for the untimely deaths of the Cu- 
from the loſs of her own independence. By the 
terms of che combat, the vanquiſhed was to ac- 
knowledge the ſovereignty of the victor; and 
Fuffetius reluctantly bowed” before the ſuperior 


majeſty of Tullus and of Rome. But policy mos - 


derated the imperious diſpoſition of Tullus; he 
Albans; and while he commanded n 
he diſmiſſed them Vin the eee 
that neither their laws nor form of nen 


rern was ſcarce cloſed before it was 


narch now ſummoned to his ſtandard the youth 
of Alba, to unite in chaſtiſing the confederate 
perfidy of the Fidenates and the Veientes. But 


Vol. I. E confidential 


Ade violated by any innovations. 
The temple of Janus, which was. ee 


opened again by Tullus; and the Roman m- 


Fuffetius bore with impatience the proud pre- 
eminence of Rome; and though he obeyed the 
formidable mandate, he imparted to his moſt 
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confidential followers his intention to leave the 
rival powers to waſte their ſtrength in mutual ho- 
ſtilities, mn, the ee con- 
dauern Th 

„Though Tollus was Ce ets 
of Fuffetius, who, with his native troops, occu- 
pied a neighbouring height in anxious expecta- 
tion of the event; yet confiding in the courage of - 
his followers, and the a dae of Rome, he heſi- 
tated not to attack the ſuperior numbers of his 
enemies. The Fidenates and Veientes were inca- 


 pable of reſiting the fury of his charge; and en 


broken ranks were expoſed to the ſwords of the 


Alban youth, who, the moment that victory had 
declared. irfelf, poured down from the aac 


But the ee of Fufferius was he e an AS 
kis migen had been dark and diſhonourable; 
and the tremendous hour of vengeance was nom 


near at hand. His perfidy had been revealed by 


TFullus to the Roman ſenate; and the fate of 


a 2 Abba was confounded with that of her chief. The 


Albans and Romans were commanded. to attend, 
unarmed, the tribunal of their mutual maſters 
but the latter were ſecretly admaniſhed to conceal - 


of Fuffetius was laid open; and if his conduct 


He 
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He was faſtened tu four e ien, 


complices, as Teſs abnaxious; obtained — | 


and more honourable den by the ſwerd i and 3 


detachment under Horativs, during theſe execu- | 
Bons, preſſed "forwards! h Alba z, levelled de 
walls of the devoted cy, and: tranſplanted t 


Rome the inhabitants, who were admitted to the 
privileges, and afterwards confounded with the: 
order of Roman citizens, | 4 


1 N 


continyally in ams. The Fidenates cr 


and Sabines ſucceſſtvely and repeatedly eontri- 


buted to his martial trophies, and wore compel= 
But the monarch who-commanded- the ſubmiſſion 
of his enemies could not acquire the affections of 
his ſubjects: A life of inceſſant warſate was ter- 
minated by a violent death; and the multitude 


aſcribed the fate of Tullus and his family to the | 
immediate effects of lightning," and the offended 


majeſty of Jupiter. But Dionyſius has preſerved 
an account more conſiſtent wich the daring ambi- 


tion of that barbarous age: The: royal: birth of 5 


his mother Pompilia, the daughter of: Numa, had 


255 E 2 


inſpired Ancus Marcius with the Joſtieſt preten- 
R | 


hs Se 
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the daring hand of Tullus. A people accuſtomed 
to war and rapine readily offered to his wiſhes a 
band of fearleſs and faithful affociates. He 
ſeized the favourable moment of a domeſtic ſa- 
erifice oppreſſed by his numbers the unſuſpecting 
Tullus 3 erbat involving be eg s _ | 
fire anche ble, and abandoned their bodies 70 | 
che flames. 

e of A were 1 5 be | 
the fond partiality of the people; the grandſon 
of Numa was ſeated on the Roman throne; and, 
if the pages of Dionyſius are faithful, in the:poſ- 
feſſion of a crown he reaped the rich harveſt - of 
his guilty labours. Yet the firft meaſures of his 
reign but ill gecorded with the ſteps by which he 
had aſcended to power; and he ſeemed more in- 
elined to adopt the pacific ſyſtem of his picus an- 
| ceſtor than to imitate the ſplendid atchievements 
which had adorned his reſtleſs and martial prede- 
during a ſeries of proſperous wars, were again 
ſubjected to the labours of the plough; the arts 
| the ———— who pes 
ferred the unſullied fame of ce gk o the 
66 a 
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Let if ſuch. were che wiſhes of Ancus, he was 


not long permitted to indulge the pleaſing vi- 


ſion. The Romans themſelves, bold and haughty, 
would probably have borne with impatience his 
peaceful ſway; and the Italian ftates, accuſtomed 
only to revere their neighbours in proportion- to 
the number and rapidity of their conqueſts, dif- 
dained to ſubmit to the tranquil - ſueceſſor of 
Tullus. Vet Ancus, although deſirous of peace, 


deſcended not to purchaſe it by relinquiſhing 


the pretenſions of Rome. The inſults of the 
Latins, who: had violated their treaties, and in- 
vaded the territories of the Romans, were ſe· 
verely chaſtiſed; in repeated encounters their 
troops were defeated with cruel ſlaughter; and 


though the city of Medulia reſiſted the arms of | 


length yielded to his perſevering valour, and 


were, - with thoſe of - Politorium and Ficana, ra- 


zed by the policy of the victor ; who ſwept a- 


way the inhabitants, to fell bre . | 


ber of Roman citizens. 


The years An Be ted 


koned by his victories: | The Fidenates and the 
Veientes, the Sabines and the Volſci, were hum- ' 


died or fubducd by his courage or his and e | 


and a monarch who had endeavoured to found - 
his recon.” on dhe arts of peace, became diſtin- 


| 
Ly Sa 
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quilaed by ha ſuperiority in the ſciende of war 

While Fidenæ confided in the ſtrength ol her 
walls, ſhe was aſtoniſhed by the tremendbus ſound 
of the Roman trumpet; and a hand of armed 
youths, who iſſued from the ground, ſeemed to 
Dragon's Teeth, The ſilent toils of Ancus had 
been devoted to open a ſubtetranedus paſſage ; 
and the inhabitants might with leſs reluctance ſub. 
mit to the yoke of a congueror, to whom the 
nnn. EC FORE 
barrier. 
In eee eee 
Ancus were diligently occupied in extending the 
limits and repairing the foftifications of Rome 3 
to his magnificence the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius was indebted for its ſplendour; and the en- 
larged policy of the monarch was diſplayed in 
conſtructing the port and town of Oftia, a mea- 
ſure to ——————— 
laderable part of her ſubſequent grandeur, 
's | Le een Wente en wc 
v. o. un. hero and the ſtateſman, could not pre- 
ſerve the Roman monarch from the fate of his 
| predeceſſor ; and if we can truſt to the authority 
cf Plutarch, the death of Tullus was avenged 
in the blood of Ancus. Of his two ſons, the 
eldeſt had only attained the age of fifteen, and 
Dana e = the 
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were ill ſuited to the toils of ſovereignty ; and the 
ſtranger, who. had ſhone with equal luſtre in 


che council and the field, and whoſe rare, tles 


Warane the en enn 
reign and the people. | 
| Ts Haunts 
was alone deemed honourable, the deſcent- of 
Tarquinius might expoſe him to the contempt 
of his competitors. He was the ſon of Dama- 
ratus, a wealthy merchant of Corinth; and who, 
from the injuſtice of Cypſelus, the tyrant of that 
City, had ſought an aſylum in Tarquinii, one of 
the principal towns of Hetruria. | His riches had 
there introduced him to a noble alliance; of two 
ſons, the elder died before his father; and the 
ample property of Damaratus was devolved: on 
his ſurviving ſon Lucumo, who had eſpouſed Ta- 
-naquil, a native of Hetruria, e enter- 
Priſing, and ſagacious. 
. — Tinh rerigled the 
aſpiring ſtranger from participating in the digni- 
ties of the ſtate; but the prudenee of Rome em- 
braced virtue and merit whereſover ſhe found it; 
and the impatient Lucumo retiring with indig- 
nation from Tarquinii, fixed his reſidence at 
ee and was ranked amidft the number of 
OS | her 
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key eilten He aſſumed the name of the city 
that he had abjured: His inſinuating manners at- 
tracted the favour of the monarch; his liberality 
ſecured the. affections of the people; his wealth | 
was readily ſacrificed to ſupply the public exi- 
gencies; his courage was diſtinguiſhed in every 
martial enterpriſe : Rome with fond admiration 
dwelt upon the worth that ſhe had adopted; and 
the fame of Lucius Tarquinius vied with that of 
her moſt virtuous and ancient citizens. 

The confidence of Ancus had d to 
Tarquin the ſacred care of his infant ſons; but 
the important truſt was ill repoſed in an ambi 
tious boſom; and the intrigues of the guardian. 
were exerted to ſecure. that crown, which with 
more honour he might have fixed on the head 
of the youthful offspring of his deceaſed pro- 
tector. The modeſty of the Romans had hi- 
therto induced them ſecretly to ſolicit, or pati- 
ently to await, the deciſions of their country- 
men: But the veil was removed by Tarquin; he 
publicly canvaſſed the ſuffrages of the citizens; 
and their doubts were overwhelmed by the ex- 
tent and number of his largeſſes. The people 
commanded him (ſuch was the expreſſion of an- 
tiquity) to aſcend the Roman throne; and the 
| grateful mandate was ye with 3 _ 

"AE een E Rel | 


| The 
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The gratitude of ' Tarquin uo his adherents 


augmented - the ſenate with an hundred new 


members; and this act of civil authority was 


ſcarce ratified before the new monarch was com- 
pelled to defend by his arms the dignity that 


he had acquired by his arts. The fainting ſpi- 
rits of the Latines were revived by the proſpect 


of a new reign; their levity was chaſtized by 
the capture of Apiolæ, the inhabitants of which 
the Nomenti implored, and experienced the mer- 


cy of the victor; Collatia ſubmitted after an 


honourable reſiſtance, and atoned for her obſti- 
ey by an heavy tribute; but the royal venge- 
ance was diſplayed in the puniſhment of Cor- 
niculum; and ie town, aſter being carried by 
aſſault, was delivered to the flames. 
The: a e e Themed anion d 
creaſe the jealouſy of the other ſtates of Italy. 


A formidable confederacy prepared to aſſert their 
common freedom by the ſword; but near Fide- 
ne the forces of the allies ſunk beneath the ſu- 


perior genius of the Romans: A ſecond victory 


the various powers that had combined to oppoſe 


| the progreſs, now ſeparately ſued for the alliance 


ſua e IA 


'The ace cans of Herrin endl 


from 


G 4 
"4 3 
i 0 : 


_ diſgrace was effaced by victories the moſt ſplen- 


2 Roman army: Yet the Hetrurians had 
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from the Tyrrhenian ſea to the Apennine hills, 


and from Liguria to the Tiber. The jarring 
therto uniting as one people; but their private 
jealouſies were ſwallowed up in the public dan- 
ger. Their numbers ſwept the territories of the 


| Romans, and overwhelmed the defenceleſs city 
of Fidenæ. - Tarquin, for a moment, was obliged 


to bend before the tempeſt : But this tranſient 


indeed defeated through his own temerity, with 


time to exult in their ſucceſs, before they wel 


alarmed by the preſence of Tarquin himſelf 


Near Veii, and under the walls of Czre, the 


Roman eagle aſſerted its former aſcendancy : A 


third action near Fidenz reſtored that city to 
the dominion of Rome; but Eretum, a ſmall' 
city of the Sabines, was deſtined to behold the 


final overthrow of the Hetrurians, and to atteſt 


the glory of Tarquin. The | preſumption of 
' Hetruria gave place to deſpair ; ſhe ſued for 
peace; and to avert. her impending deſtruction, 
Eng to e, are ye 


Rome. 
With hardier band a 
e the ſtorm of conqueſt. The 
il combatants 


4 
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combatants: who had engaged at dawn ef day, 
were only ſeparated by wearineſs and the ap- 
ing ſlaughter, ſeemed as if by mutual conſent 
to retire within their reſpective territories. But 
the mind of Tarquin had been too long àccuſ- 


mulus. This deſign was oppoſed as irreligious : 


by che augur Attius Nevius'; and the fable of 


8288 though rejected by 


che enlightened mind of Cicero, has been pre- 


ſerved by Livy, by Dionyſius, and Florus, 
and may ſerve to illuſtrate the manners and 
| character We a credulous and n 
JVC 


to eee eee eee 


meſdit ated was practicable. Nævius obeyed, and 


r 
firmative. 
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firmative. Tarquin producing a razor and a flint, 


added with an inſulting ſinile, (Thou art taken 


c in thine own ſnare; I was thinking whether 
«with this razor I could cut this flint.” The 


deriſion of the king was communicated to 


the ſurrounding multitude ; but the countenance 


of the augur was erect and undaunted. © Cut 


& boldly,” exclaimed he; the pliant ſtone in- 
ſtaritly yielded to the impreſſion of che ſteel; 
and the contempt of Tarquin and the Romans 
vas immediately converted into confidence and 
admiration. 14 

The impenetrable veil, which the haple a 
intervening ages has ſpread over the whole tranſ- | 
action, allows us not to enquire how far the pi- 
ous deceit might have been ſupported by the 
confederate artifices of the king and the augur; 


or whether the diſappointment that Tarquin 


ſeemed to regret was not richly compenſated © 


by thoſe advantages which he afterwards might 
reap through the influence of Nævius: It is cer- - 
in the oppoſition of the prĩeſt. Though he ſcru- 


of the centuries, yet he equally obtained his end 


by augmenting thoſe who compoſed them; and 


the Roman knights, who according to the in- 
ſtitution of Romulus, conſiſted only of ſix hun- 


9 W Medes e 
the firmneſs with which the Sabines had reſiſted 
the growing power of Rome. Their ſubmiſſion 


had been conſtrained, their revolt was unanimous. 


and were ready to e e eee Jet 
their new allies. 2 41 
The Roman 8 e ab 
head- long Anio pours her waters into the broad 
channel of the Tiber, revolved the difficulties 
that oppoſed” him. His mind, fertile in expe- 
dients, ſoon ſuggeſted: the means to diſtract the 
attention of his enemies. A number of ſmall 


FLY 


committed with a favourable wind to the rapid 


bridge. The Sabines, eager to preſerve the effects 
of their long labours, deſerted their camp, and 


flew tumultuouſly to extinguiſh the riſing flames. 
The auſpicious moment was ſeized by the Ro- 
mans; they entered the unguarded intrenchments, 
and, ſhielded. by the darkcneſs of the night, ruſhed 
2 cries on their diſordered adverſaries, 


ws © 


While they occupied one fide of the Tiber, he 
| Sabines; poſted on the bppoſite bank, had ſecured. 
che paſlage of the river with a bridge of boats, 
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. neral declined a deciſive engagement t he withs 
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the Sabines, aſtoniſned and diſmayed; en 
the exulting victors; while another Roman de- 
tuchment, which had previouſly paſſed the Tiber, 
at the ſame inſtant attacked the works of the 
ſlaughter. ' The trembling fugitives, to avoid the 
purſuit | of the conquerors, plunged © into the 


_ foaming waves; and their bodies, waſted to Rome 


by the Tiber, firſt proclaimed tothe anxious city, 
the victory that her monarch hat! obtained. 

The Sabines were rather routed than ſubdued ; 
| their: armies had been repeatedly over- throyn, 
but their ſpirits were unbroken; and their con · 
ſtancy diſplayed an antagoniſt worthy of Rome; 
The banks of the Anio again witneſſed their per- 
ſeverance, and their diſaſtrous ſorrune ; yet thi 


enſuing campaign chey ſuſtained che war with 


drew under cover of à dark and ſtormy night 
from the menaced attack of the Romans; and 
to elude an action was ns opt his * 
e nearly equal to a victory. 

This tranſient interval dan ene * 
ſucceeded by events the moſt dark and deciſive. 
The Sabine youth, animated by che gleam of 
returning proſperity, thronged to che ſtandard of 
« chief whoſe conduct entitled him to 1 

fidence: 
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fidence: Their preſumption was re- kindled by 
a review of their numbers; nor did T * 
heſitate to encounter an enemy whom he hae 
ſo. frequently vanquiſhed. From the riſing of 
che ſun che combat was maintained wich various 
| the field ſtrewed wich the flaughtered  Sabines. 
Tie fer WO relate the melancholy 


— —-— 


periſhed in ineffectual ſtruggles to preſerve their | 
ed, he was prevented by the appearance df the 
offered to deliver their fortified- cities into his 
deration af the vietor accepted their Gubmiſſion 5 
and peace was granted to the vanquiſhed,” . 
condition that they ſhould . the to 
vereignty of Rome. 5 
N banden at 16.46 
had — in war: See 
dorn the city with uſeful and ſtately buildings 0 
among the Iralian ſtates. the ſame. pte-emines 
ö aatO— 


The 


4 HISTORYVOF* ROME. | 
_ The ſpoils of conqueſt were diligently applied 
to public works. In imitation of the principal 
the conſtruction of a circus, in which games 
w_ exhibited in honour of the various deities. 
The miniſters of religion might rejoice in the 
ogg temple which over-ſhadowed tlie Tar- 
m_ hill, and which was devoted to Jupiter, 
to Juno, and to Minerva; the citizens might 
contemplate with ſecret ſatisfaction the new walls 
which aroſe of ſtone, arid which ſeemed to defy. 
the attempts of their enemies. But the moſt bold: 
and beneficial deſign was the | framing of the 
Tarquin, was: originally conceived by the firſt; 
and the low: grounds around the Forum were 
already drained by his induſtry, when the ſtu- 
2 n e RAat by Se 
8 of Ancu, as rb 
beheld | themſelves with indignation thruſt aſide 
from. à throne- which their father had; dee e 
and which was now filled by a ſtranger. 
while they nouriſhed the dark deſign of = 
they appear to have neglected thoſe virtues which 
alone could have rendered them worthy of the 
N fortunes they aſpired to. They had already 
endeavoured 
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dadeavoured to excite the populace. to arms; but 
the ſucceſsful: adminiſtration of Tarquin attached 
to him the affections of the citizens ; the monarch 

ſtill remembered with gratitude. the favours that 
he had experienced from Ancus; and not only 


pardoned che wild. attempts of his ſons, but con- 
tinued to heap upon them enn | 


ent with a private ſituation, _ Wa 

© The. flame ef ambition. once. Kindle, is 
ctinguiſhed but by death. The dif. 
G D 
to the higheſt dignities Servius Tullus, whoſe 


ſervile extraction was loſt in a ſeries of 'illuſtri- 


ous actions, The partiality of Tanaquil had 
conſpired with the friendſhip of Tarquin to be- 


ſtow upon him the hand of their daughter, Tar- 
quinia; and the ſons of Ancus could ill brook 


this new alliance, which opened to the fortunate. 
adventurer the proſpect of the crown. While 


the ſons of Ancus Marcius remain in obſcurity, 


1 his ſceptre,” exclaimed they, paſs. not only 
to ſtrangers, but to. ſlaves ? Amidſt a people 


enured to ſpoil and ſlaughter, they readily pro- 


cured aſſociates in the ſanguinary crime they me- 
ditated ; and the aſſaſſination of TO en 
reſult of their guilty conferences. . N 
The aged monarch, in the full en- 
Joyment of the glory that he had * 
Vol. I. 5 quired» 
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quired, was engaged in adminiſtering juſtice” do 
his ſubjects, and aſſuaging their private diſcon- 
tents by his ſalutary counſels. The palace of a 
Roman prince was aceeſſible to the meaneſt citi- 


zen; thoſe guards which repel remonſtrance 
from the foot of modern thrones were yet ſcarce- 


ly known; and the ſovereign was accuſtomed to 
conſider the fidelity and attachment of his people 
as his moſt natural defence. But the infiduous 
liberality of the ſons of Ancus had armed the 
ready hands of a needy and profligate race. Two 
of the conſpirators, in the diſguiſe ef peaſants, 


vVere inſtructed to approach the tribunal of Tar- 


quin; to ſolicit with importunate clamours his 
attention, and to plunge their weapons in his body, 
The treacherous deſign was executed but 100 


 Githfully ; and as the hoary king was fedulouſty 


occupied in redreſſing their pretended grievances, 


he was extended by their murderous ſtrokes ſenſe- 
leſs on the floor. While ſome of the ſpectators 


haſtened to raiſe the expiring Tarquin from the 
ground, others purſued with eager ſteps the fly- 
ing aſſaſſins. Theſe were overtaken ; and, to a- 
void the tortures with which they were menaced, 
confeſſed that the ſons of Ancus had 1 
them to the atrocious deed. . 

Amidſt the general confuſion, Tanaquil alone 
ſeemed to poſſeſs that preſence of mind which the 
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emergency requited. She commanded the dying 
monarch to be conveyed- to his apartment; the 
prevailed on the crowd to retire from the palace z 
Tarquinia; her ſon-in-law 'Serving, and his mo- 
cher Ocriſta The reign and life of Tarquin 
were already no more; but Tanaquil, with manly 
fortitude; ſuſpended her teats to avenge the fate 
of her huſband.” 6 
thione z the placed before his eyes the example f 
the deceaſed king who, though a ſtranger, had 
aſcended to royalty, She urged him by che 
double motives of affection and vengeance: His 
infant offspring looked up to him for protee- 
tion ; and the murderers of Tarquin awaited their 
The character of Servius appears not deſti= 
tute of ambition; and it is probable leſs power- 
ful inducements would have influenced him to 
have aſpired to the regal dignity: Yet in the 
doubtful ſituation of affairs, not only fortitude 
but addreſs was demanded. It was determined 
that Tanaquil ſhould ſhew herſelf to the multi- 
the wound of the king as far from mortal; and 
ſhould accuſtom them to the authority of Ser- 
us, by ddding dur Tarquin, till he ſhout be 
3 . i able 


* 


68 HISTORY. OF 'ROME. 
able again to appear in public, had delegated to 
his ſon-in-law, the adminiſtration of juſtice and 
the royal power. The people readily believed 
what they fondly wiſned; and the _ nba 
fahed hate h by's qreciplanes fight, and de> 
. themſelves to voluntary exile. 
For ſeveral days Servius continued to er 
on the throne as the repreſentative of Tarquin; 
clothed in the royal robes, and furrounded by 
lictors, he liſtened to the complaints of the Ro- 
mans; and laboured to attach their affections by 
his modeſty and lenity. Wherever juſtice com- 
pelled him to aſſume a ſterner tone, he affected 
to refer the ungrateful office to the future deci- 
ſion of Tarquin. The ſons of Aneus were alone 
exempted from his mercy. They were ſum- 
moned to anſwer for the crime that they had 
prompted; their flight was conſidered as a proof 
of their guilt; their perſuns were declared in- 
At length the curtain was removed; the death 
of Tarquin was announced as an event that had 
-inſtantly taken place; his funeral was graced by 
magnificent obſequies; and his ſon-in-law, hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed himſelf, by his clemency and affa- 
bility, in the hearts of the people, continued to 
hold che reins. KAnn. which he had aſ- 
22 8 1 Ss. _ fumed; 
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ſumed; and without being ſanctioned by the le 
gal ſuffrages of the ſenate or the people, ap- 
peared in public wih the enſigns of royalty, and 
maintained his authority with @ frm and ſtead 
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EXTRACTION OF skRvrus TULLIUS, = DISCON= . 
TENT OF THE SENATE, —SERVIUS APPEALS TO 
Tux PEOPLE, —HE 15 CONFIRMED BY THE 
©" SUFFRAGES OF THE CURIS, — MARRIAOES or 
HIS DAUGHTERS WITH THE GRAND-SONS OF 
TARQUIN. — DIVISION OF THE ROMANS INTO 
CENTURIES. — INDULGENT REGULATIONS -TQ | 
| SLAVES, — CHANGES THE ADMINISTRATION of 
JUSTICE, — CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF HIS 
' YOUNGER DAUGHLER TULLIA, AND THE EL- 
DER, TARQUIN. — THEIR NUPTIALS, — THEY 
CONSPIRE AGAINST SERYIUS, — ARE DETECTED 
AND PARDONED, — RENEW THEIR INTRIGUES, 
- MURDER OF SERVYIVS, — TARQUIN, son- 
' NAMED THE PROUD, ASCENDS THE THRONE, | 
KIs OPPRESSIYE CONDUCT. — RUINS, BY HIS 
ARTS, TURNUS HERPONIUS, — Is DECLARED 
" GENERAL OF THE LATINS, — TRIUMPHS OVER 
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TAE VOLSET' AND THE SABINES. == CONSTRUCs. 
TON OF THE COMMON SEWERS.— WAR : WITH" 
ru CITY OP | GABIL, — PERFIDY or SEXTUS, 
| THE ELDEST: SON OF TAKQUIN. == GABIL 13 - 


 TRAYED, —SYBILLINE BOOKS; cob or ra- 


emos. og OF ARDBA.——RAPE or u- 
CRETIA. == CONDUCT - OF. JUNSUS urs. 


 REVOLT OF ROMB,— THE SENATE AND PROPLE 
 DEPRIVE TARQUIN OF THE REGAL AUTHORITY. 


— ESTABLISHMENT" OF THE” REPUBLIC, AND 
THE OFFICE OF CONSUL, == BRUTUS AND; o- 


 LATINUS ELECTED CONSULS; —'TARQYIN.. R= 
e FIRST - Fe” e a es 
170 — r 
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vius Tullius have not heſitated” to aſſign to that 

monarch che - honours of divine entraction; and 
che royal vanty might be gratified by the partial 
tale whieh- repreſented: him as the ſon of Vulcan, 
the god of fire; Vet though the name of his 


fathen'is-involved in doubt; that of his mother is 
citefully recorded; and when Corniculum funk 


beneath the aſcendancy of Rome, Octifia, then in 
a ſtare of pregnancy, was ſwept- away amidſt a. 
end of captives. Her beaury and inan 
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7. - MISTORYOOF ONE: 
— the natice of . 
—— enptn: the nerd of mat i 
age was extended ade fon of whom ſhe was de- 
vered, and perpetuatad h :thecoxpreſiive: name 
of Sgervius, yet the education of thti facherleſs in- 
fant was ſuch as might be expected frorn the 
rocyal patronage in a warlike age; and the diligence 
of his maſters was amply enen on his 
rapid progreſs in every martial exereiſe- . 
Elis future greatneſs is) ſuppoſed to e 
predicted by a lambent flame ruhich innocently! 
played round his infant head but more certain 
omens might be drawn from his :daring valour 
ö ar e I: The beardleſs warrior was 
2 ed by his ſplendid atchieve- 
ments. In the laſt war wich the Sabines he Jed 
the allies of Rome zoand in the glorious victory 
which decided che: fate of chaſe viral his 
proweſs as only ſatond $6 dt ot (Terquit. He 
had been early eſpauſed to „ Roman 
lady of illuſtrious! birth; and. on beg deceaſe, us 
aun merit, and the eſteem of his ſovereign, 
raiſed him to an alliance with the throne, , and 
preferred him to ſhare eee 5 . 
_ embraces of Tarquiniia. 155 
Ihe declining years of ee ee 1 
- the bieder: ee eee eee 
ee | | f Which 
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which he had been inveſte had ſmoothed; his- 


road tu pomer] and the Romans were accuſtomed 


of Servius taſeribed emirely to accident what 
he might i ſume meaſure / have derived: rom lis 


own merit; and no ſooner was he elevated to tho 


thront, than innumerable altars and temples 

throughout che city of Rome diſplayed. his g- 5 

titude t the goddeſs of Fortune 
Let the pride of the ſenate Was r 


wounded by the daring manner in which he had 


diſſenſiba. From the envy or enmity af the 


pPatrieians, Servlus appealed to the paſſions and 
gratitude of the plebeians. In a public en 5 8 


Keane ba-preſentedt the infant m“ 
Tarquin: e Beheld,“ ſaid he, '*.; — 


gef one of your greateſt lings The ſight. f 


e theſe, muſt bring to your remembmnce the 


< , virtues and victories of their -grandfather,. | 
cx. ; , wn bath | ati * A; | 
— *naglancholy death robbed you of him, and has 


ae his:; Hoſtegity: hn the artifices of hi 
| Ne dying breath bequeathed theſe 
gratitude, Romans, will be united with mine, 


in mn ſacred truſt. The — | 


Holt trie 4 


\ ſeized the ſceptre; and the firſt . | 
reign were clouded by intrigue, and. A 5 


1 21 


l 
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6: ſlaves of your creditors, nor groan beneath the 
c weight of the public burden. It chal} be my 
„ immediate care to remedy theſe evils 3 nor is it 
4 juſt that the lands which have been acquired 
„ by your martial toils, and at che expence of 
<© your blood; ſhould be diſtributed only among 
<< the great, whoſe eſtates you are condemned to 
« cultivate. You have long enough ſubmitted to 
| Eons contempt and oppreſſion of the patricians ; 
ce nor ſhall I confider the duties of my ſtation. ful- 
4. Hlled until 1 mann be. 
« dom r 
The plebeians began already to "a IEA re- 
luctance beſdre the ſuperior dignity of the pa- 
Rome, were firſt excited by the breath of Ser- 
— Lays the e 2 was 
| was confirmed by the policy of their — 
his private treaſures were laviſhed in the diſcharge 
of their debts; his vigilance reſcued large por- 
tions of land from thoſe who had uſurped them, 
and diſtributed them among the more indigent 
citinens; and his Juſtice retrenched the exorbitant 
e the patricians * and 
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- Abroad, Sueden Sets ene 


by ſucceſſive victories: over the Veientes and the 
Hetrurians; and at home be, prepared tu eſtabliſſn 


his authority: by the legal election of the eurir. 


In an affembly-of che people, he-opee: mare: come 
plained of tha unwoaricd cnmiy of the patti- 


cians; ang, deſcending haſtily fram his-tnbunal, 
offered to teſign the enfigns af royalty, and ta 
retire, with the grandſons of PFarquin, into vo- 

by the tumultuous voices of the citizens: the 
curia were inſtantiy aflernbled 3. and; the title of. 
Servius was ſanttioned by the fuffragen of the poo- 
ple. But the ſenate? ſtill refuſed ta acquieſce in 
the: popular 


poſed to have anly been diverted from abdiesting 


the Roman . ANPFARs af. 


 hiscearly progectrels: Fanaquil, W 3 
To confirm his power, nabe dee d Me 


iy of che grandſons of Tarquin, who in the 


determined to unite them to his two daughters, 
and to eſtabliſn the. Roman ſceptre in the hands 
of his poſterity. Lugius and: runs alreac/ were 
eee 
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eboige; their (perſevering\-acfiftance 
perplexed the mind of Servius ; and he is fup- 


ſilent lapſe of time had advanced to manhood, he 
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725 more than by the 1b: inequality ality of their years The "i 
former, proud, impetuous and revengeſul; in- 


flamed hy an inſatiate luſt of amhition, and indif- 


ferent-to che means by which he might: gratify 


it The latter, mild, indolent, and: inoſffanſive; 


and who, withoutoirtues, and without vices, was 


content to obeyq and was unfit to odd. 

In dliſpoſing of his daughters, Setvius Was ta- 
ther: guided by the parity of their years, than by 
the ſimilar tempers of their propoſed conſorts. 
His eldeſt, whoſe gentle and amiable qualities 


deſerved an happier:: fate, was i ſubjected to the 


and aſpiring genius ill brooked the diſtant proſ- 
pect of ſuedeſſſon eſpouſed and ruled with abſo - 
lute ſway the ſubrmiſſide Aruns⸗: dra e 


The Hetrurians had again invaded the tran- 


quillity of Rome ; and though three ſucceſſive | 


triumphs atteſt as many victories over chat reſt- 


leſs people, yet the fame of the conqueror has 


yielded to the more permanent reputation of the 
legiſlator. The civil law is attributed to the 


experience of Servius ; he balanced the rights 


and fortunes of the citizens; and guarded by 

fifty new regulations the obſervance of contracts, 

and the puniſiment of crimes- lens 9; pt 
Jo eſtabliſh ordert throughout, Servius had 
e . | ; into 


| 
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into diſtinct tribes; and more readily to diſ- 
charge the promiſe that he had engaged to re- 
eye the indigent, by transfetring to the wealthy 
a greater proportion of the public burden, he eſta, 
bliſned the Cenſus, or valuation of the eſtates of 


his ſubjecte ; and according to theſe, ſormed the 


turies, or companies of foot, and eighteen cen- 
turies of the equeſtrian order and theſe ninety; 
| Whom was to poſſeſs in land or effects one hun- 


 dredi thouſand aſſes of braſs, or upwards of three 


hundred and twenty-two pounds ſterling. 
The ſecond, claſs was, formed of twenty-one 
cCenturies of foot, and .comprehenged thoſe whoſe 
fortunes amounted e een alles, 
er a hundred and forty- tuo pounds. 
The third claſs was equal in number, chough 


inferior in property to the ſecond ; and included 


_ thoſe whoſe, wealth was fixed at fifty — 
aſſes, or one hundred and ſixty-one pounds. 
The fourth claſs conſiſted of ſuch as — 


pounds. 


The fifth. claſs compriſed thirty-one centuries; 


and, was appropriated to thoſe whoſe Aubſtance 


YE 


worth twenty-five thouſand aſſes, or fourſcore 


_ as re n 
TRY fand 
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fand fire hurt an-, & dung are pounds n { 
-ſhillings. - Wa! 
_ dun a hüt Haſs vs pen) 6 all tho 
who either had no eſtates, or were not worth ſo 
much as the members of the fifth claſs ; and al- 
though the number of them was ſo great, as 
| . eridigretnar_y Mack 
they were reckoned but as one century. 
Tbe people were diftinguilied in Seip waridus 
_ claſſes by their enſigns and their arms; choſe of 
the firſt were more ſplendid and fiiptuous in 
proportion to their ſuperior wealth. The defenſive. , 
ams ef the eſt" Claſbwers 4 Mer 644] Miet, 
an helmet of braſs, 4 cuiraſs and cuiſſes of the 
ſame metal; their offenſive, a pike, a javelin, and 
a ſword. The ſoldiers of the ſecond were with« 
out cuiraſs, and bore a long buckler, which fup- 
plied the deficiency. Thoſe of the third were 
ſill lighter armed than the ſecond. The fourth 
fought with their heads bare, and were prote&ed 
by a buckler alohe, The fifth were- expoſed 
without any armour to the miſſile weapons of 
their enemies; but their aſſiſtanee was feeble 
and diftant ; goings, e, per eager ref 
adverſaries by darts and ſlings, _ 

. Ruitus people wer dirfib By Ber- 
vinw into ane hundied/ umi HNA chilling, 
and fo rapid had been the progreſs of popula- 
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ton, that" accoriivng — nade by that 


monarch, the number of freemen capable of bear. 
ing arm, be Pe Eats mne 


hundred. 


ö 
levied from the different tribes, nor was each 


. U 5d 1 ſed to an weight of taxes. | 
Every century furniſhed a certain number f 


men, and contributed a certain portion of its 
wealth to the public ſupport. The firſt: claſs; 
whoſe centuries exceeded the aggregate number 
of the five others, ſuſtained the principal burden 
of the ſtate ; yet this inconvenience was compen · 
fated by the conſiderable ſhare of political influ- 
ence that was annexed to it. The votes of the 
people were in future taken by - centuries; and 
if the opulent united in purſuing their mutual 
eee, I EC e umb pn 
ohject of de liberation. 

"The proteRion which Servius/ had afforded to 
the mere indigent of his. fubjeRts, was extended 
to another condition of men, who for ſucceſlive 
the benefit of ſociety. The monarch was not 
unmindful of his own fervile extraction; and 
he had early in his reign, endeavoured to ren- 
der leſs inſupportable the unhappy lot of thoſe 


captivity: Under his auſpices, numerous altars 


has 
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had ariſen on the borders of the roads, to ile 
permitted to miniſter as prieſts; certain feſtivals 
were alſo appointed; and the bondſman might 
annually rejoice in the ſhort interval chat ſuſ: 
pended his OR IE 
the iron ſcourge of his maſter. 5 
CCC 
| W humane ve er ſuggeſted a than 
en 5 were - framed; and it was u not 
till near the cloſe of the reign of Servius, that 
he ventured on more deciſive meaſures, and 
ſervitude, The benevolenee of the maſter might 
indeed reward the diligence or fidelity of the 
ſlave with the ineſtimable gift of freedom; but 
when releaſed from the chain, he was ſtill ex- 
cluded from mingling with the citizens of Rome; 
and it was reſerved for Servius to relieve him 
from the ambiguous ſtate to which he had been 
condemned, and to confirm his happineſs by a 
legal eſtabliſhment, - Thoſe freed- men, who for 
juſt cauſes had received a ſolemn manumiſſion 
before the magiſtrate, were admitted to the pri- 
vate rights of citizens; and though the pride 
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— ie” wii". hy had hi 
therto diſdained almoſt to number among the 


human ſpecies; yet their murmurs were either 
| filenced by the authority, or ns, rex by 1. 
ebuueter of Servius. A 


The humanity of the mia had been exert- - 


eld to alleviate” the rigour of private *deſpotiſm ; 
and his diſintereſted ſpirit was diſplayed in erect- 
ing new bartiers againſt the capricious” exertife 
of regal power. The adminiſtration of juſtice, 
which had been ſolely veſted in the King, he 


fifſt transferred to a ſele& number of the ſenate; 
and the ſuggeſtions of favour or avarite were 


reſtrained by certain laws and regulations. 


Whatever ſatisfaction Servius might derive tour 


the invariable proſperity of bis reign, was em- 
bittered by the miſeries of domeſtic life.” His 


eldeſt daughter had fallen a ſacrifice to the poi- 
ſonous arts of her huſband Tatquin; his 'young= 
elt had adminiſtered che banefül "potion wiüch 


extinguiſhed the life of her conſort Aruns; unt 


Servius had equal feaſon to tegret the deatli 


of the firſt, and the life of the laſt. Lucius and 
Tull had already taſted of thoſe amôrous tranſ: 


ports which had prompted them to the murder 


of the reſpective partners of their marriage beds: 


But until their infatny was public, their enjoy | 


e and they folicted" te 
Vor. I. — +; "aged 


j 
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| 
| 
| 
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aged  Servius to fanction their embraces, and 
to proclaim their guilt, by conſenting to their 
nuptials. Though he liſtened in ſilent horrox- 
to the audacious requeſt, yet the juſtice of the 
monarch was checked by the affection of the fa- 
ther ; and what his virtue diſdained to approve, 
his indulgence forbore to puniſh... The altar 
of Hymen was profaned by the marriage Vows. 
of Tarquin and Tullia; the ambition of the for- 
mer was ſtimulated by the reproaches of the 
fi latter; and they endeavoured to efface the re- 
membrance of one crime by the commiſſion, of 
a greater. os 
Although che ſenate had Rnd to the ay 

thority « of Servius, a. deep, wound had been in- 
flicted on their haughty ſpirits by his acceſſion. 
to royalty. The ſervile ſtation from. which. he 
aroſe, the means by which he poſſeſſed himſelf c 


of the throne, that protection which, he had con- 


tinually extended to the plebeians, and that in- 
ceſſant policy with which he laboured, to Sepreſs 
 kardy., ſubmiſton to the beißen of the people 
at large had. rather tended. to confirm, than ta 
| extinguiſh. their jealouſy : They beg openly. ſv 
 tuſed, to. ray the popular, waer bad . 
bey, in private they rejeed, the, title of king 
for the 3 name of 'uſurper, 7 
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FThoſe diſcontents which might have died away 
in ineffeftual murmurs, were foſtered by the in 
vigorating breath of Tarquin and Tullia. Their 
atrigues had not | eſcaped the vigilance of Ser- 
vius; and to his aſpiring. ſon - in- law, he repre- 
ſented the danger as well as the guilt that at- 
rended his pretenſions. (“ My. own life,” faid he, 
te probably approaches its final period; and on 
% my diſſolution the Roman ſceptre will drop 
eee ee BE the crime of 

ee parricide; but if your impatient ambition al- 
e Jows you not to await chat event; and that 
« you are determined to urge your claim, as 
ee the grandſon. of Tarquinz remember that the 
reer 
| ©. reditary ſucceſſion once eſtabliſhed, may juſtly 
— throne; to whichyou woukd wil- 
R father 
** and your ſovereign· 

"The e ee of the eiperiatmed mo- 
narch were liſtened io with diſdain by Tarquin 
and Tullia; the former in à meeting of the ſe- 
who. had fo long defrauded him of his royal in- 
heritanee, and who had violated the truſt of a 
 gyardian, to uſurp the dignity of a fovereign. 
His ingratitude rekindled the fire of youth in 
the boſom of age; and the cauſe of Servius was . 
Þ G1: pleaded 
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pleaded with the fame eloquence as had indi- 
cated before the people his authority from the ; 
cabals of che patricians. If Tarquin,“ ſaid he, 
«5s better qualified” to reign,” I will not deprive 
<&the ſtate of a more able ſovereign than my 
ef" 1 received the kingdom from the people; 
| to them "will J reftore it; and will endeavour 
e to ſhow, hen reduced 65 the condition of a 
private man, that 1 Know how to obey, 4 I 
_ « knew how to govern ann wo 
The Roman ſcnate were diſmiſfed by the* pru- 
dence of Servius, and from their hoſtile Parti- | 
ality the mnarch once again appealed to tlie 
fuffrages of che people. In the open Forum he 
recapitiilated the battles that he had fought,” the 
vidtories' that he had obtained, and the triumphs. 
with which he had been adorned; With fu 
rior ſucceſs, he reminded them of the various 
regulations he had promoted! 7 of 'rhe "libefalicy 
wick which he had diſcharged" the "debts of the 
commons, and the firmnefs With which he had 
aſſerted the rights of the plebeians, againſt the 
oppreſſion of the patricians. e But now,“ added 
he, „a new competitor for the throne” offers 
* himſelf to you, and diſputes with me the re- 
mains of a reign” which 1 have devoted to the 
"ot happineſs of the public. He pretends that 
"© he received the crown from the dying breath 
52 * « of 
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«of his grandfather, and he invades your power 


« to. transfer-it to another. It is your cauſe I 


Wa for myſelf, if the meaſures I have 


. purſued have rendered you weary of my ad- 
« „or if the virtues of Tarquin ap- 


4. pear to you to merit che regal dignity, . 


ec conſent that you reſume the ſceptre that I 


c received from you; but I did not think my- 155 
« {elf at liberty to reſign it into any other hands 


ce but yours; and to you therefore I reſtore it.” 


The reſpectful ſilence which had been pre- 


ſerved during the addreſs of the king, was ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſtorm of applauſe and indignation; 
in tumultuous exclamations the impetuous multi- 
tude confirmed the crown to Servius, and vowed 


to avenge the unnatural preſumption of Tar- 


quin. That haughty chief beheld with terror the 
tempeſt that menaced him; with trembling haſte 
he ſought ſhelter in his palace from the popu- 


lar fury; by immediate ſubmiſſion, he appeaſed 
the reſentment of Servius; and the partial pa- 


rent, unwilling to involve in deſtruction the 
conſort of his only ughter; liſtened with fond 


credulity to his deluſive profeſſions,” and again 


reſtored him to his confidence and affection 


The kindneſs and paternal regard of Servius | 
were ill repaid by Tullia; that furious and aban- 


n woman received her huſband 8 


8 moſt 


I 


E, 
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; ey Se. a ambition. of his ee | 
had ——— 
05 from a TW en 
who 


royal an- 


jth —— 

foched, par which for a n o 

eg ee de — " 

n fidelity of the ſenators was ea 
The doubtful 


he at» 
of Tarquin ; 

the intrigues 

| ay ſhaken by 


his de- 
to his perſon, and aſſociated in 
tached 


in | 

diſſolute youths, 

noble but 

—_ Pu ag pleaſures he Ry — 
who were. fatigued by e ” | 

and 8 0 ar ag . — 
roy; re eee en, Cs 

— n of his cp — e 


5 ouſly * 1 


of Ser- 
the appearance « 

For a moment awed by ; * 8 
* | 

_ yas. Emboldened by the recoll "_ 
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hoary monarch ſternly reprimanded the guilt and 

„5 
ſpirit of Tarquin was fortified by deſpair ; his 

repeated treaſons allowed no room for pardon ; 


and his preſumption was to be expiated on a _ 


| fold, or applauded on a dune. 
The ſenators in ſilence and aftoniſh- 
ment awaited the event. The in- 
Adignant Servius had raſhly attempted to tear his 
ſon-in-law from the lofty ſeat that he had occu- 
pied; but his waining ſtrength was unequal to the 


U. C. >. 


conteſt ; and the remorſeleſs Tarquin ſeized: him 


by the waiſt, and hurled him down the ſteps of 


blood. The attachment of a few faithful friends 


had raiſed him from the ground; and their pious | 


cares were condudting his feeble Tepe towards the 
palace; when they were overtaken by the fatal 


diligence of the adherents of Tarquin : Theſe ex- 


ecuted with unfeeling exactneſs, the barbarous, 
commiſſion they were charged with; and with 


CO eee 


eſtabliſhed the throne of his ſon-in-law, - 


. Retr ket ellafinated 5 
in his capital may not perhaps excite the ſurpriſe 


inſtances of regicide, amidſt the ſanguinary deeds 


e e EEO OnT: 


G4 n 


the temple. The pavement was ſtained with royal 
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unnatural gullt of Tullia juſtly entitles. her to the 
pre · eminence in infamy,: While ſhe haſtened to | 
congratulate the ſucceſsful crime of her huſband, 
the hoofs of her horſes trampled on the breath · 
leſs corpſe, and her garments were polluted by 
the blood of her father. The charioteer in 8 
vuwould have turned from the gory. ſpectacle; the 

imperious voice of his miſtreſs commanded him 
to proceed; the body of Servius was cruſhed by 
her exulting wheels; and the name of vicus ſcele- 
ratus long proclaimed the pun and en 
. „We en which e andes, eee 
inclined to a democracy, was changed, by the 
acceſſion of Tarquin the Proud, into lawleſs deſ- 


potiſm. The ſurname by which he was after- 


wards diſtinguiſhed was juſtified hy che firſt, mea- 
ſures of, his government; and - though his early 
pretenſions had been founded on the refuſal of 
the ſenate to ſanction the election of Servius, yet 
he himſelf diſdained either to acknowledge in 
that aſſembly, or in the people, the ſource, of au- 
thority ; and prepared to defend the bloody ſceptre 
that he graſped by bee. ebe ge- 
quired) it. ire, 5-6; 
Oft che fix e . 15 
had been allowed to reach the period of natural 
life and the example and enviable fate of Numa 


N 


ful death could only be ſecured by a virtuous and 


tranquil reign. But ſuſpicion is ever the attend- 
ant of guilt; and the palace of the tyrant was 
ſurrounded by guards, and protected by the vain 
barriers of braſs and iron. His numerous ſpies 


were quickened by his profuſion ; wealth and vir- 
tue were deemed equally criminal by a rapacious 
and flagitious prince; and the ample: patrimony 


and unſullied reputation of Marcus Junius were 


rendered ſtill more obnoxious by his marriage with 
the youngeſt daughter of the firſt Tarquin. That 
| venerable ſenator, during two ſucceſſive reigns, 


had poſſeſſed the confidence of che chrone; and 
in tlie full enjoyment of the eſteem of his coun- 


The inhuman diſpoſition of his oppreſſor would 


have been violated had he eluded his hatred by a 
natural death. The fatal order was given to che 


royal ſatellites; and the elder ſon of Junius, as 


the heir of his fortunes, was united in his de- 
ſtruction; but the younger deceived the vigilance 


of Tarquin, and clothed himſelf in the garb of 
idiotiſm; nor can the pious fraud be cenſured 


which preſerved him from the inſatiate cruelty of 


| eee ee wee mer father and his 
brother. 

2 ran creme: of th bn. 
IS with 
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with tears the memory and adminiſtration of Ser- 
vius ; but they were not permitted © publickly 
to: indulge their unavailing ſorrows; and from 
the fatal jealouſy of Tarquin, the indignanttrain 
of patricians ſought ſhelter in the protecting walls 
of the neighbouring ſtates of Italy. Although the 
humble poverty of the plebeians could neither 
awake the fears, nor allure the deſires of their 
rapacious ſovereign, yet his pride was | gratified 
in wantonly trampling on their moſt ſacred pri- 
vileges ; they were again ſubjected to the weight 
of taxes, from which they had been ſo lately 
relieved; their diviſion into claſſes and centys 
ries was neglected or aboliſhed-; the laws that 


had been made in their favour were annulled; j 


all aſſemblies, even for amuſement, were ſtritly - 
prohibited; and the dark mind of the tyrant aſ- 
pired to involve every deſcription of his ſubjects 
in one general gloom and common miſery, _—- 

From the * oppreſſion of Rome, the iron ſceptre 
of Tarquin was ſtretched over her allies, Con- 
{cious of the hatred of the Romans, he medita- 
ted to ſecure his throne by the precarious friend 
ſhip of ſtrangers. With chis view he had be- 
ſtowed the hand of his daughter on Octavius 
Mamilius, who by the character of courage and 
experience in war, had eſtabliſhed his influence 
pee Latines. But the native inſolence of 


Tarquin 
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Tarquia. permitted him not long to wear the 
_ weil of courteſy. At his defires the Latin chiefs 
had conyened a national aſſembly at Ferentinum: 


Their haughty ſpirits were wounded by the cold 
negle&t of the Roman prince; he diſguſted 
by a ſtudied abfence thoſe whoſe alliance he had 
earneſtly ſolicited ;- and when he appeared, the 
indifference with which he affefted to excuſe his 
delay ſerved to augment the inſult. 


Turnus Herdonius was ne —_ 


the La by his enterpriſing genius and ready 


eloquence; To theſe might be added, that ha- 
tred to Tarquin, which generous virtue muſt 
always feel to ſucceſsful tyranny. While he vin- 
dicated with honourable patriotiſm the indepen- 
dence of his country, he painted in glowing co- 
Jours the luſt, the avaxice, the cruelty of the ty- 
rant; his ſtern deſpotiſm, which was ſupported by 
the avowed power of the fword, and the deep 

impreſſion of terror and deteſtation which marked 
the deſolated ſtreets of his capital. 


« the hand of the executioner, or have been 


5 driven into exile, will ſtrangers,” exclaimed _ 
. Herdonius, © find Tarquin a lefs rigid or leſs 
. rapacious maſter? Judge of the fate e 


t expect from that of Rome.“ 


The guilty foul of Tarquin was ard by he 
animated 


« If the moſt 
* virtuous among the Romans have periſhed by 


an, we 
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though his . invectives a the unhap- 
py Servius, atteſted him neither deficient in elo- 
cution, nor diffident in diſplaying it; yet his wea- 
pons ſeemed to fall from his hands, and he 
ſhrunk from the challenge of this more bold and 
vigorous competitor, - His arrogance was con- 


cealed beneath an affected humility ;* and while 


he entreated the Latin chiefs ' to © ſuſpend their 
opinions, he ſolicited their ' indulgence to grant. 
him till the next day to defend * h 
np pad Herdonius. ; 
- Inſtead: of devoting that interval to the juſi- 
— of his own character, he employed it 
in undermining the reputation of his rival. The 
domeſtics of Herdonius were not proof againſt 
his ſplendid offers; they conſented to betray 
their unſuſpecting maſter, and to ſecretly con- 
vey among his baggage a quantity of arms. Thus 
prepared, Tarquin waited with impatience the 
return of morning; and preſented himſelf 
with confidence before the Latin chiefs. The 
enmity of Herdonius he artfully attributed to his 
having refuſed to him the hand of his daugh- 
ter. But this is not the moment,” added he, 
pl for me to enter on my defence. Your. on 
< intereſt, your on ſafety, - your liberties, and 
*-your lar ac cab ren e. 
. cc tion.“ 
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ron.“ Thence he proceeded to accuſe Her- 
donius of having conſpired to uſurp the fove- 
reignty of the Latin cities, and to open his road 
to power by the deſtruction of the aſſembled 
chiefs ; and to ſubſtantiate his charge, he referred 


to the/itims'thit were concealed OO HI 


euby vr '} 245 eie 55 * SM 


Ig he" eil beuge zebesen de , 
would probably hade compared the character of 


the accuſer wich Mat of the accuſed ; but their 
penetration was Gobtled by their fears; and the 
inſtant datiger that ſcemed to menace them en- 
otoſſed” Whblly 'tHeir' thoughts. The confidence 
of Herdonius decided his fate. Bold in con- 
ſeidus innocence, he demanded that his baggage 


| Holild'be Karchet and agreed to 'acknvwiedge 


_ the diſcovery eee mage, eee | 


fatal wenpons were Produced ity open day; 
trrnileSus* {6Benftih of ia Judges Wrox 


through che redidus forchs of juſtite; and with- | 
out petmitting the unhappy vichm to rephy, they 
unanirnbuſly condetrined him to expiate his 8 | 


tended crime by imifſediate death.” 5 tl [16 
It "wi trot only on the — or wiſe 


| rriidable Competitor that Tarquin had reaſon to 


congratulate himſelf: The Latins fondly believed 


they owed their Uberties to his protecting vigi- 
lance; and the "momentary impulſe of thein gra- 


titude 
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titutle inveſted, him with the enviable title and 
extenſive” authority of general of their. armies. 
The Hernici and ſeveral cities of the Volſci acce< 
ded to the growing confederacy,/ and acknow- 
ledged him as their chief. On die ruins of Alba, | 
the policy of Tarquin erected a new temple. to 
Jupiter Latialis : In this, the deputies of the con- 
ſeclerate ſtates were annually and folemnly. to re- 
— e 
broad foundation of the | imperial r of 
Nu. ä 
eee, Ma A 
vloyed to-cruſh.thoſe.of the Volles, who refuſed to 
Join the-new-confederacy, a9; <a the be- 
SG chicas pfide farmer, mae alice 
by aflault, and levelled. to the ground; and the 
army of the latter, near Rretum, confefied the 
wonted fortune of Rome, and furniſhed to Tar- 
quin the honours of 2 triumph. 
5 | The maniab tropics of that monarch ave long 
; eee 
tavages of time, and has. tranſmitted his name 
3 Some idea of the 
| heighth 
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heighch and, breadth of theſe may be drawn. from 
the teſtimony, of Pliny, Who deſcribes them, capa- 
ble ot admitting; a waggon loaded with hay : Some 
1 n. of 8 * 


Rn ORGY ee eee Athou-, 
and talents, or one hundred and, three thouſand 


pounds ſterling, were paid by the republic far 


_ eleaphng and repaiting them, During the admini - 
ſtration of Auguſtus, che uſeful magnificence oi 
his, friend Agrippa is reported to have. poured 
ſeven rivers into. theſe ſubterraneous channels; and 


barges are deſcribed as having actually ee | 


der the ſtreets, and buildings of Rome; The few, 
inhabitants who. ate thinly ſcattered, through mo- 
dern Rome, render theſe capacious accommoda- 


tions go longer neceſſary ; but in ſome. places they: 


are ſtill, open 49. the eye of curiolity ; and the tra- 
veller, whilft, he conterpplates in aſtoniſhment, the 


the. eternal city... 


a 81 * * 2 | LY 17 


„„ | 
poſe, that whilſt he urged with. inceſſant diligence | 


che labours of the Romans, he conſidered leſs. the 


_ future advantages. which they might derive. from 
their toils than he was attentive to divert thaw 


minds by conſtant fatigue from dangerous enqui- 


# 


| - RG i anne de hep 


ciſed it. | The obſcure” city of Gabii had refuſed 
to follow the example of the majority of the 
Latin cities ; the rejected with honeſt indignation 
the authority of the tyrant : and her gates wete 
ever open to the illuſtrious fugitives Who had fled 
from his arrogance, his avarice, or his cruelty: 
Her generous protection was amply compenſated 
by the virtues which ſhe had ſheltered, A band of 
noble warriors, ' whoſe native courage was quick 


|  ened/by the thirſt of vengeance; iffued from her 


walls; and extended their deviſtatibiie throughout! 
the territories of Rome; that capital which had 
defied the combination of ſo many nations, trem- 
died at che kindred valour of her own exiled citi- 
Zens the haughty ſpirit of Tarquin was 
ſtrained to provide for the ſufety of bins, 
deeper trenches, and more ſolid fortifications ; yer 
the open country was {till expoſed to the preda- 
tory incurſions of the exiles and their protectors; 
the villages were delivered to the flames; the 
harveſt was blaſted by their preſence ; and the re- 
ſources of Rome were diminiſhed,” and her wants 
augmented by the trembling crowd" of huſband- 
wen who deſerced the country and fought ſhelter 
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have 
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Hare been gratißed by the ſafferings, of bis fubs 


jects; but his fears were awakened by their mur- 


vious to force, were acceſſible to treaſon; and the 
dark and diſhonourable project which the Roman 


monarch adopted, ſufficiently diſplays the extent 


of, his fears, and the magnitude of the object: 
To reduce Gabiiz he heſitated not to expoſe. the 
ſafety, and proſtitute the honoury of his eldeſt ſon 
Sextus; Tarquinius i That prince was inſtructed to 
inyeigh againſt the adminiſtration of his father; 


cutioner. He appeared to nouriſh a deep reſent - 


ment of the ignominious puniſhment; his diſcon- 
tents were fomented hy the emiſſaries of the ex- 


les; and ſafety and revenge ſeemed... both to 


prompt. his haſty retreat to Gabii: The ſuperior 
dignity of the fugitive. endeared him to the Ga- 


bini; che hopes of the exiles were revived: by his 


preſence ; in various expeditions he was intruſted 
with the chief command; and his father, with 
whom he maintained a ſecret correſpondence, was 


careful only. to oppoſe to him inferior detach- 


ments: His valour and ſucceſs excited the eſteem of 


the,nobles 5, while the liberality wich which he dis- 


rributed his ſpoils, .ſecured the attachment of his: 
troops, „e | 


multitude. 


Vor. I. VVàV»Lᷣ; 


and in the open Forum his pretended imprudenca | 
was publicly chaſtiſed by the ſcourge of the exe- 


2 — . 


_ 


duced and, through a perplexed and diſg 


do the diſtruſt of their o) nobility, and to repoſs 


sro OF KOME, 
e eee ies babe ebend 


erer in Gabii, than he Uiſpunched a realty 
dave to receive the inſtructions of Tarquin. The 


erafty and cautious monarch was unvilling to 
commit: the fate of the enterpriſe to che fidelity of 


the meſſenger. Inſtead of returning any anſwer, 


he led him into his garden; and crepping the 
heads of the talleſt poppies, commanded him to 


report to his ſon what he had witneſſed. The pe- 
netration of Sextus. unrawelled the myſterious. 


mandate; and he prepared to obey it hy the de- 
ſtruction of the principal citizens of Gabii. 
In che execution of this defigh, whit oe ab 


kor the treachery and ingratitude, we are cempel- 


led to acknowledge the dextrous diſſimulation of 


Sextus. Each artifice that experienced eraft'could 


ſuggeſt was ſucceſsfully employed = Pretended 
emiſſaries were e eee e | 


labyrinth of fraud, the inhabitants were eondu 


their confidence in the ſon of that tyramt againſt 
whom they had declared eternal war. Antiftius 
Petro, whoſe more eminent merits had rendered 
him peculiarly formidable to Sextus,, fell an irn 
mediate facrifice to the fury of the multitude ; an 


| the care of / diſcovering the accomplices of © his 
ſuppoſod treaſon was committed'to the ſon of Tar- 


= * © if * * 
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d Sauioned by ts protence he involved) ins 
promiſcuous deſtruction every citizen who was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by birth or ability; and while the in- 


habitants awaited in filent conſternation the ſtroke 


of the executioner, the city gates were opened to 
Tarquin, en en eren Fp 
ſucceſs had advanced from Rome. 
The cruelty of the conqueror, if che San 
of Tarquin can merit that name, was checked by 
policy; and to the proſtrate Gabini he not only 
® treaty which, ſecured their independence, and 
raiſed the vanquiſhed city to an ally of Rome. 


-It is to this interval of peace that the Sybilline © 
books are attributed. Fo adopt the narrative of 


| Dionyſius, a woman whoſe perſon was totally un- 
| known preſented herſelf before Tarquin, and ofs 
fered to ſell him, at a very conſiderable m_ 
nine volumes; on his refuſal ſhe withdrew, burnt 


three, atid returning, demanded the ume price for 


the remaining ſix' as for the nine. Her conduct 


expoſed her to the ſcorn and deriſion of the mo- 


narch ; but his aſtoniſhment was awakened and 


curioſity excited, when, returning a ſecond time 
wich three only, the perſiſted" in her original de- 


mand. The books were ſubmitted to the inſpec- 


tion of the Augurs ; they were pronounced Wicgn- | 
CIO Sybil of Cumæ, afid were 


H 2 5 . 
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declared an ineſtimable treaſure, | The won 
was gratified with the ſum that ſhe demanded, and 


immediately diſappeared ; but the books were pre- 
 ferved with religious caution; They were conſigned 
to the peculiar care of two citizens of noble birth, 
ho were diſtinguiſhed by the title of - duumyri = 
| When the ſtate was threatened by the dangers o 

_ foreigh-invaſion, or ſhaken by domeſtic difſenſion, 
the| myſterious. pages were conſulted with awful 
reverence ; and the rage of the elements and the 0 
indignation of the gods were appeaſed or; propi- 
tated by the rites and ne er . Ba wv and 
cred yoluntes pteſeribed. 1 FS Ri 
| "eaten alike Sybil were 4 | 
e eee few to Whom the care 
of them was conſigned ; but the Jus Papirianum 
perpetuates the name of the learned and indefa+ 
Jo ex compiler, who flouriſhed: under the teigh 


of Tarquin, and whoſe labours beſtowed: upon 5 


kd: countrymen. that code whieh ſor ſucceſſive 
years was -Feſarotk to as N 80 depoſit of 
Jjuriſprudence. o e i ir 
; Aditi of; Targuin 3x/diſtinguiſhed 
by the moſt + ancient digeſt of / laws, yet the hap» 
pineſs that his ſubjeRts might have derived from 

the ſtudious toils of Papirius, was embittered 
by the avarice and cruelty of the monarch, and 
by the licentious . of bu ſons. The 
D. 59 4 14 power 


> . 
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Toner or poſſeſſions of the Rurulians bad ang. rel 


* kened the jealouſy, or allured the deſires of T- 
uin. With a royal army he had inveſted th&r- 
| Kapital Ardea; and the Roman chiefs who em- 
ployed the day in the boldeſt attacks, devoted 
cheir evening hours to ſocial converſation. The 
charms and virtues: of their abſent conſorts afford- 
| ed a natural and frequent theme; and Collatinug, 

who derived his lineage from thg ſame ſource 
as the elder; Tarquin, praiſed wie fond but im- 
provident partiality the beauty and modeſty of - 
his wife Lucretia. His royal kinſmen Mill aſ- 
ſerted the equal merits of their own conſorts 
and to terminate the riſing diſpute, they agreed 
to embrace the interval of the night to viſit, un- 


erxpectedly their homes, and to acknowledge the 
ſuperiority of her who ſhould | be found moſt 


prudently occupied during che abſence of her huſ- 


band. The tables of the daughers- in- law of Tar- _ 


quin were adorned with royal luxury, and the 
mirth of the feaſt ſeemed clouded by the appear- 
ance of his ſons: From the ſplendid. repaſt, to 
which they were invited with. cold civility, they 
haſtened to the houſe of Collatinus, which Was 
ſituated at ſome diſtance. from the capital. 
Although the night was already far advanced 


; when they arrived at the manſion, they till found 


i jo - . 
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the labours of the loom. A bluſh of joy pre- 


claimed the modeſt tranſport which the unex- 
pected appearance of her huſband inſpired; the 
fHimple fare that was preſented beſpoke a family 
that perſevered in virtuous frugality ; but though 
the pampered appetite of Sextus might diſdain the 
"homely board OG Es IE ny 
feaſted with the charms of Lucretia. : 
| The duties of a camp compelled however his 
return to Ardea; and the enamoured prince, with 
his companions, reluftantly quitted the object of 
his guilty deſires: Yet che image of the abſent 
fair till haunted his imagination; her reſerve, 
"inſtead of repreſſing, had ſerved to augment the 
amorous flame; and the paſſion of Sextus ſoon 
. ſuggeſted a pretence for returning to Collatia, 
and lodging in the houſe of Collatinuss He 
was received by Lucretia with that reſpe& and 
attention which were due to the ſon of her ſove. 
reign, and to the kinſman of her abſent conſort. 
But luſt precluded Sextus from enjoying that re- 
poſe to which the reſt of the family reſigned 


| themſelves. Ar the filent hour of midnight he 


entered the chamber of Lucretia; a drawn 
ſword glittered in his hand; and the affright- 
ed fair, awakened from her fleep, beheld with 
terror the daring intruder ; who, after reveal- 
ing his name, and menacing her with inftant 

, leach, 


1 Wnt 
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death, if ſhe preſumed to call for aſſiſtance, de- 


clared the ohject of eaſonable 
adulterous deſires. 85 85 2 93 
A Roman matron, in che virtuous 
e 
Pan but |the dread of ignominy triumphed over 
e eee e 
corpſe ts, proclaim that he had only a- 
venged the injured honour of Collatinus. Her 
mind ſhrunk from the idea of poſthumous infa- 
my; and the paſſion of the ſon of Tarquin was 
From the imperſect enjoyment he was ſummoned 


by the approach of day; and exulting in his crime 


The very name of Lucretia has become ex- 


preſlive of the virtue of chaſtity; But ſhe would 


ill have merited the admiration of ſucceſſive 


ages, could: ſhe have endured the thoughts of 
TH $i 


ſurviving the approbrious ou 
| trage. Scarce had 
the baſe raviſher departed, before ſhe wrote to 
Collatinus to haſten from the camp, and to 
F e qty Dorner eas an 
2228 mouming, with a poignard under 
ae, ſhe proceeded to Rome: As her cha- 
W 
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demanded the ſource of that affliction which her 


Areſs and features diſplayed; ſhe anſwered only 


by deep and inceſſant ſighs; or declining to diff 
cloſe the cauſe of her ſorrows but in a full af: 
Handi, of her own and her huſband's relations. 
Amidſt the concourſe of patricians who throng- 
: ed the houb af Lucretius, the moſt ' diſtinguiſhed 
were, Publius Valerius, ardent in the defence of 
freedom; and Junius Brutus, impatient to relin- 
quiſh the maſk of idiotiſm which he had aſſum- 
ed, and to avenge in the blood of Tarquin the 
murder of his father and his brother. In the 
preſence of theſe, and of her huſband Collatinus, 
Lucretia diſcloſed her own ſhame and his diſho- 
nour, and proclaimed the treacherous author of 


HDoth. She proteſted the unſpotted innocence of 


her heart; but at the ſame time declared her 
firm reſolution not to live, and conjured” them 
not to ſuffer the crime of Sextus to paſs unt 
puniſhed. While the received with tranſport 
che ſolemn vow of vengeance, her lofty ſpirit 
rejected the cold conſolations of thoſe who would 
have reconciled her to life, by repreſenting her 
mind unpolluted by the violation of her body. 
| | No,“ | exclaimed ſhe, with generous indigna- 
| "tion, © it never ſhall be ſaid that any woman fur- 
e vived her honour, and juſtified her ſhame, by 
5 te the example of Lucretia. A tender embrace 
tds her father and het: kuſband, allowed but a 
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wort. and mournful delay; with manly refolu-! = 


tion ſhe plunged the poignard in her boſom, 
and the inſtant death that - followed the ſtroke, 
1 of life e dread 
of diſgrace. a 25 

Wide dir ſpotturors gazed in ite than 
the bloody corpſe of Lucretia, a new and unex- 
arouſed their dormant indignation. The un- 
daunted ſpirit of Junius Brutus burſt forth from 
beneath the clouds that had hitherto obſcured. it; 
and emerging from the degrading diſguiſe of 
idiotiſim, the deliverer of his country drew the 
reekeing dagger from the boſom of Lucretia; and 
as he held it aloſt, Yes,” exclaimed he, 1 


4 ſwear by this blood, once ſo pure, and which 
64 royal villiiny alone could have preſumed to pol⸗ pies 


jute, to purſue with incefſant vengeance, the 
« haughity Tarquin, his guilty wife, and his chil- 
& dren; and I call the gods to witneſs, that I will 

© never ſuffer either that family, or any other, 
to bear the title of king in Rome. Sur- 
priſe and reſentment ſtill occupied the furround- 


ing multirude; and che empire of the "paſſions 6 
was propitious the freedom in Rome. Noe 


only Collatinus, L and Valerius, who felt 
as the huſband; the father, and the patriot; but 


che whole aſſernbly, with one unanimous accla- 


mation, pronounced the fame oath; and could 


3 
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oaths only; the flecting ee. 


as ſong ig en eee | 


mers. the aonlics of his tier and ds bep- 
0 


pelled to adopt, to avoid the fame fate; he painted 
in lively colours the crimes by which Tarquin, 


in nnen W the throne: 
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and his remorſeleſs conſort z the inhuman regi- 
 cide by which their guilty nuptials were followed; 
the open aſſaſſination of Servius Tullus, a mo- 
narch the moſt juſt and moſt merciful; and the 
-houry corpſe of che royal father mangled by che 
chariot V ret of the mn and” A 


« Bue why,” ded be „ Gad U dwell on | 


« the crimes committed by che tyrant againſt 


lis own family and blood? The wrongs than 


© he has done his country, his injuries co you, 
<« are without number, and beyond ſufferance. 
| Wich what an utter contempt of all our las 


did he uſurp an elective kingdom? And how 
4 has he maintained himſelf in his illegal power ? 
« By the oppreſſion, by the baniſhment, by the 

© murder of his ſubjects. Behold the patricians, 


* how degraded; even our greateſt enemies ean- 


not contemplate” our humiliation without pity. 
And for you, plebeians, what is become of 
_ « your rights and privileges? Are 'you ever ſum- 
« moned to aſſiſt at ſacrifices; to elect your ma- 


« giſtrates; or to decide on public affairs? Have 


« you not been treated as che vileſt of flayes? 
And while abroad furrounding nations bow be- 
RD Ow I0 WCET 


ce they 


_— 
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Arthey not at home condemned to the moſt 
e, painful and ſervile labours? To bend beneath 
de the continual burdens impoſed; to toil inceſ- 
3 in mines; to reſpire the unwholeſome 
air of finks and common ſe wers 
, Are theſe miſeries, continued the indig- 
a never to end? Or if you pro- 
i poſe. to aſſert your freedom, how long will Woh 
« you delay it? You wait perhaps for the 

. death of Tarquin; but deſirable as that event 
N may ſeem, what benefit would - you derive 
e from it? He has three ſons. more wicked if 
e polſible than himſelf; and by the recent 
© be expected from the lawleſs race. There, Ro- 
at daughter of Lucretius, the wife of Collatinus. 
#: She died by her own hand. See there a no- 
tet ble lady whom the luſt. of a Tarquin has re- 
duced to vindicate the ſpotleſs innocence of 
.« her heart, at the expence of het Iiſe. ' Sextus, 
;* entertained with hoſpitality by her as the kinſ- 
.<. man of her huſband; Sextus, the treacherous 
gueſt, became her brutal raviſner. But the 
4 chaſte, the generous Lucretia, ſcorned to ſur- 
ed vive the inſult. Glorious woman !; once treated | 
-» 2 a. ſlave, the. thought life could be no longer 
OI LycnaT1A, a Woman, ee an 
| Vt | | “ exiſtence 


* 
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«-exiſtence that depended. on che will of a h 
ee rant: And ſhall we, ſhall nen, with ſuch an 
<<; example before our eyes, and after. twenty-five 
« years e inglonious ſervitude, through the fear» 
c« of death; \ſtill\defer-afſerting our liberty?”/-1 "> 
No, Romans,” exclaimed he, „ now id che 
« time; the favourable moment we Have ſo long 
<«.-waited for is at length arrived. Tarquin is ab- 
« ſent from Rome; the patricians preſent them- 
ce ſebyes to conduct the enterpriſe; the city is 
% abundantly Provided with men, with arms, 
&: and every fequiſite to ſecure ſucceſs. There 
is nothing wanting if our on courage does 
« not fail us. And ſhall thoſe whoſe; valour has 
<<; ever been conſpicuous; when foreign; cnemics* = 
ct vert to be ſubdued, or when ther ambition or 
. « avarice of a tyrant ſummoned them to con- 
«| queſt; ſhrink from danger when they are to 


deliver themſelves from ſlaveryx ??? rhtogg 


$44 iS 


%% Nor let any be intimidated by the army 
+ chat Tarquin now: commands. If you imas: 
0 gine the ſoldiers will take the part of theirs 

c general, baniſh the vain apprebenſwn. The 
</ Jove of Überty is natural to all men; your 
fellow · citizens in the camp feel the weight o6 
. oppreſſion, as ſenſibly, as you who are in Romer 


ee at gov; ata 
| Comin the yoke. But even if we I" 


ect 
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. th-ande\hrcrgh 20: Gettin" 
4 the tyrant, the number of theſe can be but 


«ſmall; and we have the means in our own 


« the gods are for- us; thoſe gods whoſe temples 
ce with ſacrifices from hands polluted with blend, 
« and by the unexpiated crimes:committed againſt 
<«< his ſubjects. O! ye deities, h protected our 

cc anceſtors, and ye ſpirits who watch for the 


_ «preſervation and glory of Rote, do you in- 


t fpire us with courage and unanimity in this 
«glorious cauſe, and ue wilt to che laſt breach 
* deſend your rights from profanation,” -. 


e e ee 


interrupted by the acclamations or tumultuous paſ- 


ions of the people: As the crimes of Tarquin, 


the fate of Lucretia, and their own oppreſſiom 


were ſucceſſtyely preſented; they were alternately 


impreſſed by deteſtation, by pity, and by indlig - 
nation; to theſe emotions ſucceeded the unbound- 
ed tranſports of joy, from the proſpect of a new 
and more happy government. Tet the rigid pa- 


one of deſpotiſm, refuſed to avail- himſelf of 


4 
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cheit” imimeckate rüge; nor would he conſent th 
arm the irmpertious multitude, until the legal ſuf- 
trages of the curi had confirmed the decree of 
the” ſenate, which deprived Tarquin of all legal 


authorny, condemned him and his poſterity to 8 


eternal 'baniſhment, and devoted to the ixrEM NAI 
©0Ds, every Roman who "Thould hereafter, by 
word or deed, ho og oofegnnccers e 
ration. 

Te fopply' de policeat' void which this 4. 
cree had occaſioned, the reins of adminiſtration | 
the father of Lueretia, with the deſcriptive title 
of inter-rex, But the more permanent form of 

government, which was in ſuture to decide the 
fate of Rome, became the important object of 
deliberation amongſt her aſſembled chiefs : The 
fine ſagaciry that had diſtinguiſhed the firſt mea, - 
fures of Brutus was now diſplayed on a more 
extenſive field ; the paſſions of the plebeians had | 
dees Kindled by che fte of his elocinion ; the | 
ſteady light of his reaſon: Experience, he urged 
had ſhewn, through the reigns of Romulus and 
Numa, the neteſſity of arming the magiltrac) 
e ee ee l eee 
the ſenate and the gpm ; it was neither 
Err W rit 
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to one perſon, nor to render it perperual,s, i 


| be. divided between, two, whoſe. 
abilities might be appropriated to the public wel- 
fare; and theſe might be_ frequently changed 
left from long dontinuance in power, they migh 


learn to abuſe it, or ome un to reſign 


| it. © Let us change, faid he, < the yery names 


* 


the pompous enſigns of regal power, 
1 * Crowns, and royal garments bh 


A as 0 


7 of king. and kingdom, and confer oh thoſe who 


« are to govern us the title o conjul, . A 


* Roman ſtate that of republic, . Let us aboliſh 


Ne 


% me too far; the 5. name of king, 1 
ec was confecraed by the ſame auſpices as Rome 
ce herſelf at her foundation, muſt not. be for ever 


« extinguiſhed ; but let us aſſign it to chat ma- * 


6e giltrate to whom we commit the ſupreme care | 
4 of religion; and. let him ene pe St ng. 
& of ' the, ſacrifices.” 5 LI 
The ſyſtem of 1 


2 *4 
«© ft 1 
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unanimous voices conferted the important dignity 

on Brutus and Collatinus; who if preferred by 
their ſuperior virtues, poſſeſſed at the ſame time 
no indifferent recommendation from the confidence 
of their implacable' band les n 8 
vernment of Tarqun. 4% 02 
At the firſt ſound of e ne cap | 
curity; ſhe beheld with terror a people who had 
long endured with ſubmiſſion" every indignity that | 
royal arrogance could heap upon their. heads, 
burſt from che fetters of deſpotiſm, e ee 
arms round the ſtandard of freedom. Her on 
huſband's throne; and the murders of Aruns and 
of Servius Tullius might well have juſtified: the 
tardy execution: Yet! ſome praiſe is due tõ the 
moderation of the Romans, who; amidſt the rage 
of inſurrection, reſpected her perſonal ſafety, and 
diſtriſſed her amidſt the teproaches of a city which 


e ee ee ae r 5 


by her cruelty. 18 3:6 
Before Tullia could | join her * . __ 


8 mour of the revolt at Rome had reached the 


camp before Ardea; and Tarquin, (whoſe vices as: 
a tyrant were faintly gilded by prompt and un- 
daunted courage) on the firſt intelligence, accom- 
panied by his ſons and a few companions of his 

crimes and fortunes, preſſed forward to the gates 
Vor. I. 1 of 


#1 7 
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of the capital: But he found every avenue ftrily 
guarded:; and the ramparts lined by an armed and 
hoſtile multitude, who menaced to efface * 
nnn 4 
w. 6. „ Wah dae {pred the tyrans babed 
do return to the army: But the defec- 
tion had already gained the camp; the emiſſa- 
ries uf Brutus had publiſhed the refolutions” of 
the. capital; and exhorted the folders ta concur 
with their fello w- citizens and to aſſert their rights 
as men. Tins. Herminius and Marcus Hora»: 
Tarquin's abſence; their popularity bad ſeconded 
thei views of Brutus; in a foll-affembly: of the 
ſoldiers, convened by centuries, it was determined 
the ſenate, and ſanctioned by the citizens of 
poſed. to the mortification of this double deſer- 
tion, was reduced to feek from the arms of his 
ſubjects that ſhelter in Gabi which his. oppreſſion 
had fo repeatedly obliged them to RR 
the ſume city. 
A ſovereign, A e er yuny⸗ 
tn years of age, driven into exile with his royal 
conſort and offspring, might have naturally ex- 
cited the compaſſion of the neighbouring ftates ; 


KJ, 


+ * — 
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ſucceſsful crirnes and the Ttalians in general, long 
diſguſted by his arrogance, liſtened with cold in- 
difference to his ſolicitations, or rendered his mis» 
fortunes ſtill more intolerable by infulr. The Ga- 
obtained poſſeſſion of their city, and the promiſ- 


moſt virtuous citizens: They refuſed to gratify his 


ambition by arming to reſtore him to the Ro- 
man throne; and the reſtleſs old man, who de- 


ſpiſed a ſtate of inactiye ſecurity, quitted with in. 


dignation the walls of Gabii, to ſeek in Hetruria, 
the native country of his mother, a people more 
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vaw las" or ROMs. — eAusk of Axl 
QuIN FSPOUSED "BY THE. TARQUINI, — col. 
"$Þ1RACY AT ROME, — EXECUTION OF TAE sous 
% nRvTvs, Kc. — Cor Aus ABDICATES 
THE CONSULSHIP, —WAR WITH "THE TARQUI- | 
NII.—DEATH OF BRUTUS, — HIS CHARACTER, 
= VALERIUS SOLE CONSUL, — ACQUIRES THE 
SURNAME POPLICOLA, — HIS REGULATIONS, — 
- PORSENA ESPOUSES THE CAUSE OF TARQUIN. 
— MARCHES TO ROME. —VALOUR OF HOR A- 
TIUS COCLES, — FORTITUDE OF MUCIUS SCE- 
VOLA, ==GALLANTRY OF CLELIA, — PORSENA 
| MAKES PEACE WITH. THE ROMANS, — WAR 
WITH THE SABINES. — DEATH OF POPLICOLA. 
—REVOLT OF FIDENE. — EMBASSY OF THE 
LATINS, — CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE REPUB=- 


. 1 PUNISHMENT or THE CONSPIRATORS. 


— DISCONTENT OF THE DEBTORS. AND PLE- 
BETANs. 
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klaus“ — ius TTruriom or THz orrick "op | 
2 DICTATOR, — TITUS LARTIUS FIRST DICTAL 
© TOR, = Tuer WIT THE LATINS.—PREPRAA- 
ions or TRE LATINS. — AULUS POSTHUMIUS 
* APPOINTED. DICTATOR, — MARCHES - AGAINST 
* "THE LATINS. — BATTLE OF © REGTELUS, — THE 
wo sons OF nen ARE SLAIN. —DLATH 
is „ eee Sep 
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v. e. gs eee two hundred 22 
forty-four years which compoſe the monarchic gow 
vernment of Rome, a ſeries of predatory wars 
and hoſtile ſkirmiſhes may have exhauſted the pa- 
tience of the reader. The laws of Romulus, of 
Numa, and of Servius, ſucceſſively but tranſi- 
ently ſuſpend the ſanguinary narrative; yet amidſt 
ing conqueſts, the conſtancy and perſeverance, the 
courage and magnanimity of the. Romans claim 
dur unwearied attention; amidſt their deſultory 
enterpriſes and incurſions, ſeemingly unimportant; 
we behold them, in the acquiſition of great vir- 
tues and great talents, prepare themſelves for more 
elevated atchievements: The love of glory and 


of their country are diſtinguiſhed as their ruling 
paſſions'; and amidſt primitive . al- 
oz Ba ready 


s 
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ee 
rial greatneſs, 

b 
inconſiderable addition from the martial labours 
and bloody toils of her citizens; her dominion 
her influence was acknowledged throughout che 
whole of it: Rome was become the 
_ reſort of all the Latin confederates, the place of 
their meetings for devotion or pleaſure, and the 
political conſultations, The popu- 
ben of the ciry, d of the achten 4 


menen | * 


ied Tarquin, and refuſed to ſupport his preten- 

ſigns, they <£qually declined the ſolicitations of 

Rome; and their profeſſed neutrality left the new 

republic. e maintain, alone the liberty The had 

* againſt. the attempts of the tyrant, _ 
— | 
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laws, and: exerciſed. in, the dene of i 
; gay deſpotiſm. b 
On the abolition of the h OW? the pa- 
tricians, from their ſuperior ſituatibn, were ena» 
bed 70 engrols the "benefits ef freedom. The 
were indeed indulged by the admiſſion 
of a certain number of their order to fill up 
the ſenate, which had been thinned by the eru- 
elty of Tarquin ; and they were allowed to ap- 
C peal from the ſentence of the magiſtrate to the | 
favour or juſtice of the people : But in every o- 
ther reſpect the ſtate preſented the 
of a pure ariſtocracy; the nobles alone could be 
— preferred to the new. eſtabliſhed offices of ſtate; 
they alone were to furniſh the orflinary ſuccef- 
ſion of members to the ſenate ; and that opu- 
lence which enrolled them in the firſt and ſeeond 
claſſes, ſecured them 2 decided N in n | 
votes of the centuries, | 
©" Yet theſe regulations, which cited to the 
: patricians | the ſypreme and excluſive authority, 
and even eſtabliſhed the hereditary ſucceſſion of 
it in their families, at firſt eluded” the vigilance 
of the Hebei; and intoxicated with the love 


8 Bl 


4 y* 2 \ 


: Tarquin, they patiently acquieſced under the 
| Jordly yoke, One paſſion ſeemed wholly to en- 
tara minds; and een of tie 
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— exiiry: orheciocanklceation, 
ee ney? ber.. 
lemnly ſwore in their own names, and that of 
their poſterity, never to recall the tyrant or his 
offspring; nor to endure again the title of king 
in Rome: The ſacred obligation was unani- 
mouſly ratified: by the people, and eternal en- 
„„ 
——— eee lad been bat. 
pinbly enerained in Tarquinitz the ſame walls 
merchant of Corinth, received his-exiled  offs- 
pring; and Tarquin, in the friendly receſs, che- 
Tiſhed the hopes of his reſtoration. - His crimes 
were forgotten in the contemplation of his mis» 


fortunes, and the compaſſion of his protectors ; 


the inhabitants of Tarquinii yielded to his ſoli> 


citations; and with a letter from Tarquin him- 
ſelf, addreſſed to the Roman people, and which 
breathed the ſentiments of modeſty and humi- 
lity, their ambaſſadors repreſented the injuſtice of 
 gondemning the king unheard, and the danger 
wich1 threatened eee GAIN: 
eri. n 9303 ee 
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— *. vote: _ ad an 


poſed, in the -preſence of the envoys, to ſubmit 
che pretenſions of Tarquin to the decifion of the 
ſion was averted: by the manly virtue and republi- 
gviſhed his zeal in the firſt meaſures againſt Tar- 
quin, and had aſpired, on the eſtabliſhment af the | 
| new government, to the honours of the conſulſhip; 
nouriſh a deep reſemment of the ſucceſs of his 
rival, and was even ſuſpected of inclining to the 
party of the exiled king. But che jealoufy of his 
fellow-citizens was ſoon extinguiſhed by his ſub- 
ſequent oonduct : In the ſenate he was firſt to take 
| Tarquin and his family to Rome ; and when the 
reſdlution of chat afſembly feemed to bend before 
doubtful were confirmed, the bold inflamed, and 
the” honour of Rome —— vindicued, * 
| Although the ambaſſadors from Tarquinii could 

not 
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not ronceal their diſappointmem at the ſtern re- 
fuſal of the ſenate to receive the letter from Tar- 


advantages which they expected to derive from 


their ſecret intrigues. The ſeeds of huury were 
already apparent in Rome ; and though the gratifi- 
_ cation of a barbarous people muſt have been groſs 
and ſenſual, they yet were -not-Jefs regretted; by 
thoſe whoſe paſſions had long been indulged at the 
expence of decency and virtue. A band of diſſo- 
ute putrician youtha preferred the favour of a 
tytant to the inexorable equality af che laws. 


Their diſcontents were incluſtriouſty fornented by 


the envoys, ho returned a ſecond time to Rome 
under pretence of demanding the eſtates of che 


exiles; but wich private inſtructions to feed «the | 


flame of ſeditiom, and to unge che diſaffected to 
attempt the lives of the conſuls. : 


| Thirequalicas: Dinquia whrklloand kei. 
vate eſtare, on condition that he ſhould- never at- 
tempt; to recover the regal dignity by force, was 


long and ſtrenuouſty debated in the ſenate ; the rigid 
Brutus diſdained all compoſition with the tyrant; 
but the feeble mind of Collatinus ſeemed alreatly 


of Loeretia, in the diſtreſs of his royal kinſman. 


His milder counſels prevailed ; the application of 
TOs Es to the people; and = fall 


majority 


to have forgotten his own difhonour, and the fate 


— oa 
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majority of the ee eee e e es 
of the Tarquins the property of their family. 

The Romans were yet ſtrangers to thoſe oy 
which modern commerce has invented to facili« 


ante the intercourſe of diſtant nations, and to 


of flocks and herds on a narrom ſlip of paper. 
In their imperfect condition of ſociety, this con- 
venient though dangerous reſource was ſtill un- 
weandiles.bf — * to convert 8 braſs 
the effects af he: (exiles. which e af 
the ambaſadors ya confirming ee ee the 
deſigns of thoſe who regretted the lofty diſtino- 
tions and licentious ee of e eee * 
vernment. aer 

The ſons e ud he eps of Col. | 
pledge of their fidelity to the new republic. The 
haughty youths beheld themſelves with ſecret in- 
dignation confounded with the multitude; and 
their reſentments neither reſpected the tranquil- 
lity of the ſtate, nor the lives of their neareſt 
relations. By dreadful imprecations they bound 


WO to earn the reſtoration of Tar- 


quin; 
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quin; and che "obligation of t#eaſ0n-was render 
ed more ſolemn” by the unnatural ceremony of 
töuching the entfils and drinking the blood of 
2 man whom" they had nwurdered . 
The conſpitators' had dntruſted cheir 0 


Farquin; to the care of the ambaffidorb from 


Tarquinii; che houſe of the Aquilii was che ſcene 
of their nocturnal meetings; they already exulted ĩn 
the ſecrecy and ſecurity of their deſigns, and an- 
ticipated* the approaching hour of action; when 
in che moment of heedleſs confidence they were 
ſoddenly arreſted” by the offended juſtice of their 
country. Tru F611 170 wet 6 bar t 
| «Suid ee had: — 
a ſlave belonging to the Aquilii, to liſten to their 
midvight” conſultations, His vigilance eſcaped 
their obſervation; an opening in che door be- 


with ſilent ſteps he retired to reveal the fruits 
of his ſleepleſs anxiety. The conſpirators were 


too neatly allied to the conſuls not to deter Vin- 


dicius from diſcloſing the important ſecret to 
thoſe magiſtrates but he opened” the dark pro- 
ject to Valerius, and by his induſtry the perſons 
and letrers' one N OP Pt ee n 
ſecured. ; 1 


N wontng nch Aunbided dee ene 


of Rome, the danger to which their liberties had 


2 


CIS been 
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been expoſed, convinced Vindicius how ſafely he 
might have repoſed on the unrelenting juſtice. 
- of Brutus. The affections of the father were 
che teſtimony of Vindicius and che letters; which 
bad been addreſſed to Tarquin, demanded of 
bis ſons what they could. offer. in their defence. 
Their ſilence, their tears, proclanned chair grief 
and penitence. The boſoms ef the ſenators were 
not inſenſible to compaſſion z Collatinus publichy 
indulged bis ſorrows :] even Malertus ſeemed jo 
relent; and a low but general murmur declared 
eee, eee e e ee e ee 
the baniſhment of the offenders. ta 

. 
e awaited the ſentence” in awful 
| expectation; when Brutus, riſing; from his wabu- 
words: Littors, I deliver them over to your 
horror was heard on every fide; but the in- 
flexible judge was equally deaf to the ſolicitations 
of the people and the lamentations of his ſons, 
They were bound, ſcourged, - and; beheaded. in his 
preſence ; and our admiration of the patriot is al 
loyed by our indignation” at the parent, - whoſe 
en was flattered by the exerciſe. of unnatung} 

ſeverity; 
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| ſeverity z and whoy while he ebeyed the diftares of | 


Juſtice, eee eee 


fron the craeli fyiedacle. 


In the execution! of his Ao ee 2os 4 | 


exerciſed that pawer with which. the majeſty of , 


tors. was. reinen by: the conſul to the people 8 
1 5 


curiz condemned them wo fulfer death, 


The f. 


were difmiſſed/ im ſafety; The ſervices of Vindis 


cis vas rl —— Dee | 


Br 


didit of peace, inured-their limbs- to thoſe tos 
. SC TN IHR . 


r 


Tarquin the reſtitutzon of his eftates : His palace = 
was levelled to the ground; his lands were diſtri« | 


— nn 4 


augmented: his on authority; while Collatinus, 


open of: the ſecret partinans of Tarquin, and had 


* 3 


' - 


16 
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aſpirator ; had, ovakened dhe jealouſy f de 
5 neee. which had firſt fubſiſted 
between the two conſuls was bon interrupted by 
weir different diſpoſitions. It is poſſible /that 
Brutus regarded with ſecret averſion 4 colleague 


g * 


probable that he ſuſpected him of inclining to re- 
ſtore che regal authority; and ina numerous a- 
ſembly of the e eee real or af 
ſected ſuſpicions. 3” 102: Ir Froomtes 11 e e 
If, Romans, e two conſuls,” 
id he, . you could, at the ſame times hat 
ct utũted their ſentiments and inclinations, there 
«would have been no deſect in the new go- 
*vernment, and I ſhould have had nothing more 
te ta wiſh :* But it unfortunately happens that 
_ < there is as great a difference between Collatinus 


e and me; as between an hatred of : tyranny and a 


ce love of tyrants. His affection to his family 
te induces him to expoſe himſelf to all ' hazatds 
« to reſtore our oppreſſors; whilſt, I am profuſe 
t of my on blood to cement the liberty; af my 

tc country: Have not all his- thoughts and his 
_ © whole intereſt inceſſantly tended to che deſtrus 
dc tion of that ffeedom which his honour com- 
e manded hirn to cheriſſi? His ſolieiting you to 
reſtore the tyrant his eſtates, and the impunit7 
« with which he attempted to diſmiſs the oon 
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+ (incor, have diſcord is ere ages 
« fubd-o- pars my. een children, and ſhall 1 
s ſparc. you? A man whoſe body only is with us, 
and hoſe foul and affections are with our — 
* mies: A man who would preſerve the be- 
2 — and would deſtroy me, 
for being its æealous defender. No, far from 
< Jhewing you any indulgence, I declare you, 
. from- this moment, depoſed from the magiſ- 
* tracy; and -I command you to retire to fore 
«other city, As for you;: Romans, I ſhall wich- 
c, qut delay aſſemble you, that you may confirm, 
i you think proper, the ſentence I have pro- 
L nounced: It is for you to determine whether 
<<. you prefer Collatinus or Brutus for conſul ; but 
<, be aſſured of din pon cannot have boch 


the tumultuous indignation of the multitude. in 


Even his authority of conſul, hy which he pro- 
hibited that aſſembly which Brutus had menaceds 
was diſregarded ; and his ignominious depoſition, 
tres by he modus of baniſhment, was only 
averted mediation of bus ee 0 
The life tas repel — 

of at | 
; vWewdb oil K tad bus 


Dun 


1% _ HISTORY OF 'ROME; 
the ubweeried exerciſe. of heneſicence. The death 
af the chaſte Lucretia reſtected a; degree of luſtre 
on her parent; and the admiration of the daughter 
was in part transferred to hier father. bee 
be addreſſed by their magiſtrates, liſtened aoaghe 
voice of a private individual, ho -ha long de- 
ſerved and poſſeſſed their eſteem. The venerable 
orator admoniſmed Collatinus to reſpect che. wiſhes 
of the citizens, nor endeavour to retain the dig- 
nity: of conſul againſt their inclinations, -- He re- 
preſented to him, that his future oonduct would be 
mort effectual in vindicating his character thai 
any proteſtations which he now copld make; and 
if- the tranquillity of Rome demanded his teſigva- 
tion, it was his duty to ſactifice his own grandeur 
t her Proſperity and to — 
Ane. e e eee 
Toe Bfutus he urged th vngratefiah ad/of * 
fiſting in the diſgraceful baniſhment of a colleague 
who had ſo happily joined with him in meaſures 
_ whiclthad procuretl the eommon liberty. Then 
turning to the multitude; if Collatinus, added he, 
vill diveſt himſelf of the conſulſſip, and retire 
om Rome, not only juſtite demands that he 
ſhould be allowed to remove his effects, but the 
Kerifice that he makes to the public tranquillity 
_ to be recompenſed by the public ar, 
| and 


HISTORY) OF | RQME 1. 
and the diſgrace and pains of exile. oughtito be 
alleviated! by the aſſſuence of his cundlition. 
The perſeverance'of Collatinus was vanquiſhed, | 
che rigour of Brotus was moderated, and the an» 

_ gry ſpirits of the people were afſuaged by the 
prudemt counſels! und eloquence: of i Lucretius, 
The fortner conſented" to abdicate the diqniry of 
2 1 num — —oeeE | 
be red to x lik of fltude and repoſe a Lai 
Kina}! „ 05 los fagps e v 1 | 

—— for 'Tarquir-couklihe, 
in imitation of Collatinus; have relinquiſhed the 
purſuit of power for the enjoyment of happincts; 
but that reſtleſs. old man tilt; kinguiſhed-/ after 
the ſtats he had fallen from: The inhabitants of 
Ven and Taiquinii were rouſed to arms by bis 
ſolicitations and der own jelouſ of Nome; 
and the Rornans; headed by Brutus and Vale 
nus, whoſe patriotiſm on the retreat of Collatinus 
hack been tewarded wich the digmity of conſul, 
ruſhed to the defence of their freedom and their 
fortunes,. The animoſſty of both parties'i ſulfered 
them not wo remain long inactive; and Kruns, 

avenge. the expulſion of his father in the blood 


of Brutus. The fight of che conſul; aflbrned 
ee ene of dür power, inflamed” aun 


* 


S * ; 
. ; * 
*% hos * 
4 
. 


„ dente s dn 
to madneſs; and regardleſs af his on ſaſety, 


fary- The intrepid Roman ſhunned not the en- 
edunter ;. but neither was ſubmitted to ſurvive the 
fall of his enemy; both boſoms were at che ſame 
moment tranſpierced by their haſtile lances I an 
n their biſeleſs bodies at che ſame inſtant daſt o 
tte ground, atteſted their active en mit.. 
an FT he- eee Wann rather to 
they ruſhed wich: ee, dre to à cloſe en- 
gagement: of ſwords: and ſpeats 3 and the doubt- 
ſul conteſt was only; interrupted) by, the approach 
of-their brayeſk ſoldiers, and both might have aſ- 
Pired ta the honours of victory s but the allies 


che morning have been attended by deſeat, they 
cepted, and their army expoſed to. final, deſtruc- 
tid n. Impreſſed) by this; tertot, they abandoned 


| +theiricamp..in-confuion;cand:retired within their 


reſpective: territories ;-and'thaiRomans, in remain- 
ing maſters of the field, might derive ſome con- 
ſſolation or eee thaufand of their 
__ bgallanticountmnnenyi . (fs hors 
dam he fate of a father vr a brother might; have 
W pious lamentations "gf. erer 
G2 * Ty I eu 


on 


Aeon StegGik 


4 the Brod wr edi" ridividuldabore: 
"ths genittal grüef of te republic; and che- pt 
oe irt 6f Brutus Werten to ſürhde in che 
Wet dan bevailed" Wim, „En Rüber — 
Veſe eekdrited ie möcht 
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che foul, tn" the ſtate of diffimulatibn te Wich he 

wit” 'rediited, His WN of freedorh vie confirmed = 
«2, and 
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HISTORY or ROME, _ 
moſt iniplacable S His" why >riations had 
bur Porſrna, whoſe Few wonder | c 
bye inhabſtants of Otufturn, one of the "neſt 
and wealthy” cantoris of Eetruf; Awit | 
" Extired! to arms by his promiſes und We 
tions; The vauity of the Hetruriay pfünee wis 
— 5 fattercd by the ice of feſtbring -es d 
chrone the royal ſugitive y arid policy mighe com. 
cur in iingirig ür do check che fing — i 

republic befdbre it zttained to retitarity; 
ebnſiderable - detichirient — —4 
numerous and diforderly-hoſt ; the open cb 
was deluge by his Followers 3" und His bamzers 
wete diſplayed from the banks of the Tyber, 8 
infulrec} the majeſty of Rome. % b 

. . ne — deen —.— 
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al 69G 
+ —— 4own, the bridge, on the 8 
) Rome., No ſponęr did he receiye the ſignal that 
this dein was executed, than, thqugh wounded 
and vpprciled.. by. the weight, of Jug. armour, he 
Nunged into the ſtream and ſuch were! 


ee hegcached checoppolize, bank. in 
| Flia q ſerwiges were amply rewarded. by 
the Meralitr of, his, fellow Fitiaens; and in- 4 vir- 
£304s.19g6) che ſtatus pf braſs, which in the tem- 
. ple of Vulcan, perpetuated che fame. of, .Coelts, 
_ =_e e baby, more, eſteemed by, the, hexgic Ro- 
ann den d moe profitable gift of fertile fields 
| and lowing herds. % % „eise tn balout 
| Rome, had: been, preſerved er of 
| n 
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Mimſelf ingo. the royal tent. The ſplendid drefs 
. of ;a ſecretary: decrived the daring arm. of Mu- 
eius ; he, plunged a dagger into the brraſt of. the 
ſervant, ho fell ijſeleſs at the feet of his maſter. 
The Roman was immediately ſeized and brought 
before the pribunal of the King: He boldjy .aypwed 
Bis name and defignz and thruſting his right hand 
inte che fire which had been kindled Pay wut 
amidſt the excruciating torture. beheld it conſume | 
Vith a ſteady and unakered countenance, ....... 

_-; The: mind of: Porſens was. not inſenſihle 
gnerofiy ; and his 1 | 
ven to, the aſſaſſin who: had attempted his life; | 
he difrulled him in ſaſety to enjoy the 
A Gllowruiarny, u kv map the haryeſt of 


— --- — — oo CG — — — — — — 
7 
* 


e reſet the" Preveilionb or Tete 


give 2 Ugnal to her companions 


"tho MTR beten 
Ne fbr pebce, „ | that:the 
exiled momarch ſtttid receidꝰ 4 tion for 


"His" eftites} hd thkt" Teveh' — — 
Been vreſtedd by force” ff dhe Veientes, Head 
be reſtored m MNuüimnt nenn une ä 
r Be | 
"Yefeat}ind"Thelr Bodies e ee 
reachy cönſented to'lthe lat Eonditioh } Willey 
to the 
arbitratiom ef Poffena. THE FIGHAriir pfinct u- 
pred the hondurable truſt: A true was imme 
Uiltely agrerd upbir; and ten youths aſd we w- 
Sins, ef the fieſt Muſttious extras, were de. 
ered by Rome as hockiges For ber leh 
he flame of parriotifin Wh pf, 
the boſoms of the Roman \ vole 
riſhed in the female breaſt. — 
—— refreſh cheif limbs id e 
che the imputkene of Cleta 
were gratifted by the igh —— 0p the 
feats f 4 woman * controlled by the firotis 
emotions whith"the ſacred temples of Her Bod 
and the manfions of her anctſtörs, excited" Std 
70 follow Her: 
boldly committed hefſelf to the guardian fired] 
and umidſt a ſhewer of dives Fom"the Fetrüans 
reached wich her &oiirades” the oppofite erde: 
Dhe'rigja juſtice of the Romans reſtored the fair 
fugitives 
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fogicives'to the camp of Porſena. That navnareh] 
who had re marded the fortitude of: Mucius, could 
not be indifferent to che gallantry of Clelia ; and 
a milk white ſteed, with ſumptuous furniture, 
was the tribute af his eſteem. 
- A. generous! warrior could: not long retain-his: 
enmity. ta a people whoſe actions continually. chal- 
lenged his adrniration; and the mind of Ponſena 
ns ſtilli further alienated from Tarquin by a 
treacherous attempt which the latter had made to 
poſſes himſelf of the Roman hoſtages. He com- 
manded with indignation the fugitiue monareh and 
his ſons .nſtandy to quit his camp; and after ſo- 
letnnly; confirming his peace with Rome, he re- 
tired from her walls, and reſtored thoſe hoſtages 
that he had received, with the honourable dechra- 
tion that he never could, doubt: the faith of the 
ien dine ho tr RY 
The ares of corn which had ben collected hy 
the diligence of Porſena, were, by the liberality of 
that prince, on his retreat, beſtowed on the Ro- 
mans: Theſe, delivered from danger and diſ- 
treſs, devoted their: firſt» moments. of retutning 

gion. To Mucius, who from the Joſs: of his right 


—— was allotted 


an extenſive tract of ground; and the temple 
3 Capitolinus, which had been begun by 
| . Tarquin, * 
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- Parquing: was -olemmly. conſecrated hy che people: 
who had expelled him. - Poplicela aſpired to the 
Honour of petforming this ceremony; as the re- 
ward of his toils and ſervices; but be was diſ< 
appointed by the jealouſy of the: ſanatora, who 
regarded with envy his ſuperior virtues and c- 
ferred rhis mark —— nne 
Horatius. c b απꝭ˖m ld 
— peace lad raiſe ene ee 
breathe from her bloody labours, when the incurs 
fond of the Sabines ſummoned her again to arms. 
On the banks of the Anio the Romans twice aß 
ſerted their wonted - ſuperiority 5 But the fourth 
city of Fiderize, mark the time and place of their 
_ diately itiveſted: that city; ſoon after carried ĩtiby 
trom the ſovereignty of Rome. 
The long and ſplendid exploits of Poplicola 
joyed the higheſt dignities of che republic, left not 
a ſufficiency behind him to defray the expences 
of his funeral. But the envy of the ſenate ex- 
pired with his life; and his ſtately tomb, vhich 
aroſe near the Forum, and which was ever after. 


| — aus ———— 
valdur and proderice had prutacted 2 an 
- 'The denth ef Poplicvla -was che ſignal! of wur 
to the turbulent Sabines: Some advantages: which 
they at firſt obtainecb over che Romans were: chaſe 
tiſech hy te ſevere and bloody defeat; and they 
were. obliged to purchaſe that peace: which chey 
had wandorily in vnde by the ceflion” ofa confi- 
derable part af «cheirirerritotys 1 «2 04 iron! 
Tho fichle inhabitants of Fidenm had again 
revolted, and had acknowledged the authority o 
Tarquim e Fheir walls were alrcady' inveſted by a 
Roman army; and they anticipated the puniſh- 
ment of their levity ' when the attention of the 
portant concerns. The ſolicitations of Tarquin 
had awakened the compaſſion: or ambition of the 
king to his throne, or embrace the dangerous al- 
ef the envqys ooncealed leſs honourable inſtruc- 
rions; their intrigues were extended from the di- 
ſolote to the indigent and the-opprefied ; and an 
| Hungry crowd of plebeian debtors and ſuaves in 
patiently looked up to the reſtoration of Tarquin 
to cance} their debts and ſtrike off their ſetters. 
DET RY e 
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Forum, where the conſpirators held their conſulta- 
that the latter believed they were in perſect ſafery, 


ſelves beneath the ſanction of their public cha- 
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1 —— which defined. 


zens of Roma, Nn the dark i e 
vealed, hy the remorſe ur fears of two; ef the 
prudence and authority of the conſuls the detection 


| and puniſhinent of the guilty ; a ſtrong detachment 
was ſecretly recalled from the fiegerof Fidene ;-the 
Roman knights were commanded to hold them 


ſelves in arms; every avenue Which led to che 


tions, was diligently ſecured ; and at the moment 


they beheld themſelves encompaſſed on every ſide, 
and expoſed to the offended juſtice of their coun- 
try. In an. aſſembly of the people their -trea- 
ſon was diſplayed ; and the decree of the ſenate, 
which ſentenced them to death, was approved and 
confirmed. Incapable of reſiſtance, they were 
ed to.Ithe: legal. fury" of de eee ure | 


7777 Falls Locke Sad thaege 


nation and defiance. The- ſucceſs of the Ro- 
mans, bo at length had reduced ihe city of 


_ HISTORY - OF ROME was 
vainly attempted to obtain by negociation. But 
the majority of Rornan citizens, inſtead of cagerly 
demanding to he led againſt the public enemy, 
preſerved a ſullen and indignant inactivity: They 
complained that they were oppreſſed by the exac- 
tions of their creditors ; and reſuſed to arm in 
defence of à city; from the eee 
were imuriouſty excluded; +. eker. 
| The dms beheld with condern a deer 
rapid progreſs of domeſtic diſſenſion: At the mo- 
at home, they kb — 
commotion. The extent and violence oſ the diſ= 
eaſe allowed of no common remedies x and they 
reſolved to plate thetnſelves and the common - 
wealth, re mn: ng ä 
ſhould at his plaure diſpoſe of the ts and 
* its reſources, e da 

This eee eee 
the diſobedient, without trial and without appeal; 
to arm the people, and to employ their forees' on = 
any ſervice 3. to name his own fubſtitute or ſecond 
in re et GONE act without CI 
4 the * 1 | 
| Vor- I; - which 
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which were probably accidental in the firſt nomi- 
nation of this extraordinary magiſtrate, were after- 
wards repeated as unalterable forms in every ſuc+ 
_ceflive appointment of the ſame kind: The judg- 


ment of the ſenate decided when the decree 


was neceſlary ; but. it remained with the conſul to 
ſelect whom he ſhould deem moſt worthy the 
important truſt, : The ceremony was performed 
in the dead of night; and as ſoon as his. choice 

"mingled with che faſces, withdrew from che ank. 

| . 
the commoneatth. 

Titus Lartius, one of hs eonſub, n 
enn partiality of his own colleague, ; firſt 
inveſted. with the deſpotic power and: dignity of 
dictator. He named as maſter of his horſe Spu- 
.rius Caſſius, . whoſe military abilities had been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a victory over the Sabines, and re- 
warded by the honours of a triumph. The mur- 
murs of the Romans were ſilenced by the impe- 
. Fious voice of their new maſter; four conſiderable 
;armies were rapidly levied; the Latins, diſap- 
pointed at their alacrity, conſented to a truce for 
eee bene, Pr Rage 
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* But the formidable/ preparations of the Latins 
ſoon coampelied& the Romans to revive the im- 
portant office; and Aulus Poſthumius, one of the 
new confuls, was preferred to the arduous taſk of 
_ defending, with the authority of dictator, his 
country againſt her confederate enemies,” The 
Latins, commanded by Sextus Tarquin, his bro- 
ther Titus, and Mamilius, had already reduced the 
fortreſs of Corbio, and delivered the garriſon to 
the ſword, Near the lake Regillus; their forces, 
conſiſting of forty thouſand infantry and thtee 
thouſand cavalry, were oppoſed by twenty-ſeven 
thouſand Roman foot and one thouſand horſe ; - 
but animated by the preſence of the dictator 
himſelf, and the moſt illuſtrivus of the Ro- 
man ſenate; The battle was long, various, and 
bloody. The Romans might lament the loſs of 
the two ſons and the brother of Poplicola ; but 
their fate was ſeverely avenged in the blood of 
the enemy, The field was ſtrewed with thir= 
ty thouſand ſlaughtered Latins; one diſaſtrous 
day broke the ſtrength of the nation; they 
humbled themſelves before the ſuperior foftune 
of Rome, and conſented to purchaſe peace by 
delivering up the deſerters who had confided in 
| their faith, and expelling the Romün exiles who 
Ta any" e re, | 
The battle of Regillus extinguiſhed for ever 
L 2 990 the 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 
the: hopes of Targuin. His fons had periſhed 


on the field; and his allies were weary of follow- 
ing his inauſpicious ſtandard. - He retired to 
| Campania; and in the congenial court of Arif- 
_ tademmus,. the tyrant of Cumæ, cloſed, at the 
advanced age of ninety, his long life of ſplendid | 
tyranny and reſtleſs adverſity. | ND RE fl 
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| Chapter the Fifth. 


— 


DISCONTENT OF THE PLEBEIANS. — APPIUS cLAu- 
DIUS AND SERVILIUS CHOSEN CONSULS ;——THEIR 


CHARACTERS, THE POWER OF CREDITORS. —_— 8 


WARS WITH THE SABINES, THE VOLSCI, AND 
THE AQPI.—REVOLT OF THE PEOPLE; — THEY 
RETIRE FROM ROME; — ARE RECONCILED' BY 
"THE APPOINTMENT OF TRIBUNES,—CHARACTER 
AND VALOUR OF Cavs MARCIUS 3 — ACQUIRES, 
THE S ANAME OP CORIOLANUS 3 — 18 BANISH= 
| BD BY THE PEOPLE 3 — JOINS THE VOLSCI 3 —» 
| MARCHES TO ROME ;3—RETIRES On THE EN- 
TREATY OF HIS MOTHER AND WIFEz — HIS 
| DEATH. — MEASURES or SPURIUS CASSIUS 3 
E PROPOSBS "THE AGRARIAN | LAW 3 — CAST, 
uy THE SENTENCE OF THE PEOPLE, ' FROM 
5 "THE TARPEIAN Rock. CONDUCT or THE 
92 SENATE AND "THE TRIBUNES, — TERENTIAN 
Law PROPOSED BY TERENTIYS Ans. — GAL* 


_ LANTRY AND - FATE OF THE rann 3 — Arrius 
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HERDONIUS SURPRISES . THE CAPITOL i — 18 
VANQUISHED BY THE ROMANS AND TUSCANS, 
 — THE ROMAN ARMY, COMMANDED BY MINU-= 
eius, 1S INVESTED BY THE AQUI, —QUINCTIUS 
CINCINNATUS APPOINTED DICTATOR ; — HIS 
CHARACTER AND SITUATION. $——RELIEVES THY 
ROMANS, AND COMPELS THE * ro SUR» 
ö RENDER, F 8 
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the. dread of T arquin, had united che citizens of 
Rome; but with, the reſignation. of the former, 
and. the defeat of the latter, their domeltic diſ- 
ſenſions reyiyed; and though | the Volſci, un- 
daunted 1 ue fur of = 1325 had 5 


21 * 


rapid. oth. „When exhorted to rm in de- 


fence, of their country, the indignant plebeians 
diſplayed, the], chains with which their oreditors 


had loaded them. © It is indifferent to us,“ 
exclaimed they, “ whether theſe letters are rivet- 
ted by the enemy, or by our own 19. 5 


, men: Let the patricians alone expoſe their 


* lives, ſince they alone reap the harveſt of 
K victory. Wherefore ſhould we make a ram- 
part 
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«, part Vith our bodies, to prevent the invaders 
c from ee Wee 
3 Wa ; 15 
1 Glaudius' and Publius Sent. 1 The 
fir by birth a Sabine, had oppoſed: the hoſtile 
faithfully, to maintain their treaty with Rome, 
When he: found ' his remonſtrances ineffectual, 
he had withdrawn bjmfelf from their councils, 
and rctired to Rome, who gladly adopted his 
virtues far, her own, received him into her ſe. 
nate, and beſtowed on him a large tract of ter - 
ntory. His fumneſs was frequently admired, 
his juſtice applauded: But the firmneſs. of Ap» 
pius degenerated into obſtinacy; and his zuſhice 
was tinctured with, cruelty. The character of 
Servilius was of 2 different complexion; and 
while: the multitude: dwelt with rapture on bis 
lenity, the ſenate might, orion een 
arraign his facility. Ls OPEN Hat: 
The er ee ee eee 
great and tertible: Thirty days were allowed to 
the latter to raiſe the ſum which he -owed j bur 
if he failed to diſcharge it at the expiration” of 
that time, he was deliyered to the mercy of the 
former: His liubs might be 'opprefied. with 
— a 2 
L 4 
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bis inexorable creditor ; he might even, at the en- 
| piration of Bxty days, be tranſported beyond the 
Tiber and fold as a ſlaye. In her more profper- 
| ous and poliſhed periods, Rome might diſdain this 
 Intolerant ſyſtem of poliey : But in the dawn of 
an abſtemious and frugal republic, the welfare 
of the ſtate was {conſidered as pry EAR 


35 F 


1 ů —— 
through the territories of Rome, and even me- 
naced the capital, the ſenate in! vain ſolicited the 
| to vindicate the inſulted honour of their 
country. The haughty ſpirit” of Appius . was 
wounded by the contumacious refuſal ; and his 
ſtern counſels recommended the [moſt - ſevere 
6 and intemperate meaſures. But che fears of the 
| Wembly induced them to approve the milder 
ſuggeſtions of Servilius : It was decreed that no 
creditor ſhould: proſecute a' citizen who was en- 
_ gaged in! the ſervice of his country; but they 
were urged 'to proceed with the utmoſt rigour a+ 
gainſt thoſe who refuſed to arm on this emer- 
geney, ee thould defere t they ware en. 
The este essere tie wid-tur wick 


| quickly acknowledged by the multitude. A nu- 


yilius ; the waters of the Pontine Lake were 
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ſtained with the blood of the vanquiſhed Volſei 3 
heir capital, Sueſſa Pometia, became the prey of 
che victors; and the Aurunci, who had preſumed 
to brave the indignation of Rome; were taught 
to dread the W valour of her __— nnen 
walls of Aricia. 69 
But the ee eee rekindled 
the flame of civil commotion ; the creditors once 
<cries.” The ſpirits of the enemies of Roma were 
revived by her diſſenſions. The Sabines and 
Aqui were already in arms; and the Volſci, ever 
miny of their late | defeat. + The ſatne terror per- 
laſt, were vanquiſned by the appointment of Ma- 
nius Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, to the | 
office of dictator; and the hoary veteran at the age 
of ſeventy-years buckled on his armour to repel 
the invaders of his country. Whatever influence 
might attend his eng or authority, it is pro- 
| — In ndnd, by hi — the 
his adminiſtration; and that on his return to Rome, 
75 ; 9 he 
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the ſenate. He then reſigned the important office 
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Animated by his promiſes, three ſeparate aemibs 
iſſued from the gates of Rome: and in three dif- 


the qui, were taught to lament their fond p- 


G Mb 
Amidſt the enjeynient of triumaphal 
the mind of Valerius was intent on fulfilling his 
engagements to the plebeians: Hut the conceſſi- 
ſenſe of immediate diſtreſ : and their wonted 
haughtineſs returned with ſecurity. In vain did 
the dictator urge the reſpect that was due to their 
words, and the danger whick impended from the 
reſentment of the commons; his arguments were 
drowned in the clamours of thei ſenate, whoire- 
proached him as affecting popularity and betraying 


the intereſts of 'that-afſembly05/1 now ow Hat 


From the ſenate, Valerius, adorned with the en- 
ſigns of dictatorial dignity, proceeded to the Fo- 
rum. In an aſſembly of the people, he vindicateil 


his own ſincerity; and arraigned the duplicity of 


'that had been entruſted to him; und the multi- 


| aide, who had heard him in reſpectful ſilence, 


amidſt the painful ſenſutions of diſappointment 
A , t 
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to his houſe. wich every mark of regard, and pre- 
a ite ewtetiabn: ien _ 
proved a fucceſsful advocate; 46M 
© The-indignation of "the ts 
nate was propprtioned to their eſteem for Vale- 
3 rumour of 4 Sabine invaſion, which had 
been  nfully- propagated to dlittract their at- 
tentlon; ſerved only to inſlame their fury. The 
ſoldiers-who lad fought under the banter:of the 


late dictator, and were ſtill bound by their mili- , 


tary oath, ruſhe( to urms: Some of de moſt dar- 
ing propoſed to diſſobye their engagement by che 
murder of che conſuls but the: majority inclined 
to mare moderate: counels.:  Inftead of invading, 
they determiried:to':fly from the walls. of the ca- 
pant: They carried with them their erifigns and 
had- recommended him to their confidence; they 
retired beyond the Anio, and teok' poſſeſſion of a 
height about three miles from Rome, afterwards 


known by the name of the Sacred. Hill. * mt 


In ain did cheir- officers endeavour to per- 
ſualle them to return to their duty. No duty, 
enchimed they, „ is owing to a government 
c © which has withdrawn its. protection, and eſtab- 
ic liſhed oppreſſion : Free citizens on no coun 
W Ka, they are not permitted to enjoy 
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have already forced us to fly. by your extortion ? | 


By what new aſſurance can you perſuade us to 


« rely on a faith which you have repeatedly broæ - 
4:en.? By what charm can you engage. us in ſup- 
1 pott of a commonwealth, - of which you will 
«not allow us to be members? We leave you 
to poſſeſs in peace thoſe enjoyments which you 


have ſo long engroſſed, and do not mean to 


it interrupt your happineſs by our preſence. 
In vain did the ſenate hope to conciliate * 
minds by conferring the conſulſhip on Spurius 
Caſſius, who, though of patrician extraction, was 
highly acceptable -to the people: Nor was the 


eomplacency. This laſt conceſſion, which might 
have ſatisfied the crowd, was far ſrom contenting! 


Ie? 


the abolition of debts may alleviate -our miſery 
the future; and our welfare can only be confirm- 
ed by permitting us to chooſe a certain number 
of magiſtrates, whoſe cares may be conſined to 
our protection, and whoſe voices may oppoſe any 
edicts or decrees which aA * * 1 880 


The 
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ſolely. enjoyed, yet the majority deemed it ex= — 
eſced in the demand of the ſeceders ; and the new 
magiſtrates were  diſting} ' 11h ed by the title of "CY 
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bune, was not only condemned in the forſriture 
of his whole property, but was even expoſed 'with 


328 ſellow- citizens. 


Ibe inſtitution of the tribunes was ſoon aſter at- 
un of the ædiles, who were with the 
former to be ſelected from the claſs of plebeians. 
But the duties of their office were more humble, 
and to their vigilance was committed the inſpec- 
tion of the markets, and the charge . 


| nnn 


The interval of domeſtic unanimity, - which 
had deen purchaſed by cheſe regulations, were 
employed to chaſtiſe the foreign enemies. of the 
republic: The Volſti were defeated-in an olaftinate | 


and bloody engagement; their capital was taken 


by aſſault; and the ſame day which beheld, che 
capture of Coriolla was rendered more memor- 
able by the defeat of che Antiates, who- had 
marches. th the ſupport of the Volſci. "RI 

In both encounters the active valour of Caius 


Mencken a. young partrician of daring courage - 
and haughty ſpirit, had been eminently ſignalized. 


From the ſucceſsful aſſault of the Volſcian capital 
he had haſtened to join the army of the conſul 
Cominius, and to refreſh his laurels in the defeat 
rewarded by a crown of gold, a tenth; part of 
* ieee ol . 

* 
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But the generous, Roman rejected with diſdain. 
the proffered wealth ; he accepted. only the horſe, 
and the - permiſſion, to beſtow freedom on one 
| priſoner, whoſe, family had long been connected 
by the ties of friendſhip with his own. Yet the 


inſenſible to vanity ; and the ſurname of+.Corio- 

lanus was beſtowed-and recrived as the moſt pre- 
cious recompenſe of his martial. toils. 0 
The ſenate bad ſcarce. time to exult in their 
foreign victories, ' when their fears wers again 

awakened. by the revival of domeſtic diſcontent, 
The late ſeceſſions of the people had taken place = 


boſon which was indifferent to wealth, was not TD « 


in autumn, the uſual ſeed-time in Italy; and 


W ert a huſbandman, the labours of 

the ſeaſon had been ſuſpended by the revolt of the 
commons, The city was menaced with famine; 
and to avert the danger, the ſenate had appointed 
commiſſioners throughout the different ſtates of 
Italy to purchaſe corn: The induſtry of theſe 
had filled the public granaries; but it became 


terms, and at what price, it ſhould be delivered 
to the more indigent. citizens. The haughty- 
encroachments of the commons: Deſcended from 
2 long train of illuſtrious anceſtors, the pride of 
hugs "WAS inflamed 229 the luſtre of his recent 

Hah 


an important object of deliberation, upon hat 


* 
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exploits. He repreſented the inſolence of the 


plebeians, and' aſcribed to their own frantic ſedi- 
tion, the diſtreſs they nol laboured under: And 
he urged the ſenate to ſeize the favourable oppor- 


tunity, and to compel them, as the price of ſub- 


their duty, and to ſubmit to the abolition of 


thoſe magiſtrates whoſe . ue, Ons 


the dignity and authority of that aſſembly. 
. inatxentibs to piobaniliigs 
which threatened their final extinction; they cited 


Coriolanus in an afſembly of the curiz, to ap- 
pear before them as an enemy of the public tran- 
quillity. The multitude were exaſperated by his 
| havghty anſwers and lofty demeanour; And the 


legal ſentence of the tribunes condemned him 
to be hurled from the Tarpeian rock. From 


this judgment he appealed to the people at large: 


he recounted his deeds in arms, enumerated' the 
campaigns that he had: ſerved, diſplayed "the 
honorary crowns: that he had acquired, and ex- 
poſed to their view the ſcars that he had re- 


| ceived in the defence of the republic. But the 
whoſe lives his valour had ſaved in battle; theſe, 


licited the cauſe of their preſerver; and the multi- 
_ 7000 
loaded 
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 I6aded” with acclamations, the man «fy 
moments before they bad devoted to deftrution. 
But before the judgment of the people could 


irevocably. ſeal the acquittal of Coriolanus, his 


friends were alarmed and his enemies inflamed by 
a new accuſation. -; While the: diſcontented com- 


mons refuſed to arm in deſenee of their country, 


Mareius, at the head of a ſmall band of volun- 
teers, had ſpread terror and devaſtation through 


the territories of the Antiates; the plunder he had 
acquired he diſtributed among his followers j - and 
Deeius, one of the tribunes, now charged him 


with having violated an ancient and important 


low; artiics deten. des che fpoth ef nr A 


In vain did Coriclarus repreſent that thoſe oni, 


whe kad Hubbell me mil and aiiges? weng aint 
tled to reap the harveſt of conqueſt. A rigid 


hero and the peaſant; not even the recent and 


numerous ſervices: of Coriolanus could: atone: for N 


the violation; the impaſſioned eloquence of cht 
tribunes r ü 8 infraftion, 


— perpetual banithineat, 


un of Collatinus, that ſenator had retired to. 


attention to the law characterized the infant! re» 
public; the ſacred obligation equally bound the . 


When the jealouſy of the multitude A | 
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A life of peaceful: privacy at Lavinium. Ber die 

"daring ſpirit of Coriolanus © refuſed the patient 

__ example;/his genius aſpired to a more ſplendid, 

a more guilty, and a more fatal career; and he 

| 7 
friendſhip, ſhould feel his enmity. 


3 


Py in the ſolemn vow by which be for ever 
- renounced his family, his houſhold gods, and his 


country; but the vengeance of the wartior could 


_ bnly; be ſatiated in blood. His baniſhed ſteps were 
_ directed to the Volſci, the hereditary enemies of 

| Rome; and he boldly confided{ himſelf to the roof 
of | his ancient rival in arms, Attius Tullus, * 

| Tullus embraced th proffered alliance of Co- 

| riolanus y his influence aſſociated him to military 
command; and while the former remained wich one 
kitories of Rome, and ſpread to the very: gates 


of the capital, the terror of eee 
fanguinary marks of his reſentment. 

The ſeditious mutmurs of the ehe had 
been filenced by the tremendous trumper of war; 
and the voice of the tribunes, loud in domeſtic 
ee, Wa aur wgre een vd 
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| Silhed by a * e eee, and 


fr ir enemy 4, nor would they treat of peace 
all = Volſei had laid. down their.,arms, and 
ne eee 


of ihe Roman inyader. was: de- 
feeble train of aged patticians, Theſe 
4 him, by te remembrance of de 
hip, not to involve the innocent in 
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plGuications of his mother the ſafety of his coun- 


* 
— - 


n to enforte by 
ame de demands of the" Volt, 1 
likely to pre A VBA Gy IF Mi 


| Who had ſolemnly renounced" his 'houſhold gods; 
and the deſpair of Rome may be meaſured by 


the unworthy reſources ſhe condeſcended to adopt. 
A proceſſon of venerable matrons and ſpotleſs 
virgins was led by Veruria and Volumnia, che 
mother and wife of Coriolanus : The breaſt that 
had been ſteeled againſt the ſolicitations of friend- 
1 ſoftened by the tears of 


ena e ak Sal of aan: 


life; he” conſented to ſpare his proſtrate coun- 
try; to withdraw from the Roman territories; 
to ſubſcribe a truce for a year; and to uſe his 


endeavours in the Volſcian councils to obtain ſuch 


„Ne e 5; e nn r een 


W in. 


e vet Rome dur; en ee un- 
. done your ſon,” was the prophetic exclama- 
tion ef Coriolanus, when he granted to the ſup- 


try. The hopes of the Volſci had been-inflaniet 


dy che facility and rapidity of his victories ) they 
Already 


anticipated the deſtruction of their ancient 


ow A 
ſures 
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ſures of Nome. Their diſappointment was: ſevere 
in proportion as their expectations liad been confi. 
dent their murmurs impeached the gratitude and 
fidelity" of their leader; their diſcontents - were 
his on fame eclipſed by the ſupetior luſtre of 
the Roman general; and he nouriſhed. a dark and 
mortal project of revenge, equally fatal to the 
life of his rival and to his on reputation. A 
Coriolanus preſented himſelf: before the ſenate of 
the Volſci to vindicate his conduct, he Was af 
ſailed by the daggets of the adherents of Tullus: 
His death diſarmed che referitment und awakened 
the repentance of the Volſci ; they haftened:t6 
perpetuate, by a-ſtatdly monument, the memory 
ok his virtues; but the 'unrelenting juſtice of 
Rome denied to che triumpham rebeb:tlinſe fus 
deral Honoure wich which che Volſei [endeayoured = 
W efface their guilty raſhmeſ . 
The fortune of the Vollei had explred wich the 1858 
life, the courage of Rome had revived on the death 
of Coriclanus. In a bloody field the flower of 
che Volſcian youth, and their general Tullus, fell 
by the Roman ſword. In the enſuing year, the 
conſul, Spurius Caſſius,” ho had been twice be- 
fore preſerred to that dignity, commpelled the Her- 
nici to ſue for peace, and admitted them to the 
fame rights and privileges he had, in hig ſecond 


W 
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The ſenare> hehelch with open jcalouſp de ha: 
m duts of cht Roman name laviſhly imparted by 
_ Caſſius to her vangüiſhedd enemies. Thi conſul 
was aocuſedꝰ A ſecretly: aſpiring 'to- ſovereignty; 
uud of endeayouting to fontify./his/ ambition by 
te attachment and gratitude uf theſe new citi- 
bens. Nor were che ſuſpicions of the ſenators di: 
miniſhed,” when, in a full aſſembly, he- propoſed 
to- relle vv che diſtreſs of tlie commons} by an 
>qual diviſion of” landed propeny: a propoſal 
moſt popular ini ies nature;>and;; which wus afs 
| [Py ene ROM 
Law. an 12 e 987 % e 
3 When de Romans. — ron 
Moriei by gonqueſt, their carly acquiſitions were 
av 60 che people, and -were: equally divided 
mong them, ar givun to thoſe who had! not a 
15 ſufficient proviſion for their ſattulies 3 hut. during 
a bonſidefable period, white the republic wichftood 
the attacks of Tarquin, or regovered the {loſſes 
that ſhe had ſuſtained in the wars with the numer- 
| bus enemies chat ſupported; him, che number of 
har cee e yg vhs on-air 
into obhrion. On the return of proſperity, the 
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| they had confidered themſclye a _ peculiarly the 
leaders and guardians of the people : nor could 
hey behokd wich indifference a; conful, aſpire" to 
popularity, and attempt to redreſs thole.grievances 
which they wert de ſirous ſhould, only be. 
through their own. interference :: They, had reason 
to dread. the diminution of. their - influence in the 
brectls of Caſlivsz) and they readily joined with | 
the patricians in oppoſing his meaſures, .. Ay 
To the: people 3 
which. they repreſented as more dangerous ſince 
concealed beneath the veil of affability z and they 
e 
"aa 


3 


1 
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nici to dle rights of eigens, and thius eſtabliſed 
thelr dam to hate in the _ propoſed diſtribution 
with "the Rortians!''The people Wert” alarmed 
it an infioyation' Which "etidangered"the petfonal 
| + of every citizen} they” beheld with 
jealouſy the crowds f Latins chat at the fins 
rmons of che confi, * 
fletdom of Rome. of Caſſius n. 
only do wake 4 ratu 
Leven to tefünd Whatever act been formerly Paid 
K. r inſtead of 
their” confi. 
P loner w the reſentrrieft 
of 3 and he ab accüfed of havitig 
endeavoured to fubverethe:govertiment; Neither 
His eloquence, nor che recollection of his ſervices; | 
could defeat the malice of his enemies, of 
Sftezei che ſeveriey of his--judges; [the'-deadly 
Tentenee was pronounced in an aſſembiy of h 
People, whoſe baut he had - ſo zealouſly. eſpouſtũ : 
nd” 'this/\erminent: ſenator, WhO had been thrice 
'conful; and had twice emoycd the honours of 
triümpn, vas eaſt nenen top of che 
Tarpeian rock. ad, Biloggo. ti. UNSSTDEC - vid; 
OA Hibugh! tle” gfk tr kad proved fatal 
i che author Gf It, che picheet itſetf was entailed 
on the commonwealth, as the ſubject of diſſen - 
3 ech , bee kad. 
_ pred 
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ſpired the deſtru@ion" of Caſſius, were the firſt 
to reſume the obnoxious propoſul, WAR" had 
involyed:the'life of that unhappy patrician. En- 
couraged by their ſeditious diſcourſes, "the © 'ple- 
beians refuſed to arm againſt the foreign enemies 
of the ſtate ; the irteſiſtible vero of the tributics 
ſuſpended in Rome the authority of the ſenate 
and the conſuls 7-and: che latter were frequently 
reduced to erect their ſtundard in the "country, 
and to collect a doubtful and: diſtructed army, 
by the [unpopular meafures of ſeizing! che cüttle 
and nnn 8 
ee, 5 5 . 
2 agrees 
at Rome learned to form their different plans of 
ä adrniniftration, or of oppoſition : The ſenate trove 
to amuſe the commons with ti proceſ- 
— to ſoothe them by partial allotments of 
und; and to "divide' the college” of tribunes by 
the arts of corruption, in the dextrous -appli- 
eation of which the "feeble ſtateſmen of modem 
e eee e e 
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oaths and private engagements, to Gur a fi. ES 


nitmlty'of: their own body, or to binck the minority | 
te pol 0 ple hs ne They inftructed | 
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which were proffered by the-lenate,” and to aſpire 
to an equal ſhare an the government of their 
country. Their ſtruggles were obſtinate, and 
ſometimes bloody: but the weight of the multi. 
tude. generally broke the reſiſtance of che: ſenate; 
and the laws which ſubſtituted im the election of 


rentian law, which derived its name 


a / 


the tribunes the aſſernhly of the tribes (inſtead of 
the carie, and entirely excluded che patricians 


| from the tribes, may be conſidered as ſo many 
victories over the patrician üer. {55 0 n 


The Agrarian law indeed, though repeated 
moved, was conſtantly eluded; but che Te- 


Ter 
 pentius. Arſa, 2 tribune of che people, who firſt 
' propoſed it, was embraced. with equal ardour, an 
finally with greater fucceſs. If the Agrarian 


menaced the fortunes,, the Terentian invaded the 
authority of the ſenate: The royal laws, on the 
expulſion of Tarquin, had became odious or db. 

ſalete; but the Myſterious depoſit was filently 


preſerved by the prieſts and nobles; and near 


fifty years from the eſtabliſnment of the republia, 
the citizens ſtill complained that they were ruled 
by the arbitrary ſentence of the magiſtrates. They 
demanded. at once a fixed. ſyſtem of juriſpru- 


dence, and. 2 complete body. of laws ; and the 
- parriciags, who conſidered the project as an at- 
1 2 
| erentian 
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nation expoſed AN ty as Tg hg 
tion: and while neee, in- 


country, chat che magnanimity of the Fabii, al- 
layed the fears of the ſenate, and blended their. 
own tenown wich the glory and exiſtence of 
Rome. The kindred: band, at the head of their 
own rtainers, and at their own expence, offered 
to. repreſs the incurſions of the Veientes, and pro» 
dect che dominions of che republic. Three hun- 
dred. and fix heroes, allied by birth and virtue, 
nenn 


1 arron wor Lohr 


| Hiemſthves to the public welfare. Their camp 
was pitched on the edge of the Rotmin' fron= 
bier, on the banks of the narrow river Cte- 
| re re "tributhty waters well "the ſtream 
— Tyber ? It was | fortified with whatever 
ill a people 'rude in war were maſters of; 
z double ditch; anc mod | 


| penetrated into 1 5 
A ea arotntf the terror of their arms. 

he firſt incurſions of che Fabii were attended 
by - the fücceſs their gallantry feritedz their 
camp was filled” with the rich Ipoils of their vas | 
lour; and a train of mournful captives "right 
_ reproach tlie tame forbearanice” of the Veichtes, 
who ſufferect a fingle family to wound the tran- 
quillity and brave the reſentment of a powerful 
people” The inhäditants of Wei were at *letigth | 
rouſed to Ams, aud weir native troops were 


e ee eee are ——— i 
flocks and herds; and the ſlender band appointed 
dd guard them offered to the Romans an ealy 
and certain prey: The Fabi fearleſsly iſſued from 


err camp — 


12K 


Ats Trek ob ROMB. wy 
the fogitives; on # ſudden they beheld themſelves 


iampatidandbppretiet bythe ſuperior num» 
Anm 


in the unequal conflict ln ene their 
cnring efforts could only ſecure” them a glorious 
;  Yeati;*Thoſe who had been appointed to guard 
the camp, fallied' forth to partake the danger, 
and were involved in the general deſtruction f 
their eil. devoted kinſmen ; and the Fabian name 
was only perpetuated by a feeble infant at Rome, 
weight of arms; but whoſe poſterity aroſe to a- 
venge the fate of their anceſtors, and * the 
wounded majeſty of Rome. 1.8 
"Je ven nor alone i Rae dae the „ 51 
ann it of martial adventure was 
nouriſhed; for the imperial city, n 
was taught to dread and feel the enterpriſing va- 
-lour of her rivals. While the Romans repoſed 
in perfect ſecurity, they were awakened by the 
claſh of arms, and the ſhouts of the enemy ; 
and before they could aſſemble in their defence, 
the capitol was in the hands of the invader. The 
author of this bold enterpriſo was Appius Her- 
donius, by birth a Sabine, but diſtinguiſhed a- 
mongſt his countrymen for his ſuperior wealth 
n * een 
Ee A | project 
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project of ſubverting the Roman power by the 
lofty hopes: With a band of about four thouſand 
faithful followers, he committed himſelf to the 
ſtream of the Tiber, and-filently. arrived at. Rome 
about the dead of night. The gate Carment- 
alis, by the expreſs injunction of an gracle, was 
left open to his wiſhes; he climbed unobſeryed 
the. ſteep aſcent of the capitol; and the dawn of 
day diſplayed to the aſtaniſhed Romans his hoſtile 
banner from the ſacred. fortreſs, His arms;were 
ſtcarce more dangerous than his arts : th the. ſer- 

vile and the: indigent he offered freedom and in- 
demnity; and the ſlave was invited to break che 
chain of his haughty maſter, and the debtor to 
Sg ones 4 Ge 
The . As oonifils oe 4 45 
r ee unexpected invaſion was augmented 
by the diſtruſt of the plebeians; theſe imputed, at 
' firſt, the ſurpriſe of the capitol to the arts of the 
Patricians, who hoped, by the proſpect of danger, 
to divert them from the purſuit of the Agrarian 
5 law. But thoſe reſources which Rome found not 
in her own citizens, . ſhe derived from the zeal 


and fidelity of her allies. On the firſt intelligence 


ol the attempt of Herdonius, an army ef 2 
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ha inpucitdy profits fermus 26 the defence *of 
the city. The ardour of the Tuſcans kindled the 
honourable jealouſy of the Romans ; they throng- 
ed to the ſtandard of the conſuls, and theit 
confederats forces marched with rival fury to 
recover the ſacrod ſeats of as oor JR 


Rome. 3 
An de unsgul Cbnfhid Herdonis diſplayed 


that undaunted courage and reſolution which 
might have been erpecked fromthe author of 
0 daring an emerpriſe. He obſtinately diſputed 


by freſh forces, he ſcorned to grace as à captive, 
ee aan Covered wich wounds, 


each inch of ground; and though overwhelmed | 


with the gieateft pure' of is affocians 4 andthe 
exultation of the Romans was allayed by the fate 
of the conſul Valerius, who received a mortal 


er ee ebene eee 


e arten va bn ; 
| The fuperſtizion or negligence NS il 17 
Rome had expoſed her to the ambi- OG 


dition of Herdonius j and- ſoon after, hpi 
neſs or incapacity of its general, a Roman army 
beheld itſelf inveſted on every ſide by a ſuperior 
and implacable enemy. The conſul Minucius 


| had marched to chaſtiſe the hoftile levity of the 


Equi, he had ſcarce entered their territories, and 
incautiouſly pitched his camp in à valley, before 


—_ a — * _ — 
— x — In Pr PAR IP" SAI — — 2 
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he perceived the neighbouring heights occupied 


labours of agriculture, When his daily taſk was 
interrupted by the deputies of the ſenate, ho 
hailed him with the title of dictator, 


/ 


by the forces of the Equi, whoſe commanding 
fituation was improved by a long line of en- 
trenchments, and whoſe encreaſing 


ſeemed to preſent no other eee 
graceful ſulnaiſſion, or a-ingenng: death by fs- 


| mine, 


. ef ths mm ans ci 


1 to Rome by a ſoldier, whoſe active zeal 
had eluded the - vigilance. of the beſiegers; and 


in the hour of public diſtreſs, che authority of 
dictator was, with general applauſe, conferred 


on Quinctius Cincinnatus. That venẽrable ſe- 


nator had already been inveſted with the dignity | 


ol conſul ; and by his firmneſs and moderation, 


had for a moment ſuſpended the jealous animo- 


ſuy of the patricians and the plebeians: But his 


domeſtic happineſs had been wounded. by the 
baniſhment of his ſon Cæſo, who had embraced 
with imprudent ardour, the cauſe of the nobles; 
and his private fortune had been exhauſted in 


ſerupulouſſy diſcharging the ſecuriey which he 


| had engaged. in for his appearance. | The aſſi- 


duous cultivation of ſix remaining © acres, af- 
forded to the diſconſolate father a ſcanty ſubſiſt- 
ence; and his aged limbs were employed in the 


The 
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The virtuous ſimplicity of Rome is atteſted by 
the expreſſion of her firſt magiſtrate to the 
partner of his bed and toils; I fear, my 
« Racilia, this year our fields muſt remain un- 
«- ſown.” And the diſcernment of Quinctius 
was proclaimed in. the independent choice of 
Tarquitius as maſter of his horſe, who, though 
of partrician extraction, had been obliged by his 5 
narrow circumſtances to ſerve hitherto on foot. 
The Roman youth obeyed with alacrity the 
ſummons of the dictator; a conſiderable army was 
levied in a few hours; and the diligence of the 
commanders urged their march with inceſſant ac- 
tivity throughout the night. On the dawn of 
day their exulting ſhouts revived the fainting ſpi - 
rits of the ſoldiers of Minucius, and ſtruck ter- 
ror into the boſoms of the Equi. Theſe were 
now beſieged in their turn; and after an ineffec- 
tual diſplay of valour, conſented to redeem their 


lives by reſtoring the city of Corbio, and ſubmit- 


ting to the ignominious condition of paſſing un- 
der the yoke. But the ſevere virtue of the dic- 
tator ſuffered not the followers of Minucius to 
ſhare the ſpoils of the 'vanquiſhed ; and the con- 
ſul himſelf was compelled by Cincinnatus' to ab- 
dicate the dignity that he had el 
hens or ny con | n 


ver. l. N Chapter , 
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TERENTIAN| LAW, == EMBASSY, TO, GREECE, — 
. | CHOICE, OF, DECEMVIRS, == CHARACTER, or Ar- 
pips.— Tn DECEMVIRS. ASSISTED BY, HERMO> 
nous. — TWELVE, TABLES. — CIVIL, | ACTIONS, 
 — THEFT. LAW, RESPECTING., CREDITORS, AND 
DEBTORS, — of FATHERS | OVER, THEIR ont 
DREN, — OF, / PROPERTY, AND. POSSESSION. — OF 
r PBRSONAL, INJURIES, TRESPASSES, AND, CRIMES, 
| => OF, ROADS AND. BUILDINGS. — ON. CORRUPT 
JVDGES, &c, or MARRIAGES AND TE RIGHT 
or HUSBAND$, — or FUNERAL \ CEREMONIES,» 
or . RELIGIOUS, WORSHIP;  —= THE, DECEMYVIRS 
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SUME., DESPOTIC AUTHORITY, — THEY MARCH 
TO__ RBPEL,, THE, SABINES. AND TAE AQUI, — 
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5 DIVUS. ro DBMAND HER As HIS AVE. — pr 
CREES' HER ro CLAUDIUS.. — SHE 18 STABBED 
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en, Bt i 
„ nden ien that Rome 
could | ſnatch from foreign contention, was inva : 
riably devoted to domeſtic commotien. The 
Agrariath law had been repeatedly propoſed, and 
2 rejected : But che. firmneſs of the 
ſenate was ſhaken by the perſeverance of the peo 
ple; they reſolved to ſacnfice their authority ta 
the preſervntion of cheir property ;. and 
avarice induced them Readily"to oppoſe the, | 
dune ati the-cookinnins andeche conceſſion of 
Mount Aventine to the indigent citizens, were 
ſoon after followed by the adeptiom of che Teren- 
tian law and the | compilation of a judicial code 
which was ever eee eee e admia 


e 1 be and 7 
N 2 The 
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The important truſt of viſiting Greece, and of 
conſulting the celebrated' inſtitutions of Solon, have 


been aſſigned, by the authorities of Dionyſius and 


Livy, to the three ſenators, Poſthumius; Manlius, | 


+ and Sulpitius: : The labours of the ambaſſadors 


were attended with ſucceſs; and the) tranſported 


to their native ſhores, in i the rich freight of 


e eee, 
To introduce order into this legal chaos, ten 


ſenators were choſen by an aſſembly of the cen- 
turies, and were diſtinguiſhed by the title of De- 
cemvirs: They: were inveſted with the entire ad- 


miniſtration of the ſtate; no appeal Was allowed 
from their 'decifions ; and during a year, the pe- 
riod originally allotted to their authority, both the 
nine 3 eee e were ebe tue 
n | 10 dong en 2&7 
Among thoſe whom the e 4 
ebf > preferred to this temporary deſpotiſm; the 
mes of Appius Claudius and Titus Genucius 
ſtand foremoſt. The reader is already acquaint- 
ed with the circumſtanees which induced the 
grand- father of Appius to renounce his native 
country, and enroll himſelſ in the ſenate of Rome. 


His ſon inherited the ſtern and inflexible diſpoſi- 
ton of chen father, and oppoſed with augmented 


ferceneſs the entroachments of the commons. 
When advanced to the conſular dignity, and ap- 


| — 4 T O pointed 


uisrokr or xoME: * 


pointed to command an army againſt the Volſci- 
ans, the hatred of the ſoldiers to their leader pre- 
vailed over the ſenſe of national glory, or even 
perſonal honour ;- they fled immediately on the 
appearance of the enemy. The indignant conſul 
reviled their cowardice in the moſt opprobrious 
terms; he inſtantly commanded the centurions, 
who had quitted their ranks, to be ſcourged and 
beheaded; the ſoldiers who had abandoned their 
arms to be decimated; and the tremendous ſen- 
tence, which was executed in his preſence with 
ſerupulous exactneſs, will remain a perpetual mo- 
nument of n erg and . ww 
ene... $62 imb vu 
The leer whit which FROG tad eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the ſenate and the patricians, hadren- 
titled him to the ' hatred of the tribunes; he was 
impeached by thoſe factious magiſtrates as the 
enemy of public freedom]; and he withdrew him- 
ſelf by a voluntary death from the judgment of 
the people. His example probably tended ta 
confirm the prevailing practice of ſuicide; which, 
from the frequent inſtances in the annals of the 
republic, has in modern times been gilded with 
the ſpecious appellation of àa Roman death, --!: : 
The ſuggeſtions of policy or feat might induce? 
Appius to renounce"the dangerous path 'which his 
father ä 5 had 9 his 
> N33 25111 ambition! 
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multitude, a fairer and deſs rugged road 20. power. 
On the arzivel of the cammilſioners from Greece, 


| be removed the Principal Section 20, the im- 


36 RE ea 
was enlightened by the wiſdom of an Epheſian, 


whom envy had driven from his netive country to 
me ſhores of Latium x his knowledge and induſ- 


wy dimjniſhed the legal labour of the decemvigs, 
and by their gratitude I ſtatue was erefted in the 


Forum to the perpetual memory of Hermodorus. 


Yer whatever part the learned fugitive might 
claim in farming the TWELVE 748145 of Roman 


laws, they ye breathe the rigid and jealous ſpirit 
_ of an-arjſtagracy, Which had yielded with reluce 


nor to die juſt dernand of the people. 
i. The firſt preferibes the-form by which the. 
plainti®.mnight ſommon his: adverſary before the 


 tribunak.af juſtier: It proteſts the perſonal hherry 
ere give {ecurity 


bor his appearance z. it. imparyally. proportions the 


Pr eircumſtances of the 
accaſed; abd it regulazes de dan gene 
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ee A wider field was offered to che fierce 
1 —-—t-— — 5 
_ was taken in day might be beaten with rods, 
bed; but if already u ſlave, his guilt could only 
be expiated by death, and he was caſt from the 
dop of the capitol. The nocturnal miſchief of 
damaging a neighbour's corn was conſidered as 
equally criminal; and the unhappy culprit was 
fuſpended as n grateful victim to Ceres: But a 
breach of truſt might be compenſated by reſtoring 
yer 10-prbſeripeiaticconk!; exingaith- chi. drigiked 
claim of a Roman to his ftoleh goods; and al- 
though they might paſs through à ſucceſſion. of 


nnd recover then by a civil action of theſt. 


dinary and legal intereſt to one per cent. (probably 
four- fold the ſum lent. But if ſome bounds 
2 w the avarice of the opulent, the 
N N 4 intolerant 


* 


wer beyond. che Tiber. But if the unhappy 
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a eee de es dernde 
diſplayed in the rigorous ſtatutes which awa- 


We have already noticed in part the ſeverities 


o 


the judicial proof of the debt, thirty days of grace | 


time, he was delivered by the judge to the 


permitted to ſecure his feet with irons ; to load 


him with a chain of fifteen pounds weight; and 
to limit his daily food to twelve ounces of meal. 
He was three times expoſed in the tarłet· place: 
the amount of the ſum for which he was re- 
ſponſible was -publickly. proclaimed; and at the 
end of ſixty. days, the debt was diſcharged: by the 
loſs of hberty or life; the inſolvent debtor; was 
either put to death, or ſold in foreign ſia- 


wretch was ſubject to the claims of ſeveral ere · 
ditors. alike obſtinate and unrelenting, they might 
Mn yarns NG 
engl wane, ns ren ys 
Ach. The laws of N eee 
- abſolute dominion of che father over his children; 
and the ſhackles of filial ſubjection were riyetted 
Ne decemvirs. The patent was 

armed with the , e e 
ag ald. ; r new 
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of the infant, whoſe: birth revealed any perſonal 
2 f "om father- — at e- 
5 ee eee F moo + aldpinlocbe three 


n made the; ls ani 8 


33 Tet eee eee "2 7 
re ee ee eee 
tk. The private teſtament of a father was au- 
thoriſed by the tables of the decemvirs ; and bày 
the arbitrary diſpoſition. of his property, his da- 
minion was perpetuated beyond the grave. But if 
he died inteſtate, the order of ſucteſſion was: re- 
ſpected, and his children, or his neareſt relations, 
became his heirs. If without relations, thoſe who 
poſſeſſed the ſame name might claim the inheri- 
dance of che deceaſed. But the ſiave hof 
been liberated by the generoſity or gratitude of 
his maſter, was ſtill conſidered as in ſome mea- 
| ſure allied to the latter: and his death, wichout 
children or "relations, devolved whatever he had 
| acquired on his former; patron. |. <5 oo” ut Evo” 

_ »Gth.: The laws of the decemvirs demanded that 
che poſſeſſor of property ſhould prove chat he hal 


—— yy _ — — 
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| mequited it h/ 2 Hir conveyance. from the perſon 
whom be believed to be the lawfal proprietor ; | 
pet a preſcription of one pear for moveables,”ahd 
wo years for immoveables, aboliſhed: the claim 
of the ancient maſter : The ſlave who: had 'receiy. · 
eld his freedom on engaging to pay a certain-farm, 

if afterwards fold, was to be ſet at bberty on diſ- 
charging do tire buyer the vriginal ſum -agreed 
upon; and whenever any doubt occurred in che 


n the juſtice or compuſſiun 


Ann Rig ho th Be poten 
ths dee amet ts eine the 
| gecemvins upproved the ſevete principle of eu- 
ation; und the forfcit- of an ehe for'm eye, a 
_ tooth for a tooth, and 4 limb for a limb, was ti- 
gorouſiy exacted,. unleſs the offentier could re- 
deem his - pardon by a compenſation agreeable to 
the UcpeRarions of the injuted. . The diſtoration 
A bone was fitted": ar Yiree hundred pounds 
of braſs or copper; and if a flave was the fſuf- 
ſerer, one hundred and fifty pounds were deemed - 
a ſufficient atonement: A common blow or op- 
probrious expreſſion was etpiated by twenty-five 

aſſes 4 bur the author of 'a libel or ſatire was-ſen- 
tenced to be beaten wich clubs; and the incen- 
"ay whoſe We wer n anviter nn 


HISTORY OF ROME. 1 
el impriſonment and whipping; himakell delivered. | 

to the flames. The witneſs whom avarice might 
Allure, or envy prompt, 20 judicial petjury, was 
murder of a citizen demanded the blood of the. 
Jigs = and the. preparation of poiſon, the 


A ESTES e eee ab... 
ſme capital puniſhmient as the uſe of che ſword 
or dagger. In the opinion of the illiterate Ro- 
the malice of the criminal who had preſumed to 
utter them was: judged worthy of death. The 
parricide who violated the duties of nature and of 
gratitude was incloſed in a ſack, his head veiled, 
and caſt into the river or ſea. But it was not till 
the middle of the ſinth century that Rome ws 
polluted by this erime; and Lucius Oſtius, aſter 
the ſecond Punic war, has eſtabliſhed the 7 
infamy ol his name, by fr embrving i dl : 
in. the blood of 4 father. 
$th. The boundaries of * pp; «f 
| buildings, of drains, and of roads, were regulated. 
dy the accuracy of the decemvies; and ome idea 
may be formed of their attention to the moſt mi- 
nute articles, ſince the branches of the tree which 
tar i ama, 
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25 Pane f the lch be lepped u de height of 


. conſidered as capital crimes; and the 


an iniquitous ſentence, could only expiate his guilt 


; exiſtence of the Roman citizen were ſecured. 'from 


mung; ns th N 
by Numa at the tender age of twelve years, 


2 pure and obedient: virgin. According to the 


ies were ſeated on the ſame ſheep-fkin ; - they 
| ended 6. falt cake of fur on ces? and mis conſe- 


1 - , 
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Alen fett. | $8 
*gth."! Nocturnal and ſeditious meetings in the 


corrupt judge who accepted bribes to pronounce 
by the forſeiture of his life : But the freedom and 
the” caprice or reſentment of an individual ; and 


it was only in an aſſembly of the people that the 
ee e dee, ee e 


z0th, The ſeaſon of manage bad ee el 
that the Roman huſband might edueate to his will 


cuſtom of ahtiquity, he bought his bride of her 
parents, and ſhe fulfilled the coemption by pur- 
chaſing with three | pieces of copper, a juſt in · 
troduction to his houſe and houſhold deities. io 
ſacrifice of fruits was offered by the pontiffs 


ths pee of un ehe U le 


ſerved as an emblem of their myſtic nee! 
and body. Such, in the words ef che elegane 
hiſtorian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, were the forms which introduced the 
e e Roman 


| HISTORY Or Aufl wy 
Roman virgin to the bed, and ſubjected her 0 


tte dominion of her huſband; and the juriſdiction 


of life or death, with wlüch, in the caſes of drunle- 
enneſs or adũltery, he had been rinveſted by Ro- 
mulus, was confirmed by the tables of the de- 
cemvirs. If this! authority could only be exerted | 
in wo inſtances, the power of "divorce was de- 


a8 ſatiety or deſire might prevail, he was per- 
mitted to expel the fotmer par tner of his houſe 
and bed, and conſole; himſelf in the poſſellon of 
a more youtliful or more wealthy bride. The 


legated to the hüſband without controul; and 


har * — ae -e ee e the reſump- 
— qultatihy Rabens delivered im- 
ſelf from the nuptial bond. Some praiſe ia due 


to the primitive moderation of the Romans, Who 


7 iſe of this. 2 rivil 10 Spurius Car- 
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it, and repudiated a fair, a good, but barren wiſe : 
He was queſtioned by the cenſors, and hated by 
the people; but his divorce: ſtood: unimpeached 
in law. During three ſucceſſive/centuries of proſ · 


perity and corruption, this principle was enlarged 
to frequent practice and abuſe. Paſſion, intereſt, 


or open ſuggeſted daily / motives for the df: 
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human connections was d 
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| fowie 
fever! 
ty ckoſe e | 
theſe expenſive mar 
who ks ofpoſt; 


tt flute 
the note of lamentation; 
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limiteil 
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HISTORY: ON ROME: 9h 
pius, Caſtor, Pollux, an Romulus, are; parties r 
larized; among the, latter; and the Romans were? 
exhorted. to reverence: equally wick cke gods, 
themſelves, the heavealy; attributes of unclerſtand- 
ing, virtue, piety, fidelity: Let ſome: neſtraint 
vas: impoſed on the · creative. fancy; of the mui⸗ 
tude,z; and. no perſonas; allowed tai inttpduset a2 
fateign deity, ox, multiply - che auraber- of- har 
— ; Without: ani e e e 
authority. _ 
— he dane Tablepct 
who celebrated the ge | 
paſſing, in value che libraries af, Gregign:philoſe-. 
phy. 3; pet with Whatever reverence -they, wer att 
obſcured by the-weight and variety; of:new-laweg: 
and, three - thouſand; braſs. plates, the» acts ofthe? 
ſenate and the people, which were depoſited tins; 
the, capital, may be: conſidered. as no indifferent 
proof of the encręaſing vices: of the es | 
and the fertile genius of their legiſianarss 
eee eee | 
ſumed in the compilation of ;the:tenifirſt tables; 
reignty, were unwilling to: retirs-to 3 


: 
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of e priuate ſtation. They infndated, 4" render 
che code of laws coffHplete, it ws 4bfolitely ne- 
cellity to" extent Weir regulatlons to fiheral c- 
remonies and religious worſhip”; — who 
aſpired themſelves to the dignity of decem wi 
readily: concurred” in ſupporting their — 

aud the people, Who Mill regarded With jealouf) 
and terror: the conſular poer, were ready to p- 
emen che revival of 
that-- office, Fe Ns 
"As the cloGion of derem drew. hea, the 


43 


. 


a . dates Magnet i680" refully Feld © | 
beneath an affected affabiliry. - — 2 
_ awakened" the fears of his eompetitorz, and dhe 
ſuſpicions of his colleagues; but his aft triumphed 
over the feeble oppoſitiom of the firſt, and cluded = 
the vigilance of the laſt. His pride ſtooped to 
the moſt lioentious familiatiey with the plebefhns; 
and their ſuffrages not only preferred fir to the 
firſt ranle in the new] magiſtraey, but joined wich 
him thoſe ſolely, ho from their deficiency m 
ability or birth, were too weale or Humble to 
excite his jealouſy. Three of theſt were choſen 
from the plebeian order; which hitherto had been | 
excluded from the higher dignities of the ſtate; 
but ckey were perſons devoted to tfie intereſt of 
_ ar ag e their election 


by 


* 
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people ſhould be admitted to ſomie hare in Fran.” 


be Kees" by” which they" were ter warde to 
be go iT D0 dt. 
Whatever honour me deeemvlts might claim 
from iaſending the twelve tables was fullied by 


dein aRions; and the ſenate and che people wer: 


equally-© obſcured and oppreſſeck by their” legal 
| deſpotiſin! The formier were flenesd by thi im" 
perious voice of their new maſters ; the "latter 


vwore nwed by che appearuncæ of dhe hlindred and c 
twenty Reters, who ättended the ſteps" of theft: 
lordly legiſlators, and diſplayed uglin che arte 


mingled wien tlie faſces. - The power of che tes 
 cenvirs: ought to have expired with WW year i 


eee 


to perpetulte it without again fecttring to the 
appprobation of the' ſenate; or the yoices*of the 


people: and fot three ſucceſſwe years they brived 
the impotent reſentment of the foritier; Und 


The ſenators had witheſſcd the 
 claration of Apphus;* that che atithoriry”. of che 


decemvits had beeri'6oaferted until the” Nina. 
laws were completed; and until chat labour whe = 
fully accontpliſiied, : - they were determined ne er 
to relinquiſh' it Bat, whatever: facilicy: they? 
rr by 


Vot. 1. 5 ml 


v7.1 


ried in the harred of the latter: Ne] ; 
ubloſhing: Ge- 


2 8 
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_ chimed, their antentiqn in the. invaſions of. che, 
Sabines and the Aq: The firſt, had, 


had adyapced to Ececurp,. only.emelre,miles- from 
Rome; the. laſt had ravaged; thei lands of the Tuſ 
Cans, and had occupied on the banks of the Algi-, 
qus the ſame camp as had been rendered, mamer- 
able by. their defeat, and he vr of G. 
| inn: Ei 1240 hid N 
5 +. The oppreflive adminiſtration.of the. decemmine 
had driven from, Rome the nobleſt and ;moſk wor- 
thx of the, patricians,;) but the former. hefieted: - 
at aſſuming, the, power of levying+fornes by. their: 
on independant authority and then regalled, 
the, latter, in hopes that their exile would. have. 
rendered. them, nge complians. and. ſublerviens... 
inheritod the 


—— . — — — 


—— — ————— —Z — — — ” —Q2— — — 
2 Þ — 
— + — — _ 


But the grandſon of Poplicola had 
ame undaunted ſpirit. and cal for if 
had immortalized. his anceſtor... be, reſiſted the: 
menaces, and reproached witch many balinef: 
the uſurpation and rνν of Ap The op- 
poſition of; Valerius was fanctianed by. the: ve- 
nerable names of the Cincinnati, the, Clandii, and 
r decemvira, convinced they 
auld. nat bend the ſtubbamn integrity of the 
ſenate to thein-purpoſes,: diffblved the. aſſembly, 
eee 
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and crowns with eee 6197 
ol the decemvim; and the chiefs: who dated not 


eeen lances, and twenty-five ſets of furniture for 
| "Moy pits. e e wes Jun e 
ties vanquiſhed in ſingle combat. 
A youth devoted to e eh bag. 200 
' frequently was attended by an age of indigence; 
and Sicinius Dentatus when he expoſed his ſcars 
d dhe people, might juſtly accuſe that partiality 
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»* Yet one Achievement "reſcues. fram).wh 


' aſpire to triumph by arms over the forcign.ene- | 
mies of their country, ere content to vanquiſn 
by fraud a virtuous and aged fellow.« citizen. 
Sicinius Dentatus might well deſerve the. appel 
- lation of veteran by.a-ſervice of forty years :., He 
had been preſent in an hundred and twenty en- 
ee had received forty-five, hohourable = 
wounds j had obtained fourteen ciyick.crowns for 
having ſaved the lives of as many citizens. in bat- 
_ tle; three mural crowns: for having firſt mounted 
the breach in towns taken by aſſault; one obſi- 
diional crown for having relie ved a city beſieged; 
eight crowns for various other exploits; cighty- 
chree golden collars, ſixty golden. bracelets, eight- 


which had excluded him from any ſhare. in the 
lands which his valour had conquered. The indig- 
nation which his injuries kindled, contributed to 
.extort from the patricians the Terentian law; 
and the. veteran himſelf, who had been choſen 


à tri · 
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e eee * 
exploits againſt the enemies Rome... . 
"Wh the - ian 
wallowed: op che tribunitian: pwers,.. i 2 
8 e 
e. had - extinguiſhed. his own ;- 
icy: e manner in Which the new. magi- 
Foe had .conduQted/the wars againſt the Sa- 
bor Wer ets pv 
GN An Ne a oa = 
remove. this formidable. obſerver f = 
executing the dark project he had conceiv £8 
affected to liſten with regard to the r 3 
of Sicinius; he ſeemed convinced. by "gy; 
a 3 
to, affſt thoſe officers by his co. 1 
25 Bur. he had privately inttructed his 
bv — 88 to receive the unſuſpecting veteran 
e l paſs, 
in the hour of confidence, Fakes deſtruo· 


ant 8 25 | my | 
tion. ac 3210-23 y obſerved | 
| mandate ald be more religiouſly 
W nn that of Appius. 


Sicinius was flattered. PT Peres, 4 
to. bis opinion; and at Ke hy oy 

a ſelect band to | 
A 03 2 more 


das bs 


2 and. furious revolt. | 


, hs 
TIEN 
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2 more Lomtriodiogs eamp. But che pitti that 
had — yn poke hoy: ng 2 


re 
TS ES 
encounter his deſperate valeur, nde ug We 
rock, and thente oppreiitd im with ones, They 
then returned to the camp, and reported u thity 
had been attacked by un #mbufh'i6f the enemy ; 
anll tut Sitimus, wich part of their' conipanions, 
had been lain in the action. But dhe ffpiciene 
| of the foldirrs who had been appointed ee bring | 
off che dead were vwkened by obſerv- 
ing chat otily Romatts had periſhed in the en- 
1 
towards Sicinins. They imparted their re- 
marks to their comrades z und the reſentenent 
of the 'arvtty tlecally menaced the Tafety, of the 
decemvirs, when intelligence of a new and more 
affecting inſtance of oppreffien from Rome, in- 
FCFCCFCCCCCWCCCCC ee 


abe len u dees Tune dad Pe Ben 
to dus famnify, and aboliſhed regal government 
in Rome ; and the #uthoricy of the decemvin 
vas fitially-ſabverred by the Ycentions Uelnes of 


Appius. 


den, had-inflamet che beſom ef the amorous 
ningiſtiaee/y' but e hand and heart of the fair 
one were engaged to Leilius, weg had enjoyed 
thd--dignity of -tribne und whaſr [claims were 

ſanctioned by the nun Vir 
Dante e ur N ü. ft 

reer 
Mbited the murriage of patricians with thoſe of 
Febwian drtractie And it is probable che pride 
of the dectenvir ud have cevolted. at che idea 
af railing: to his bed che daughter af Virginius. 
His fertile genius ſuggeſted a plan of gratifying 
his lawleſs appetites, by means leſa repugnant to 
+his bwughty diſpaſitiom. The mother of, Virginia 
was n more: am Claudius, afdependant of Ap- 
ꝓpius, » was inſtructd to claim the Mirgin as the 
Mughter of otic of his ſlaves, and. conſequently as 
dus property. Before the tribunal of the decem- 
4he well-concerted narrative: The mother of Vir- 
nia, one of his ſlaves, had ſold the infant clan- 
deſtinely to the wiſe of Virginius, who-withed to 
avoid her huſband's reproach of burrenneſi, and 
edveared the child as her own. A female flaye 
whom he had ſubotnod was produced as the evi- 

n 4 who 
| ins WE, had 
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had liſtened with: well-difletibled cimpartiatity; ©. 
the artful vile, affected eo e0tr6boraio-ic;frachls 
WL - 


Wedge) and prese | 
Have of Claudia 7 Viwiiazehe 
Frs. — Cn: TS 


2 of — | 
pe ot priclainnted; © en se, 
e een e ee ee ee, Nis 
3 e d. Hen ViHgitiia,-iiming the? üg d- 
a entrested the tranſient ſatisfabtion of orice | 
- at 4 — 61173648 N aid = 
"_ aa ue de dend ents les. | 
| 3 tlie 1 pp, 4. | 

__ expence. of ker Ife. Wil 

Idec her in his ure; und -dried 3 
[his kiſſes; he finddenly ſeized! akyife, 

. ee — — | 
had) vor liberty, plunged-.it in cher kinks. 
* kurnüng towards the bine ir Wipe 
5 redking blade, wich 2 threatefüng voice; * 
. an — | 
Wu no emaligodsy?3! Dail od mor * 

— a 
n RR, x 
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haute h 
holding aho kniſc-in-his/hand;: revealed no; his. fel- 
low ſoldiers:he tragic; tale; the luſt, and injuſtice 


;of:Appiug:.and his mm bloody; deed; The le- 
gions participated his reſentment, and ſoothed his 
Eiof-+ by. ſolemn, affurances; of - vengeance ;\ the 

melancholy catatrophe bad ſpread to che camp, at | 
[Taſculumy.. which; fall, indignantiy lamented: the 
lass of Sicinius4, botty, armies werg.united: by the 
common.: bonds Emmen the 
forces matched in home, and occupied the com- | 


Mandling ſituation of Mount Aventine. 2 1 N 


The geroh of che camp wis ;fucceeded- by that 
e game  Icilius and Numitorius, che lover ö 
ina had diſplayed the body of | 
dec vgn, and urged their fellowacitizens- | 


in kunt rom-ghe;yoke of their. Beatem unt, 


venerabley charafters; af Valens and 
ae Gai #9 hr OE PIER 
moment of regaining their wanted influence and 


freedom..." A. feeble: pefiſtance that was made by 
r 9 7 — 


— — D | 
Pidehs z andftill | 


| 7 
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Appius ſerved e —— —— 
| Ae age De efcaped- with "difficulty 
- from tlie inhriediare] fury of de muleitede and 
the termple of Videm afforded ficred afplenmu 
the unwort/fipphant, ©1097 1 nnges | 
he liberty of Roms, wide eppreſtd bye 
thts; us twice reſeued (from inchrallmens' by 
| Fermalle chaſtity.” Fe the dagger of Ligoretih "the 
Noms owed! the abvlitivh of tmenarchyl! and 
the death which hatched "Virginia Tom the duſt 


of Appius, extinguiſhed the power of the deen 
to reſeere 


Vin The ſenate had been convened 
Wianqquilhry to the diſtractedl city:; and dbügk a 
de voices Kaintly intätmtecd the dangerous en 
Iuences of fanckioning Tedition, the' majority Ge- 
| Lermined to enter into à rigocittion With ice 
rroopsz who had removed cheir ſtundards from 
Mount Aventine to the Sacred Hill, and Had ſe- 
n 
N Ae rey we JERFES M03 2: 
To treat withi'theſe, thee Gratis epeect Fuldebes 
and Horatius, "Whole" popular 'Vittues rendered 
them peciiliatly acceptable to che army: The re- 


 Noration of te Cconfular and 4ribunitian powers, 
| andthe depot of the decernvirs, ' formiea''the | 
Pais of mutual Loncorl ; and a negveiation where 
| one party was as teaty to grant as the other" could 
ä "Phe 
Eicher A ſenate 
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ſenate ratified with pleaſure che welcome terms 
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. or THz. DECEMVIRS, —= \ VICTORIES 


OF THE AQUI, THE . VOLSCI, AND THE sa- 
BINES, — INJUSTICE OF ROME, — DISSENSIONS 


' BETWEEN THE PATRICIANS.AND PLEBEIANS, — 


THE FORMER PERMITTED TO MARRY WITH THE 


LATTER, — MILITARY TRIBUNES. — INSTITU- 


TION OF CENSORS. — AMBITION OF SPURIUS 


| MAL1US, — CINCINNATUS 1S CREATED DICTA- 
Tonk. — Malus is "KILLED BY SERVILIUS A- 


HALA, — WARS WITH THE FIDENATES AND 


 - VEIENTES, — SECOND OPIME SPOILS, —— ROME 


% 


1 


AFFLICTED WITH PESTILENCE AND FAMINE. — 
\REVOLT or THE FIDENA&. — DEFEAT or THE 
| £QUI,— MUTINY OF THE ARMY, AND DEATH - 
or POSTHUMIUS, — THE PLEBEIANS ARE AS- 


© SOCIATED + IN _ THE QPASTORSHIP, hn WAR | 


WITH THE VEIENTES. — ra ASSIGNED To 
THE ROMAN SOLDIERS, — SPIGE or VEIL. 
Err 18 TAKEN BY CAMILLUS, == HIS /TRI- 


r | nurn. — 


_ — WISTORYCOP Oo. - 986: 
with; — DISCONTENT'/OF ru vrorir Ar 
ru RESTITUTION' OF THE SPOIL; WAR WITH 3 
- his FALISCI/—<OENEROSITY: or CAMILLUS./ == 
is PROSECUTED BY THE / TRIBUNES) AND R- 


TIRES''PROM' ROME, INVASION OF TH GAULSs ; 


=== THEY [BESIEGE-/CLUSIUM. += EMBASSY OF THE | 
ROMANS; — CONDUCT or THE "AMBASSADORS..; 
— 'GAULS- MARCH] TO Ron. — VICTORY : 
| OVER” THE” ROMANS, —= MASSACRE | OF; THE, IN =, 
| HABITANTS, 'AND DESTRUCTION- or Ro. 
'SEIGE” OF. THE - CAPITOL, == CONDUCT OF ca- 


mp oh HT 


| | MILLUS/=—BRAVERY OF" -MARCUS|MANLIUS. — | 


Tun CAPITOL is / KELIEVED, AND. THE Gals 
wier DEFEATED BY. Kg aqua U wot od 
n 7 1 2 Rid l K 2 7111 1791 # ! Y + 21 * 4 n 
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bee Lt the retaftane abdication-of their, 
authority the decemvirs beheld their certain de- 
ſtruction: The ſuffrages of the Roman people had 
conferred the honours of the +confulſhip, on Vhle. 
_ us and Horatius; and the names of Virginius 
and leilius were inſcribed. amongſt thoſe of the 
tribunes. The patriotic juſtice of the ſormer im- 
peached the tyrants of their country; and the pri- 
vate reſentment of the latter purſued the brutal 
lover of Virginia. Appius, and Spurius Oppius, 
who ſhared with him the public hatred, - were, 

* thrown 


: 7 


SI 
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thrown inta priſun; diu: is doubtful. whaher 
they periſhed by their own hands, or were'private- 
ly executed hy the ordem e the tribunes, The 
other eight decenwirs withdrew from the puniſh- 
ment of their guilt, and found chein ſafoty im flight; 
but their eſtates were confiſcated ta the pubie uſe; 
and Claudius, who had conſentech 'to--miniſter to 
the lawieſs deſires of Appius, might applaut- the 
eee which. pronounce che 
nad ef of: eee 
v. & er. The foreign enemies of Name, ho 
eee eee eee diſ- 
ſenſions to invade her territories, wete- chaſtifed 
by her valour and unanimity. Two eonſular ar- 
mies were led by Valerius and Horatius, and the 
courage and conduct of botfi'enſured ſucceſs : The 


| firſt defeared with cruel Naughter the Equi dd 


the-Volſci; and the laſt cruſhed' the rival: forces of 
the Sabines. Yet on their return, the ſenate; jea- 
lous of their' increaſing popularity, refuſed to their 
ſervices the dus honours of a triumph; and it was 
only by an appeal to the people chat they were 
aſſociated to the faireſt re wurd of victor 7 
- In the conſulate of Quinctius Capitolinvs and 
Agrippa Farius, the patricians- and plebeians 
indulged their ancient animofitics ; and the qui 
and Volſei again renewed' their incurſions; and 
9 to the very gates of Rome; The 

reproaches 
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enjoyed tho conſular dignity, arauſed his 'country-. 
men from their ſullen inactivity; 2. general ardour 
ſpread trough all ranks and deſcriptions; and the 
aged ſenatot: andi youthful plebeian yielded to the 
ee eee, an Nel ie hongurable. emu. 


by experience, ax fuperiar;to reſiſtance ; the, ob-. 


| Rinate-valoyriof nana Katia erved only: 
— way fatiated in the — eos 
een ane e ln ung. 17 8 
fullied) by. injuſtice: The. inhabjrants. of ++ 
and Aricia had referred. their rival pretenſions to a 
conſiderable. tract of land to the deciſion of the 
Roman people; but an aged plebeian heſitated 
nat. to aſſert, that the object of diſpute had formed 
part of, the territory} of Corioli, and was, by the 
conqueſt of that. city, conſequently. transferred to 


that of Rome. The moſt. reſpectable members, 
of the ſenate in win endeavoured. to, difuade the 


people from a meaſure which would i | 
ſtain their reputation for probity i the. thirſt of ac- 
quiſition began already to prevail above the regard. 
ol juſtice ; the lands; were voted by the multitude. 
h Romes 9 determi-- 


fears, 


reproaches; af: .Quinſtius,; who had. thrice before 5 


— 
3 


ſurrounding 


tent. To ſooch them, the ſenate had repealed the 


Its. STOT OF AE 
fears,” mas nw purſuit bye ahnen f the | 


oe» ' Maine 3 3 NN 


be fickle Piebelet had kes elhed the 
pour of the: decemvirs, and: reſtored the cb; 


ſular and tribunitian dignities, than their turbu- 


lent © murmurs Prochimed again their” difcuti- 


law which prohibited the intet-triatrinige of patri-/ 


_ clans with plebeians, and had inſtituted a new form 


of government; that authority "which had Been 


veſted in the confuls was 'transferted"to-- fix” mi 
Utary tribunes ; theſe were choſen by the ple. 
beians; and though the members of that claſs 


were permitted to aſpire to che new magiſtracy, 
yet the i of che "multitude preferred 


- ix patricians to the candidates that had offered 
| zou cher an order. ' The nne Kei thit had 


— heat and in leſs than fix months, 


we find the conſular dignity reſtored" with the ap- 


a probation and at the wiſh of the people. 


The office of military tribune was'ſcarce' ein · 
guiſhed before that of ' cenſor -was conceived * | 


eftabliſhed ; and eminently contributed, - as 
as ĩt ſubſiſted in its priſtine integrity, to advance. | 


aud ſupport che proſperity and grandeur of Rome. 


The cenſors were originally two in number, and 
Nr A Cyan their duties 
correſ- 


; 2D Wege bee 2 | 
Ae M nfl, r Se Fitts Nos 
people i thieydiſtinguiſhed into regular claſſes the 
various multitude of citizens, and accurately fe- 
viewed the military ſtrength, the 'wedlth, the vir 
tue, and the reſourets of Rome. Even the man- 
ners of the ſenatorial and equeſtrian orders were 
ſubje&t wo their equal ſway; and the members 
of both might be degraded without appeal by 
e eee r OB 
ſiors. AZ NONE KT A and 4 

As the ne used * power; the daily 
diſcovered the ſeeds of thoſe vices which were | 
deſtined to accelerate and confirm her ruin. 
The negligence of che ſenate; or che indolence 5 
of the'pebple, had expoſed Rome to the ravages 
of famine; and Spurius Mzlius, by the laviſh 
diſtribution" of corn, allured to his fide all thoſe 
who' preferred a life of dependence to one of 
labour. He had already collected large quanti- 
ies of arms, and openly aſpired to ſeize the reins 
of government; when the fears of tlie ſenate 
called once more to the diftatorſhip” Quinctius 
Cineinantus. Eighty winters had not chilled tlie 
ardour of chat venerable patriot ; he ſuminoned 
Mzlius to appear before his tribunal, who, con- 
fident in the favour of the multitude, treated 
che ſummons with ſcorn, * next diſ- 
Vor. I. P patched 
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patched Seryilius Ahala, his maſter of horſe, with 
orders to compel the ſubmiſſion of Melius> But 


the people reſcued their patron from the hands of 
the litor; and their gratitude might have in- 
volved Rome in the miſeries of à civil war, had 
not Ahala inftantly purſued the culprit, and ſtab- 
bed him in the midſt of the crowd: Then pre- 


fenting himſelf with his bloody ſword before the 


diftator ; .<* Mzlius,” faid he, © refuſed to obey 
ce your furmons, and endeavoured to raiſe a 
& rebellion; he has by this hand received his due 
ec puniſhment.” ce Twas greatly done, exclaim ed 
Cincinnatus, © you have faved the N of the 


* common-wealth.” 


The diſcontent of the 3 of 
Abala, is however diſcernible ir the reftoration of 
military tribunes. The year of their adminiſtra- 
tien is marked by the revolt of Fidenæ, which 
implored and obtained the protection of Tolum- 
nius, who, with: the title of king, ruled over the 


. Veientes. . To, encounter her foreign enemies, 


Rome recurred to her ancient government ; and 
the election of conſuls was ſucceeded by-the no- 
mination: of a dictator. Mamarcus milius, with 


| that dignity, marched againſt the. Fidenates and 
Veientes, who had been reinforced by the Fa- 


liſciz The confederates were broken by the wonted 


- Gama of Roms 4 and Tolumnins, who fell by 
| the 
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the hand of, Cornelius Collus, a legionary tribuny 
enabled that officer to - conſecrate the ſecond 
Dine ſpoils to the Jupiter of the capitol. - 

The hopes of the Veientes were not extin- 
guiſhed with the life of their leader ; nor was 
it till Fidena had been compelled again to ſub- 
mit to the ſovereignty of Rome, that they con» 
deſcended to ſue for peace. The enſuing year be- 
held the defeat of the Equi on the banks of the 
Algidus; yet the triumph of the victors was 
clouded hy domeſtic calamity, and the Romans 
groaned beneath the double ſcourges of peſti - 
lence and famine. But even the deadly ravages 
of theſe could not ſuſpend the enmity of the 
patricians and plebeians ; the office of military 
tribune had again been tranſiently revived, and 
capriciouſſy abandoned; more praiſe is due to 
that regulation which. fixed the election of cen- 
ſors at eighteen months, inſtead of five years; 
but the dangerous precedent which allowed to 
the people the right of declaring war or peace, 
may be conſidered as the moſt fatal wound in- 
flicted on the dignity of the ſenate. 

The diſtreſs of Rome had again excited the -- 
inhabitants of Fidenz to ſhake off the yoke; and 
the Veientes again extended to them their pro- 
tection, and armed in their defence; bur the 
nn routed near Fidenæ; and the victors 
Zurrruin P 2 preſſing 
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 prefling cloſe. upon che vanquithed, entered the 
_city witk the fugitives, The valour of the con- 


. - .querors was rewarded by the ſpoils of the'con- 


quered, and the laurels of Mamarcus Emilivs 
were renewed by this ſecond victory. "| 
The civil diſſenſions of the pen ee per- 
a by the intrigues of the tribunes and 
the revival of the Agrarian law, and her valour 
vas exerciſed in repeated ſtruggles with the Volſci 
and the qui; with the former, Sempronius R- 
tratinus maintained a doubtful conflict; but the 
latter enjoyed a tranſient triumph over a Ro- 
man army. The diſgrace of Rome was ſoon ef- 


flaced in the blood of her enemies; and under 


the dictatorſſip of Servilius Ahala, the waters of 
che Algidus were eee 
tered bodies of the qui. Folge 

Ihe forces of the Equi had been broken, but 
15 hoſtile ſpirit yet remained unſubdued; their 
perſeverance had been attended by the recapture of 
Bola, a ſmall town. which had yielded to the Ro- 
mans. To recover it, Publius Poſthumius, one 
of the military tribunes, marched at the head of 
a2 Roman army, and animated his ſoldiers by 
the promiſed ſpoils of Bola. The walls yielded 
to their rapacious fury; yet the hatred of the 
Patrician to his plebeian followers induced him 


do violate his engagement, and, regardleſs of their 
murmurs, 
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, murmurs, to depoſit the plunder as the property 


of the public in the hands of the queeſtors; 
| Whilo/s Rulides:of Porileniaius: loudly" ac- £2 
cuſed his vidlated faith their diſcontents were in- 
flamed into fury by his inconſiderate expreſſions.” | 
Sextius, one of the tribunes of the people, had 
propoſed a decree for dividing the territory of Bola 
among the army that had conquered it; and the” 
haſty declaration of Poſthumius, that menaced his 
adopted, pi was diligently neee en 2 3 
peaſed by the We of hs ff bite the | 
ſignal chaſtiſement of the leaders of the mutiny y, 


who were commanded to be thrown into the river, 


and preſſed to death with ſtones, awakened the” 
fatal rage of their companions. ! In vain did Poſt-" 
humius, adorned with the enſigns of authority, 
endeavour to repreſs the revolt; the ſoldiers ford 
got the ſanctity of their oaths in their hatred of 
their commander; and his fate is recorded as the 
b eee 
to the reſentment of his troops. 
iT inindic ec Based wares: 
execution of the moſt-' guilty" of the murderersy” 
and to attain this act of juſtice,” the'- influence of 
the ſenate! was exerted to reſtore the conſular” 
Nen W Dur 
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- the diſcontents of the commons. invited again the 
attacks of the Volſci and Aqui; and che conſul 


Valerius, Who fignalized himſelf by the defeat of 
the latter, imitated the conduct of -Paſthurnius, 


| and edged the pa of vir inthe hands af hs 


quaſtars. 0 
rr 
fined to the patrician order; but as the public 
wealth increaſed, the jealouſy of the plebeians wag 
augmented and the election of three of the latter 
to che queeſtarſhip opened to the ambition of the 
commons the road to the authority of military 
mmer af pankul and ta eee 
99 0 961 36 tr an 156 
eee Feste bete en- 
ed in a poblie infula-19 the ambaſladors of Rome, 
and the havghty; republic prepared to aſſert by 
arms that ſatisfaction: which ſhe had vainly ſought 
by negociation,.: But the commons liſtened: with. 
cold: indifference to the reprqaches of the ſenate; 
and refuſed, in {catch of barren laurels, to deſert 
ane ee 
their abſence drr anies cold, \ 
eee hed e b abe i 
on 6b nde eise ta e es 'of - citizens 
who were intereſted in che deſenee of the common- 


wealth; and the pooreſt ſoldier, according to Di- 
eee ee 


. : 25 * 
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qualification exceeding in value forty pounds ſter- 
the Romans to military toils 3 but as 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm declined; and the diſtance 
of the ſcene. of action was extended, it became 
necefſury to rouſe the enterpriſing valour of che 
citizen by allurements of a different nature, The 
capital of the Veientes was fituated above twenty 
of the inhabitants promiſed a long and vigorous 
clamoum of the people by the inſtitution of à re- 
gular pay: What this amounted to at firſt we find 
no where recorded; but in the time of: Polybius, 


e e belt Setntthing ebe 


nfs erlernen e062 2 n N jt * 
Britain. 


— Cſdleigyi dd ankles hd" origital 
pay of the Roman ſoldiers; the manner in which 
it was levied has been clearly preſerved; and the 
the. diſintereftedneſs of the ſenate, ho, to defray 
the expenſes of war, "impoſed a general tribute; 
which was aſſeſſed according to an 2 wma 1. 
muh 1H; 4 pF > 
"NIP e io he Gel, t 
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wiclithe walls of chil pe and for ten ſuc- 

eeſſive years the ſiege of the city was iprotraged 
leſs by the ſtrength'of the: place: than by the un- 
{kilfulneſs of the beſiegers. The hardſhips of ten 
of the Romans, and they already began to revolve = 


the diſgraceful propoſal of; abandaning. the enter- 
priſe, when their hopes were reſtored, and their 
ardour revived by the nomination of Marcus 
Furius Camillus es de dein and ee 
dictator. 2101 Eo ler Hi EIA: Wr Ani 453 


were immediately diſplayed in the defeat of the 


Faliſci and Capenates, who had collected their 
forces for the relief of Veii; and his ſxill and ex · 
petience in war were atteſted by the arts with 
which he aſſailed the beſieged. While the Veientes 
boldly defended their turrets againſt the darts and 
machines of the Romans, the filent labours of the : 
foldiers of Camillus had been directed to under- 
mine the walls, and to open erer N pat: 
ſage into the heart of the cit.. 

No ſooner had the progreſs of the . 
the dictator of ſycceſs than he diſpatched an envoy 
ſpoils of Veiiz and notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of Appius Claudius, the grandſon of the decem · 
vir, ho ſternuouſſ oppoſed the motion, as incon- 


8 
„„ 4 1 
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ſiſtett-with equity or policy, the ſenate proclaimed, 
| that. the citizens who: were deſiroua of ſharing in 
ins inte Wola: 2g 
the an. 
| E . an hoſt 
by ihe; e and rapacious multitude z and 
while the Veientes reſiſted the open attacks of the 
diſorderly aſſailants, they were aſtoniſhed. by the 
aſſault of a band of armed veterans, - who ſud- 
denly iſſued from the ſubterraneous paſſage, em- 
braced the moment of conſternation to preſs to- 
ward the walls, ne eee eee 
patient countrymen. + n i i 0 
The rr 
to the diligence of the victors 3 the citizens who 
had eſcaped: the fword were expoſed. to ſlavery 
and the goddeſs Juno was prevailed on by the 
conquerors, to aſſent to their wiſnes, and to fol- 
low their more auſpicious fortunes to Rome. Her 
compliance was rewarded by the zeal of Camillus 
with a ſtately temple; and Veii, the moſt opulent 
city of Tuſcany, was, after. a ſiege of ten years, 
deſpoiled of her riches, her inhabitants, and her 
gods, by the holy avarice of the Roraans. 
The important conqueſt n eee 
formidable rival of Rome was rewarded by the 
honours of triumph. Since the foundation of the 


city, no general had more nobly merited this re- 


eompenſe of victory, n 


ED 
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it with equal pride and miagnifieence.” The long 
train of captives, and the ſplendid diſplay of 'braſs 


and filver, might gratify the vanity vr rapacity-of - 
the Romans: But their murmurs reproached the 


fond preſumption of the dictator, whoſe triumphal 
car was drawn by four milk white ſteeds, a diſ- 


cin&tion hitherto confined to the gods; and whole | 


checks were tinged with vermillion, a colout-which 
had e eee eee e . of 


the heavenly deitis. 
A more ſubſtantial: cauſe of diſtontent 460 in 


the ſubſequent conduct of Camillus. Beſore the aſ- 
fault of Veii, he had vowed to confecrate che tetith 
part of the rich ſpoil t Apollo; but in the tu- 
multuary exultatiom of victory, the ſolemn obli- 
gation had been geglected or forgotten; and it was 
not till his return to Rome that the memory of 
Camilkus was oppreſſed by his pious ſeruples. He 
communicated- his doubts to the pontiffs; theſe 


urged the ſtrict performance of h yow ; by a 


deeree of the ſenate the people were commanded 
10 refund a tenth of their ſpoils and by the une 
| .  —————— _ 
gerous reſentment of his' fellow:citizens, 

A ſocceſsful expedition —— 
to augment the fame, but could: not diminiſh the 
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Liſted his arms were yanquiſhed by his juſtice and 
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the Faliſci, and - awaited the flow but certain 
effects of famine, when the people who had re- 


ty. The principal inhabitants of Falerü 
had committed the inſtructjon of their children to 
a maſter who ſullied by his actions the maxim · of _ 
Grecian | philoſophy which he inculcated. He 
dreaded to be involved in the fate of a captive 


| city; and he determined to purchaſe his own free. 


dom and fafety by an action of the baſeſt treachery, _. 
He allured his youth pupils to a diſtance from 
the walls, and led them to the camp of Camilim m: 


he delivered them to the Roman general as' the 
moſt certain means of "compelling the beſieged: to 
an inſtant ſubmiſſion. But the virtue of Camiltus 
abhorred the traitor, and rejected his treaſon. 


* The Romans,” exclaimed he, © in the chaſ- 2 


4 tiſement of their enemies, are only accuſtomed 


K to depend on their valour and their arms. He 5 
reſtored the children to their parents, and refigred *' 


the perfidious maſter to the juſt indignation of the 
Faliſci, The gratitude of the latter triumphed 
over the pride of patriotiſm, and the independence 
of their country; they opened their gates to Camil- 
has, whoſe moderation was content with impoſing 
a fine to ſatisfy the demands of his army, and. 
FF al- 
Hance of Rome. That 


3 
man general had ifveſted Falerk, the capital of © 
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That tribute of applauſe which foreign nations 
1 the virtues of Camillus was withheld from 
him by his fellow- citizens; and the conqueror of 
Falerii, on his return to Rome, beheld himſelf 


| expoſed to a vexatious proſecution of the tribunes. 
Theſe factious miniſters of popular turbulence and 
levity loudly accuſed him of having concealed part 
of the plunder of Veii ; | a day was appointed to 


appear and anſwer before the people; but 'Camil. 


lus might well doubt the impartiality of his tumul. 
tous judges; and weary of the ingratitude of 
© Rome, after a ſhort embrace to his wife and.chil- 
',_ dren, he prepared to avoid the ignominy of 2 
public trial by voluntary baniſhment, The ex: 
ample of Coriolanus was ſtill, recent; but the ſu⸗ 
perioß magnanimity of Camillus diſdained to af. | 
| fociate with. the enemies of his country, or to ſeek 
conſolation for his private wrongs in the public 
calamity ; yet, as he retired, unattended. and in- 
 dignant from his native walls, one expreſſion of 
| reſentment. eſcaped the injured hero; and the 
avenging gods might well liſten to his prayer: 
&« That Rome might ſoon * cauſe to n 
8 het baſe ingratitude. 3 = To 
Beyond the lofty mountains of che Abd. rear 
Apennines, the. various provinces which com- 
5 poſe modern France were confounded by the 
Italians in the general —— of Gaul ; * 


* 414 "2 
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did the' ancient inhabitants of thoſe countries dif- 
fer more in name than in manners from the 
preſent. Bold, hardy, and rapacious, the dangers — « 
of war were relieved by the exerciſes of the chace ; . 
they diſdained all laws but thofe of the ſword ; 
and ſought by martial rapine, choſe advantages 
which they might have derived from patient 
induſtry. Modern France may juſtly boaſt of pro- 
ducing the molt exquiſite wines of Europe; yet 
che grape of Italy allured the Gauls to climb 
che arduous heights of the Alps; and their expect- 
ations were inflamed, and their ſteps guided, by 
= private reſentment of a citizen of Cluſium. 
Wherever they paſſed, the natives gazed with 
dread and aſtoniſhment on their lofty ſtature, long 
hair, and fierce aſpect; the terror of their name 
flew before them, and the moſt" fertile regions of 
Italy were blaſted by their preſence. In fix years 
of victory and rapine, their tumultuous march 
had been ſlowly directed from the Alps to the 
walls of Cluſium; and on the year of the baniſh- 
ment of Camillus, the labours of their conductor 
were rewarded, and his unwearied enmity was gra- 
tified, by the ſiege of that cit. | 
| The inhabitants of Cluſium had invoked the 
protection of the Romans againſt theſe new and 
formidable invaders ; and in the deciſion of the ſe- 


"HO to diſcern their gratitude towards the 


„* 


deſcendants yr 
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deſcendants of a people who, under Porſena; had 
withdrawn from the tottering walls of Rome, But 
the republic had long been accuſtomed only to 
purſue her own aggrandiſement z the conqueſts of 


the Gauls wounded her pride, and alarmed her 
ſafety; and to policy alone is to be aſtribed her 
determination to oppoſe the progreſs of dhe hac 
tile ſtrangers. 
1 Than beochers of dhe Hund of the Fabil-were 
* commiſſioned by the ſenate to admoniſh the Gauls, 
in the name of the ſenate and people of Rome, to 
forbear hoſtilities againſt the Cluſians, from whom 
they had received no injury, But Brennus, the 
martial leader of the barbarians, treated with con- 
tempt the imperious mandate; he heard with in- 
dignation a people whoſe name was ſcarce known 
to him, attempt to preſcribe limits to his arms; 
and he vindicated with the rude eloquence of a 
lawleſs free-booter the right of the ſtrong to op · 
preſs and enſlave the weak. © The Cluſians,” 
ſaid he, have lands which they refuſe to our 
<« neceſſities, although unable to cultivate them 
« themſelves; and the moſt ancient of all laws 
* ordain, that the weak ſhould yield to the ſtrong, 
e and the brave be lords of the earth. 
The impatient ſpirits of the Fabii were ir- 
ritated by the fearleſs language of the haughty 


| barbarian: They retired within/the walls of Clu- 


ſium, 
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fm, and forgetting the facred character of an- 
his gigantic Gze, was-tranſpierced by the lance of 
Quintus Fabius: But amidſt the tumult of the 
battle, the wanton hoſtility of the Roman did not 
| eſcape the obſervation of Brennus; he reſented 
the daring outrage; and inſtantly giving to his fol- 
walls of Cluſium, and preſſed forwards to a more 
arduous but more tempting prize, the ſplendid = 
temples and accumulated riches of Rome. 
Tet the: barbarian, in the purſuit of vengeance, 
ſeems not to have been totally negligent of the 
_ laws of nations; and a herald who- preceded his 
march, proelaimed to che Romans the nature of 

The graver members of the ſenate, and the 
miniſters of religion, condemned the temerity of 
the Fabii, and acknowledged the juſtice of the 
complaint of Brennus. But the Fabian family 
were endeared to the multitude by the recollection 
of their former exploits; and they refuſed to re- 


fign to the mercy of a barbarian the deſcendants. . - 


of thoſe who had devoted themſelves. to death to. 
protect the glory of the republic. Even the in- 
temperate valour of the ambaſſadors was praiſed 
inſtead of cenſured; and in the choice of ix. mi- 


and of plunder naturally inſpires. On the banks 

of the Allia, a narrow river which ſeparated the 
territories of the Romans from thoſe of the Sa- 

dbines, he beheld the hoſtile camp of the republie, 


pierced by the tumultuous fury of the barbarian 
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licary tribunes, to whom the forts of the t 
| were entruſted on this emergency, the ſuff of 


the people were firſt conferred on the three Fabii 


who had returned from Cluſium to Rome. 


No ſooner was Brennus informed of the PENS 


mination of the Roman people, than he advanced 


with that rapidity which the thirſt of vengeance 


and the eagles, the ſacred enſigns of her glory. The 
Gauls confided in their more "robuſt limbs and 
ſuperior numbers, the Romans in their military 
ſkill and ſeverer diſcipline ; but the latter, in the 
tion of conduct and courage: Their centre was 


horſe ; their wings, naked and expoſed, fought 
their ſafety in flight: Oppreſſed by the weight of 
the enemy and their own fears, numbers 'plunged 


Tiber; and the fugitives who reached Rome, ne- 


ver reſpired from their tertors ae waere 
Helter of the capitol. Say WF 

Ther difiratted appearance revealed to — 
Romans the extent of their calamity, and the 
N. ee e Rome had 
_ 


disröxVY OF OM us 
deen accuſtomed Tather to truſt to the valbüf t 
3 ſtrength of her walls; and 
iinulttoos-and mournful aſſernibly the ſenate 
— to abandon tlie city, and to confine 
tlieir hopes to the defenee. of the Capitol. To 
that ſacred fortreſs were conveyed whatever dttris 
or proviſions the "ſhort' interval would allow, or 
the city could ſupply; thither the braveſt and moſt | 
vigorous” of the Roman youth repaired, to bury 
bg beneath the ruins of the common 
| The multitude, wWho could only have 
1 conſume” the reſdrtes of chis gallant 
band, diſperſed thetnſelves in che adjacent woods 
and mountains, or fought 4 refuge in the neigh- 
bouting cities of their allies. But the venerable 
ſenators, who had enjoyed the kigheſt offices of the 
ſtare, rejected with" ſedi dhe propoſal "of aban- 
doning the theatre of their honors and trfumplis : 2 
Adorned with the enfigus of chiit dignity, they 
ow thethſelves In the Forum, and awaited, ln 
calm Telighation the fatal eipprbüch T. hee bar- 
barian vidots. © o en emiage MG 
From the lr ef baths" 0 bite > 
Abd pteſented only the port diſtanct of ten 
miles; and' Had Brennos but diſplayed that A- 
erity in impfoving his bictor/ Z he had ſliewn, 
courage in dbguiring it, it 18 Probable chat the” 
ſame day which had winegd iche defer Uf le 
Vor. I. 3 Romans 
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_ {for ever extinguiſhed ! But if we believe the teſti- 
oy of Plutarch, the conquerors indulged their | 
.exultation for three ſucceſlive days in riotous en- 
ceſs, and in dividing the rich ſpoils of their vg- 
Jour; and it was not till the fourth that they ad- 
e from the; banks. of the Allis. g gates 
of the defenceleſs-city. - we FI ! 
The Gauls were at firſt ſurpriſed at the ſol- 
tude which. reigned throughout the deſerted ſtreets; 
in every ſtep they dreaded ſome. ſcargt ambuſh : 
As they penetrated to, the Forum, the majeſtic fi- 
- ures of the aged ſenators, their robes, their white | 
Miter long, beards, excited their aſtoniſhment 
and admiration z- nor can the error of the igno- 
Fant barbarians. be wondered at, who proficated 
 themſelyes before theſe venerable patricians, and 
invoked them as ſo. many tutelat deities. But 
this illuſion was ſoon diſpelled by a Gaul more 
bold or leſs pious than - his companions ; and the 
aring hand that. was - raiſcd to ſtroke the beard 
'of Manius Papirius was chaſtiſed by the ivory 
ſceptre of the indignant ſenator... The reſpect of 
the as converted into anger; he 


Plunged his word into the boſom. of Papirius; 
ad his example was the fignal of a general maſ- 
face. Neither ſex nor age eſcaped the promiſ- 
TP: Aaughter,; and the followers of EO 

Bt, } 
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— aftivit and incefuignble cradity; 
which dated not. one Roman e ſurvive the 


impartial: deſtruction. {4 

The firſt moments efithe "a rh i 
had been reſigned to revenge, the next were de- 
voted to avarice; and the diligence: of the Gauls 
was exerciſed in rudely ſtripping the temples and 
ſplendid edifices of Rome of their moſt coſtly orna- 
ment; no. ſooner was their appetite for plun- 
der ſatiated, or the objects of their deſires ex - 
hauſted, than they delivered to the flames the 
empty. buildings, and triumphed in the wanton 
me ee be er E ee 
The public treakirs, ow the firſt intelligence of 
the:defeat on the banks of the Allia, had been 
conveyed within the walls of the capitol ; and 
| patience” to complete their victory by the de- 
ſtruction of that fortreſs: But they were encoun- 
tered. by the girrifoti with an intrepid reſolution, 
which was the effect of their deſpair, and the 
only hope of their ſaſety. The furious aſſault a 
of the Gauls was repulſed ; and after an ohſtinate Fn 
conflict, they retired with a ſigh af deſpondency ; 
from the | hopeleſs enterpriſe. Zut Brennus, con- 

vinced from experience how unequal his follow-. 

ers Were to "thy" Fane attack of the capitol, 
| 'Qz + - loved. 
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reſobred to attend to the effects of famine ; and 
while: part of his troops ſpread: their devaſtations. 
over the fertile and adjacent provinces, he him- 
felf remained encamped on the ruins of Rome, 
and REAR f ee der rich harveſt of 
his petſeverance. hog”. dh of 10 
The beſieged, in eee 
held each day their hopes of deliverance decline 
as their ſcanty ſtock of proviſions diminiſhed: 
But while they revolved the melancholy alterna- 
tive of famine or the ſword, the ſentinels were 
| ſurpriſed by the appearance of a Roman, Who 
under cover of the night had eluded the vigi- 
lance of the beſiegers; and having ſwam the ſtream 
of the Tiber, revived | the fainting fpirits; of the 
garriſon ah AIG N tr immediate and effectual 
aſliſtance. + 6 aw 907 cure” Neno 
- When ths . of the multitude baniſhed 
Camillus from Rome, he had ſought à ſtate of 
peaceful retreat within the friendly and neig- 
bouring walls of Ardea. But the exiled! chief 
had acted too important a part on the public 
theatre of liſe to reliſh the calm pleaſures of re- 
tirement. It was impoſſible that he could be ig - 
norant of, or indifferent to, the misfortunes of 
his country: The Mord of the Gaulshad already: 
ſeverely avengedo his injuries; and Camillus aſ- 
pired to the glory of vanquiſhing his on re- 
8 and reſtoring the oppreſſed majeſty of 
| Rome. 
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Nome. The conimon ſafety of Italy called upon 
the different nations to unite in checking the 
deſtructive progreſs of the barbarians; and! the 
inhabitants of Ardea conſented to martii beneath 
the banner of a general a. had! been n 
'bly'confeerated by victory. Fo 
„ By*the —— Came a lage 
body of the Gauls, which had advanced into thie 
neighbourhood of Ardea, was ſurpfiſed and cut 
to pieces.” The fame of this exploit,” whith was 
quielcly diffuſed over Italy, attracted to Hum the 
ſcattered"bands' of the Romans, which after the 
defeat" of the Alla had fought! thelter in the city 
of Veii'j/ but attentive to the forms of ancient 
government, Camillus refuſed" to aſſume the com- 
mand of his coutrrymen, until ſanctioned byſthe 
approbation of the Roman ſenators, Wh¹eo Had 
eſcaped the Frord of the Gnole, and Were int 
veſted in che capitol. W.: aN onivgatt 
To cbtain this, «faithful nhelluge: had been 
immediately diſpatched'; and we have alieady 
beheld eich what dexterity Pontius Coment> 
us {ſuch was his name) veluded the *vigilatice of 
the Gauls, and gained the capitol!. He eommu- 
nicatedeto the beſieged che ſucceſt of Camillus, 
and demanded, in the name of the Romans at 
Vein, that he- might be appointed cheir N 
r herd Was 

2 2 
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a decree of che ſenate, it was reſolved, chat Ca- 
raiſed to the dignity, of dictator. By che ame artz 

as before, Pontius once mare-evaded the ſentinels 


of the beſiegers, and preſented. the resolution oſ 
| che ſenate to-the Romans at Veil; Theſe con- 
firmed it by their unanimous ſuffrages and. by 
their own ardour, and that of thiew allies, an army 
eee. men was rapidly aſſemhled. 
Although Brennus could not be ignorant. of 
the Preparations of Camillus, yet the hope that 
the capitol would ſoon be compelled to ſurrender 
by famino, induced him to eantinue the hltekade. 
Yet he depended not entirely on that diſtant proſ- 
pect; and the ſame path by which Pontius had 
ſucceſsfully imparted. to the Romans the welcome 
news of aſſiſtance, had nearly proved fatal to their 
ſanguine expectations: The prints of his feet. and 
hands had been obſeryed by ſome of che bar- 
barian ſoldiers, who acquainted Brennus with the 
diſcovery; and the leader of the Gauls 4ſpired 
xo ſcale the hill by the (ame: r -that the; ** 
man had aſcended. Act schie bi 10 51 
an M cafe e . their 
enterprile-4 „the Gauls filently climbed from 
bock 10 rock, and at length; had arrived at the 
foot. of ms ai the Jeatinele. were wrapped in 
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fleep, and the univerſal lence that "reigned, Pol. 
ſeſſed che ukilants"writht the Vurtttelt hopes of 
ſucceſs ; when the ſtrnibefs Uf the garriſon n 
broken by che 'cackling* of ſome geeſe, which 
lad been conſecratedo Furs,” und were alarmedd 
by” the” appttach bf the Gad. The Rotnalis' 
ruſted" to atths ; Marcus Nrattlius, of confllas! 
dpnkty; af che Rift who fle tc Gefen the flereck 
fortreß from the fury of the anale: Tuo Gaube 
alteddy Ebod on tlie top of the battlenengb; dne 
tell Benentk His fword; the other? by's Mkr of 
his buckler, was precipitated Headlbig from te 
riifipait "THF ekample of Manus Was firiſeated 
by his followers / ahd the bitrbuHans, after af in- 
ecru bac; 83 0 1 rhe 


— 


Kid "aſped iti? 

rm Mayan 5 ep SHD 1 ˙ d 5 0 inte 15 
Tube ferititiels,” whoſe" neghgentt had erpoftt 
the citacel tb Gen erben, Vers punill ed Gi 
death; And tie villour of” Wranſlüs was rewaded' 
by the piblic ant! Private Iberality, and the mare 
 etiviable Uſtiictſon” of the'fitname of Capitol. 
nas; Büt WHatever richt be we mortientiry 
exiltation/ of the Romans, their ſpirits ſoon agi 
ſunk” beneath the prefflire of hunger. Let che 
fltustzoff of Brennus was become {earce leſi paffi- 


ful: Tin 1ofty Hopes of wietory W 
1 and his detachments were routed, and 


E is 


hi ere ma mere, Nee. 


of Camillys, He; gezdily liſtened, to che 
ng! Mg; negociation.; and) the, beſieged. con. 
Ft to. purchaſe his; retreat by he. payment 
of a thouſand pounds of gold. The _ treaſyre: 
vas already depoſited in the icale, when. the uf 
picions of the Romans accused the fraudulent 
weights. Lok the, deb zun Woe do, che Mun, 
che expreſſion was enforced by. the inſulting aQion. 
of eee ing the ſeale which 
contained. the Digi egW „Id ad 
It. as 1 85 eee 2 
the; 1 


Aae his; cnntrymen, and, entered. fudgeply 
the: aflgnbly....Th he Romans) related the nature of, 
ene $0 repreſented the, injuſtice; of Bren 
ms < Carry Back the; rxcafure;z, it is with. iron, | 
£ ane wigh eld. rat ibe Romang-are geauſioms, 
| £9, 70 ranſom theix,country,”.. was the reply. 
7 ee din à tumulruons £ngagement, 

Weh. immediately Rea the Gouls, werg hror 

Keg. by. the returning fo une of Romę, 2 TH 
Fix Com pelle, to, tie from, the pujns1 of rhe; 
e bet gi amor) ei BH AO 
411 1 LN C) In 
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In a ſecond action, about eight miles from 
Rome, the ſkill of Camillus and the bravery of 
his ſoldiers triumphed. over gyery. obſtacle : 
if we may truſt the authority of Livy, the ca- 
lamities of the republic were ſeverely avenged, 
ſince the whole: barbarian ammynpeiſhed in the 
bloody conflict. This probably was the fate of 
Brennus himſelf, and of the greater part of his fol- 
lowers: But from the page of e we are 
entitled to. doubt the extravagant aſſerti 

F * 
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REVIVES THE AbRANIAN IAV. is CENERO- 
- 03 £3692 90319314: e ROT e n f 
$ TY. — ACCUSES THE SENATE or. HAVING 
| BEZZLED THE PUBLIC TEA SUR. — "1 Con- 
r ED TO PRISON BY THE DICTATOR CORNE- 
L1US COSSUS, — DISCONTENT OF THE PEOPLE. 
 MANLIUS 18 RELEASED. —1S ACCUSED OF ASPIR- 
ING TO SOVEREIGNTY.— Is CONDEMNED BY THE 
| PEOPLE TO BE THROWN FROM THE CAPITOL, 
PESTILENTIAL DISEASE, = VICTORY or CAMIL- 
LUS OVER THE VOLSCI.—HIS MAGNINAMITY,— 
' CIVIL COMMOTIONS.— LAWS PROPOSED FOR THE 
' RELIEF OF THE INDIGENT, AND TO JOIN A PLE- 
 BEIAN IN THE CONSULSHIP, — OPPOSITION OF 


„ THR SENATE ANARCHY IN ROME—=REVOLT OF 
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VELITRE. 
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ARE DEFEATED: BY» AM ue, WHO [REDURSES 
| VELITRA. - TUMULTS-AT N nE SENATE 
2: ASSEN'D ro THE: LAWS] PROPDIED( Ee f 
- \PRATOR,, - or /CURULE So. = ROME A 
- FLIGTED . BY (PBSTILEN CEo ry DEATH) AND ena 
Nc OF causes. ar 
DHH ion enbillighiogqat vun mot ; nofte(]i 
* 92809! _ a 1 neige nd d 
not £ $:330q mc cd no ei 
Haz 9113 135 89 61 403 Hominſoxy V b no 


Ye © vu 1e. HE double victory of Camilu 


PO E130 


might juſtiy entitle him to the honourable diftings 


don of che, Fargrs, or #12.:Coonta ;:apd-:the 
appellation of the S8conD: Founngs e Reus 
wen ve co inserate wee her 


- 


grandeur. +” moinft 


The getreat on deftruionofizhe! Gauls lad e- 
kyered the Romans from the terror, of che barba- 
nan fword : but their city, the boaſt of Italy, had 


the indiſrrimunate fury. of the invaders. The de- 
ſponding multitude already revolved the inglori- 
ous deſign of abandoning the ancient ſeats of their 
anceſtors, and fecking ſhelter in the walls of Veii: 
But this intention was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by che 


cloquence of Camillus. Phe ptevailing argu» 


r diſ- 
played 


been reduced to an heap af ſtones and. aſhes by 
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played. The ſpot en which" Rome was founded 
kad been conſecrated by- myſtic''ceremoriies, and 
_ Imaginary: miraeles; the: preſence of ſofrie 0d, 


or the memoryof ſome hero, ſeemed to animate 


every part of the city j and theo empire of the 
world had been prormſed to the capitol. The Ro- 
mans felt and confeſſed the iaſluence 16f--the fand 
illuſion; their native prepoſſeſſions were confirmed 
by an accidental expreſſion. As the ſenate yet 
_ deliberated on this important ſubje&, a centurion 
on duty exclaimed to the bearey-of the eagle, 
Plant your enßguf here ubi⸗ l t place” 1 
ay in The happy omen was 'by die 0 
elamitions of the aſſembly ;? and che FPopulace, 
h might he reliſted® the voice” of ' reaſon; 
yielded to Were zores in prema ef ſupers 
ſtition. 13902979 
The ſevere hatid! of" neberiy urgent the inbeſ. 
fant labours of the Ronilitis and the city foo 
aſſumed Her former ſplendouri l Bet each di 
had been allowed; in the moment of eonfuliony}%ts 
| octupyitharſpbt trioſt'lagreeable to His" fliney, r 
moſt:ponſiſtent with his purſtuts q anduthougk che 
houſes were hamerong and perhaps well-built; the 
beauty of Rome was defaced by their wild irrer 
gulariry ; nor could che future decoratibns of ue 
ceſſive aged; vedtify die original erroto or con 
ehbfaultyttformy Naw Nil bee gigi: 26 £205 
8 | | The 
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The intereſts/ of che different ſtates of Ita 
rhight- have united them againſt the deſtructive 
progreſs of the Gauls; and no ſooner were cheir 
fears of the barbarians extinguiſhed, than their 
jealouſy of Rome revived ; and the 
of her citizens were frequently interrupted by the 
activr entnity-of the qui and the Volſci, tie 
Eatins and Hetrürians. To vindicate the dignity: 
of the republic, the authority of dictator was a 
third time entruſted to Camillus; three deciſive 
victories reſtored the aſcendancy of Rome, and 
confirmed the reputation of Camillus; and che 
ſueceſs of his arms gratiſied the neu a wits 
the” pomp of 2 Roman triumph. Bat 
The Latins and Hetrurians Al nimuaitihe | 
ſaſety of the common wealth; and in the choice of 
ix military tribunes, to whom the reins of admi- 
NN were committed, the name of Camillus 
reveals the fears of the Romans. His colleagues 
reſpected the virtues; and yielded to the erpe- 
rience of their veteran aſſdciate; and in an en- 
gagement with the Latins, the Hernici, and the 
Antiates, near Satricum, their confidence was juſ- 
tified by the courage and conduct of Camillus. 
The undaunted countenance of the hero feſtored 
the firmneſs of his ſoldiers, which had been ſhaken 
by the numbers of their enemies; the vanquiſhed 
conſederates 5 from the field af bat- 
On tle; 
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corey of Nepat from the Hetrug cloſed the 
long and ſplendid: campaign. FR ab 


| es eee 
| ARID a WB ie ET wr 
within the walls of her capital; and the ambition 
of an aſpiring patrician, and the factious diſpoſi · 
tion of the plebeians, chreatened to ſubvert, her 
conſtitution, We have already beheld the valour 
of Marcus Manlius, in the defence of che capitol, 
applauded and recompenſed by his fellow-eitizens 
the ſcene of his triumph; but his lavghty mind 
repined at the ſuperior fame and more numerous 
trophies of Camillus. That ſupport which: he 
could not expect from the diſcernment. of che fe+ = 
nate; he ſought in the favour of the multitude : 

he extolled his on exploits, arraigned the arro · 
grance of Camillus, revived the Agrarian law, 
and declared himſelf the advocate and protector 
— who, were 1 Of er N 


chetn/to confer the authority of dickstor an Cor- 
helius-Coffus; at the head of a formidable ar- 
my that officer marched againſt the Volſei 1 and 
theſe; in a-ſighal. defeat, had reaſon to lament cheir 
 fairhleſs temerity. But the dictator was recalled 
1 | | from 
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from jmproving bis viftory. by, the, fears of che 
ſenate. and the intrigues, of Manljus, The:popu- 
larity of that patrician became daily mere dan: 
gerous: His boundleſs bberality, attached to-him 
che ſlochful and the needy. A centurign, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his martial deeds, was dragged through 

the Forum by a mercileſs creditor : In vain (ex- 
claimed Manlius) has this right hand preſerved 

« the. capitol, if 1 am to behold my fellow-citi- 
te zen, my fellow-ſoldier, delivered to captivity, as 
« if he had fallen into the hands of the victorious 
« Gauls.” He, inſtantly paid the debt; and the 
centurion called upon the gods to reward his gener= 
ous benefactor. While he bared the ſcars, of wounds 
that he had received in the defence of his country, 
he accuſed the extortion of his creditor, which had 
extinguiſhed his reſources, and would ſoon have 
canſigned. him to avery: © That I now,” ſaid 
he, © partake of the..comman fight; that I am 
c« permitted to ſee the Forum, and to behold. the 
« faces of my fellow - citizens, theſe are the effects 
* of Marcus Manlius 's bounty. From him, I 
« have received all the benefits that. a;ſon can re- 
© ceive from a parent; and to him therefore 1 
« devote my body, my life, and all. that. remains 
„ unſpilt of my blood. Whatever ties I have to 
© my. country, to my family, or to my gods, the 
ö fame ties bind me inviolably to that one _— 
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Tube minds of the populate were Rrongly im 
preſſed by the generoſity of e e 8 
praſſe und gratitude' of the centurlon. While 
their boſons yet glowed with adiniration, the Tor: 
mer ſeized the mbment to tivet their affections by 
z donation Mill more ſingulaf. He commanded 
the enter to expoſe to ſale the lands chat he pof- 
end in Veil; and detlared, whilſt he had any 
thing teft, he would never fuffer a Roman to be 
eaſt into priſon by his creditor. r. 
The multitude were dazzled by his Le 
accuſtomed to conſult only the paſſion of the mo- 
ment, they teftified their applauſe By the loudeſt 
 acclamations ; and Manlius, confiding in their 
ſupport, accuſed the ſenate o having ce 
to their private uſe the gold which was to have 
purchaſed the retreat of the Gauls, and Wich had 
been raiſed by the voluntary contributions of all 
the citizens. This treaſure was alone, ho aſſerted, 
ſufficient to diſcharge the debts of the Plebeians: 
and the crowd, flattered by the hopes of indem- 
nity, n with inpphtient” cee the 
2» To oppoſe gondii; d Ter | 
ſummoned from the purfuit of the Volſei, the dic- - 
tator Cornelius Coſſus; and Manlius was com- 
manded to appear before the tribunal of that ma- 
| my. * by naming 
thoſe 
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thoſe ſenators who had embezzled the public 
wealth. He anſwered only by inveighing againſt 
the avarice and injuſtice of the ſenate; and the 
ſentence of the dictator ordered Manlius to be 
bound and led to priſon. In vain did the un- 
happy patrician invoke both gods and men, and 
repeatedly exclaim, © Shall the right hand with 
« which I drove che Gauls from your ſanctuaries 
< be diſhonoured with chains.“ The Romans had 
not yet learned to 'contemn the ſacred authority of 

their magiſtrates; and they deplored in ſilence the 
fate of their patron, or reproached rn 
ful appedrance: the ſeverity of his judge. 

But no ſooner had the dictatorſhip ak; Colkts 
| expired, chan the diſcontents of the plebeians aſ- 
ſumed a more ſerious and more menacing form. 
With loud cries, they demanded the releaſe af 
Manlius: The timid ſenate yielded to their fury; 
and, by the diſgraceful conceſſion, without ap- 
peaſing the ſedition, they reſtored: a de to the 
ſeditious. zo ad do Ich ch | 

» The puniſhment of Manlius had.rather excited 
his n e cn ene AA in 
houſe becaine the. ene « the Sade meetings 
of his adherents. It is probable that he exhorted 
the plebeians to deliver themſelves. from oppreſ- 
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mould propaſe;- or they. ſhould conſent, to veſt 
folely; in his hands the” entire d r ag of = 
tate. 44 
- 268M military — had been — ann 
expiration. af the diftatorſhip; and among theſe 
the virtues | and exploits of Camillus united in 
lis fapour he ſuffrages of the centuries, The 
ſenate, alarmed at 'the myſterious proceedings: 
of Manlius, had commanded the new magiſtrates 
io conſult the ſaſety of the republic. The aft of 
 Servilius Ahala, who had ſlain Spurius Mællus, 
the liberty of Rome could alone be preſerved from 
the ambition of Manlius by ſimilar firmneſs. But 
dhe tribunes of | the, people ſuggeſted a method 
lefs: honourable though leſs dangerous; and they 
Propoſed to undermine the popularity of Manlius 
by accuſing him of aſpiring to arbitrary power. 
Their counſel was unanimouſly approved; and 
Manlius was ſuramoned to juſtify Kaif e 
an aſſembly of the people. | 
Either unte eld bad based he. ies of 
de Gauls yiekled to the dread of'a diſgraceful and 
criminal puniſhment; and Manlius ſolicited with 


degrading humility; and in the habit of a ſuppli- 


ant, the voices of his fickle judges. The ptoofs 
 agaipft him have cluded the reſearches of Livy; 
17 thar hiſtorian allows the probability of his 

; guilt, 
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guilt, which ſeems to be confirmed by the evaſive 
defence of the unfortunate culprit. 
Inſtead of endeavouring to efface the ſuſpicions, 
b to the compaſſion of his judges; he 
produced four hundred citizens whom his liber- 
ality had redeemed from priſon; he diſplayed the 
ſpoils of thirty enemies whom he had ſlain in ſin- 
gle combat; eight civic crowns for having in. bat- 
tle ſaved the lives of as many citizens, among 
whom was Caius Servilius, diſtinguiſhed by his 
rank of maſter of the horſe; and he expoſed to 
the ſpiectators the ſcars of numerous wounds which 
he had received in fight. Such are the treaſons, 
faid he, for vtuch the friends of the commons 
are to be ſacrificed to the ſenate. Looking up to 
the capitol, | he: invoked the protection of Jupiter, 
and he conjured the pepple to turn their faces to 
that fanctuary, and when they pronounced his ſen- 
r GE who xeſided there. 
That breaſt; muſt be: inſenſihlæ indeed that is 
ſtcelich againſt-thi diſtreſs of the brave; and as long 
as the Romans beheld the capitol, the ſcene f 


triumph to the ſuppliant, the guilt of Manlius 


was loſt in the remembtance of his ſervices and 
their own preſervation, But on the ſecond day, 
the tribunes changed the place of judgment to the 

Pedilitie Wood; and the multitude, no longer 
Dazu | R 2 dazzled 
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_ dazzled by the theatre of his glory, were only 
impreſſed by his crime. They ſacrificed their 
gratitude to the public welfare; and they con- 
demned him to be thrown from the rock on which 
he had ſo lately ſignalized his val du.. 
The houſe which had been raiſed to Mankius 
was deſtroyed; and it was decreed, that no patri- 
_ cian hereafter ſhould dwell on the capitol, leſt the 
advantageous ſituation of a fortreſs! that com- 
manded the whole city ſhould fuggeſt and facili- 
tate the deſign of enſlaving it; and the Manlian 
family proclaimed their abhorrence of the deſigns 
of their ki kinſman, by a determination 
p- eee be weg) Moons name 
of Marcus. OT $1 - 
© THE — were . delivered from the 
ambition of Manlius before they were afflicted by 
the ravages of peſtilence; and the fickle com- 
mons attributed this ſcourge of nature to the in- 
dignation of the gods for their ingratitude to that 
unfortunate patrician. Their ſenfeleſs murmurs 
accuſed the virtue of Camillus ; but the hoſtile in- 
curſions of the Volſcians renewed the laurels of 
that martial veteran, and once more awakened the 
eſteem of his country. He had been again ap- 
pointed military tribune, and, with Lucius Furius, 
marched to check the deſtructive progreſs of the 
ks But the — Camillus ill - 
2 ſuited 


ff 
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ſuited the ardour of his colleague : The latter, 
ſeized the inſtant when the former was indiſpoſed 
to attack the forces of the Volſcians. As he ad- 
vanced with raſhneſs, he retreated with loſs and 
diſgrace; and already the tumultuous cries of the 
fugitives had reached the tent of Camillus, when 
the aged warrior, raiſing himſelf from his bed, 
called for his arms, and ruſhed to retrieve the ho- 
nour of the Roman name. In a moment he gave 
to his troops an order of battle; ſhame urged them 
to attend a leader who had ſo often opened to them 
the road to victory. The Volſcians, who had 
preſſed the purſuit in diſorder, were aſtoniſhed 
and diſmayed at the unexpected reſiſtance, and 
retired to their camp... The next morning they 
were attacked in their turn, their entrenchments 
were forced, and they were defeated with cruel | 
ſlaughter. 

The victory of Camille: received an 3 
of luſtre from his magnanimity; and when, on his 
return to Rome, he delivered to the ſenate an 
account of the war, he paſſed in ſilence the im- 
prudence of his colleague. Among the Volſcian 
priſoners, ſome natives of Tuſculum, a city de- 
pendent on Rome, had been diſcovered; theſe 
acknowledged they had been authoriſed by their i 
magiſtrates to treat with the enemies of the re- 
* To chaſtize the perfidy of Tuſculum, 

R 3 | Camillus 
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Camillus was again named to the command of an 
army, with permiſſion to chuſe any one of the 
military tribunes as his colleague; and his ge- 
nerous preference of Lucius Furius reſtored the 
reputation of that officer, which The been RG | 


by his late intemperate valour. 


The Tuſculans averted by fabinificn the re- 
ſentment of Rome; but the inhabitants of Pre- 
neſte braved the arms of the republic, and in- 
vaded her territory, The private diſſenſions of the 
commonwealth ſuſpended for ſome time their 
chaſtiſement; to Titus Quinctius, with the autho- 
rity of dictator, was reſerved that office; near the 
banks of the Allia he deſerved the honours of tri- 
umph ; the walls of Præneſtẽ were levelled to the 
ground; and Jupiter Imperator, the tutelar deity 
bol the city, was perſuaded by the victor to affine 
his ſtation in the capitol of Rome. 

As Rome advanced in proſperity the e 
ſpirit of jealouſy kept pace with her grandeur; 
the plebeians reſumed, with louder clamours, 
their demand of participating in the public dig- 
nity and government of their country; and the 
envy or ambition of a female kindled the brand 
of diſcord. The two daughters of Fabius Am- 
buſtus, a popular patrician, had married, but with 


different fortune; and while the elder was raiſed 


ko . bed of Ser Sulpicius, a military tri 
0 A 
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bune, the younger had conſented to receive the 
hand of Licinius Stolo, a plebeian. The ſplen- 
dour of the former invaded the tranquillity of the 
latter; and her tears extorted from her father and 
her huſband. the haſty promiſe, * that OW 
ſoon partake the honours of her ſiſter, 
Ambuſtus and Stolo aſſociated in their « 
Lucius Sextius, whoſe aſpiring capacity was only 
excluded by his plebeian birth from the higheſt 
offices of the republic: The tribuneſhip of the 
people was open to, and attained by Stolo ad 
Sexti 3 and in poſſeſſion of that formidable truſt, 
they t ſmile at the reſentment, or check at 
pleaſure the feeble meaſures of the ſenate, They 
commenced their political career by propoſing 
three important and popular laws. The firſt was 
to reſtore the election of conſuls in the place of 
military tribunes, with an expreſs condition that 
one of the conſuls at leaſt ſhould be of plebeian 
The ſecond was intended for the relief of in- 
ſolvent debtors; and ſtated, that the intereſt which 
had been already paid of any debt, ſhould be de- 
ducted from the principal, and three years ſhould 
be allowed to diſcharge the remainder,,, 
The third reſtrained the accumulating diſpo- 
ſition of the patricians; it limited the landed pro- 
perty of any perſon to five hundred acres; and 
„ diſtributed 
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diſtributed whatever he poſſeſſed above that num- 


ber among the poorer citizens: And one hundred 
bullocks, and five hundred goats or ſheep were 
conſidered as adequate to the toils of huſbandry, 


or to ſupply the luxury of a patrician table. 


The ſenate were not likely to admit, without a 


ſtruggle, pretenſions which woundetl their pride, 
and placed bounds to their avarice. It is probable 


they reſigned ſome part of their wealth to enſure 


the poſſeſſion of the reſt ; and the eight colleagues 


of Stolo and Sextius were prevailed on by their 


; largeſſes to oppoſe the new regulations, and im- 

. pede the proceedings of the tribes by the ſingle 

baut ſovereign word veto. Stolo and Sextius, in 

|  *their turn, availed themſelves of the ſame prero- 

. gative; the election of military tribunes was ſuſ- 

_ pended by their powerful negative; and for five 

ſucceſſive years, the ſtate, deprived of her prin- 
clpal magiſtrates, was abandoned to anarchy. ' 


The revolt of Velitræ, a Roman colony, in- 


"duced, however, the popular tribunes to wave 
* their oppoſition; and in the choice of fix military 
tribunes, the name of Fabius Ambuſtus reveals 
the riſing influence of the people. The inhabi- 


tants of Velitre diſdained to yield to theſe new 


magiſtrates ; and the promotion of Ambuſtus in- 
_ creaſed the audacity of Stolo and Sextius; they 


bers demanded of the ſenate if it was reaſonable 
that 
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chat the laws ſhould allow them to poſſeſs more 
chan five hundred acres of land, when only two 
acres were allotted to each plebeian? That while 
a patrician held the lands of near three hundred 
citizens, a commoner ſhould hardly have ground 
enough';to. craft e .cormage..t0. Ie in, d to 
ſupply a grave when he dien. 

To the multitude, they urged the impoſſibility: 
of limitting the gvarice of the patricians, or re- 


| | heving the miſery: of the people, unleſs. the lat- 
ter would provide for their on ſecurity, in aſ- 


ſerting their equal claim to the conſular. dignity. 
« Nor will it be ſufficient,” ſaid they, tha 
& plebeians ſhould be qualified by law to be con- 
* ſuls; they obtained the privilege of ſtanding 
ce for the military tribuneſhip; and yet, in forty- 
205 . cc four years not one of their order was 
& promoted to that dignity,” The num 
« ber of military tribunes, at their firſt inſtitution, 
« was ordained to be ſix, on purpoſe that the com- 
e mons might ſhare in that magiſtracy; yet by x 
te the power and influence of the nobles, their 
« juſt pretenſions have been almoſt conſtantly 
« defeated. The conſuls ate but two; and 
* with how much greater caſe will the patricians 
« ſecure theſe to themſelves? The only remedy 
te that remains is to make it an indiſpenſible law, 
te that there ſnould be always ONS PLEBEIAN. in 
| ” the 
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e che CowsvLar E. From that day, and not till 
« then, may the Roman people be deemed. to 
« ſave baniſhed-kings from Rome, and to have 


. «eſtabliſhed liberty on a firm baſis. From that 


day the plebeians will begin to partake in thoſe 


« things which now give the patricians the pre- 


c eminence over them, power and honour, mili- 


_ tary glory and nobility; and they will not only 
< enjoy theſe advantages themſelves, but con- 


tc template the ſatisſaction * n * 


© 40 their poſterity.” - . ob s. 


+ The rmultitade liſtened wich ak ama 


IS Sithidg p ef Mans opulence and gran- 


deur ; and the impatience of Stolo and Sextius 
ble the citizens to decide on the laws propoſed; 
and no longer ſuffer the prohibition of their col- 
leagues to delay the happineſs of the people. The 
trembling ſenators oppoſed to their preſumption 
their laſt reſources; and their ultimate hopes 
were reſted on the unbounded authority of the 
düictator, and 1 en fame and _—_ ot 
Camillus. 


The age of Camillus might dbb nch ex- 8 


euſed him from launching again upon the ſtormy 


ſea of diſſenſion: But a Roman conſidered even 


the laſt hours of life as due to the public ſer- 
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ſurrounded by hots and quickſands. Tet the 
dictator was ſwon taught that it was more enſy 
to vanquiſh che foreign than the domeſtic enemies 
of che republic. Stolo and Sextius perſiſted in 
 cohvehing the tribes; and when Camillus threat 
ened the citizens with erecting his ſtandard, and 
with the hardſhips of a winter campaign, the tri- 
-bumes derided his menace, To engage cheir ud- 


verſary with equal weapons, they prevailed with 


the commons to decree, chat in caſe che diffator - - - 


made uſe of his authority to obſtruct the laws they 
ad propoſed, mat he ſhould be fined inthe ſum 
of flye hundred thouland aſſes, or egg 
hundred pounds Barlng,” | 
An interval . 
effaced from the mind of Camillus the temem⸗- 
brance, of his former exile ; yet 1 am wilhng to 
believe with Livy, that the bfeaſt of the conqueror 
of the Gauls was inacceſſible to fear; and thar 
he was rather induced to abdicate the ſupreme 
magiſtracy by ſome defect in the religious cete- 
monies when he was created, than by the hoſtile 
language of 'the fribunes, or the agen amen 
ol che plebeiane. „ Ken | 
This fuceeeiting Uatorſhip of Publiis Minli 
ſerved rather to augment the fears, than revive 
the ſpirits of the ſenate, His inveſting | Caius 

7 Licinius 
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Lei a plebeian, with the dignity of maſter of 
the horſe, (the firſt of that order which had ever 
been promoted to it) openly proclaimed his at · 
tachment to the popular party. But while the tri- 
bunes urged with intemperate eloquence the new 
laws, and the ſenate yet reſiſted the importuni- 


ties of the multitude, a new. and unexpected 


event impreſſed the contending parties with the 
moſt gloomy apprehenſions, and their common 


| n reſtored a tranſient unanimity. 


From the bloody defeats on the banks of the 


| Ane che Nomen had. cheriſhed), ſecret but 
 - lively dread of the tranſalpine barbarians ; the in- 


telligence that a cloud of Gauls, impatient to re- 
venge the fate of their countrymen, from the ſhores 
of the Hadriatic, were rapidly advancing to Rome, 
filled chat haughty city wich deep and juſt. con- 
ſternation. The misfortunes of the republic were 
the glory of Camillus ; and at ; cighty years, of 
age, the hoary patrician was ſummoned by the 


ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens to the authority. of 


dictator, and the defence of his country. His 


. feeble limbs were again cloathed in ſteel, and. the 


barbarian hoſt might well tremble: at a name 
which had already proved fatal to the fond hopes 

of the Gauls. Vet the luſt of ſpoil tempted them 
to encounter the Roman Eagle; the Alban ter- 
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fitory was the theatre on which the hofſle armies 
engaged; the — wete Cotſoundetl by the 
ſkilful evolutions, and 'vahquiltied'by the tempereck 
tec! of the Romans; the” reduckion of Velires 
cloſed the milie y teile of Catmillus; and on bis 
return to the city,” the people; ſtill conſcious f 
their danger, accompanied tis triumph with" ac. 
clamations of joy and gratitude,” 0 109 il 
But as the imprefſions of terror were g 
effaced; the ſpirit of diſaffection revived. * Thie 
tribunes urged with flerceneſs the new laws; 3 and 
when the dictator oppoſed his authority to chen 
turbulent demands, his ſacred perſon was vic 
lated by the preſumption of the tribunes, and 
the fury of the multitude.” He was Feſched from 
| the diſgrace of à public iriprifotiriethe by che 
zeal of the patricians ; büt icke City Was ufſtracted 
by the madneſs of the rival Partie and Camil- 
lus as he invoked, am idft the puma, che con- 
ciliating favour of che „ vowed to commer 
morate the return &f dotpeftit tratiquillity oy . 
2 à temple to Concorl. 
Whatever affiſtance Camillus Aten en 
to derive from the pious obligation, Rome Was 
rather indebted for hs reſtoration'of peace to hits 
policy and moderation. He refuſed to abdicate, 
at the lawleſs command of the multitude, that 
U with which he had been formally in- 
| veſted; 
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Veſted; bot he, prevailed on the ſenate. to abo - 
iſh the office of military tribune, to revive that 
 of,conſul, and 40 yield. to the. pretenſions, of che 
populace, by adopting che laws which had been 
ſo lang the object of civil commotion, , Yet 

the ſenate could not ſubmit, ta, theſe mortifying 
gogceſſions without avowed reluctance; and when 
_ the. yoices v14he ports . agiar.of 

| on the. patricign Lucius milius Mamar- 

cinys, and Lucius Sextius, their fayourice tribune, 
the. conſcript fathers- refuſed: te; ratify the election 
_ of the latter. Their feeble. oꝑpoſition ER 
' quiſhed by the auchoricy or the, remonſtrances-of 
Camillus; and the patricians obtained ſome com- 
penſation for. the plebeian intruſion, hy the re- 
gulation which n We oy 
order the office of. pr. 
When the 8 6 0. F Tar- 
| quin, aboliſhed the monarchic authority, they 
transferred, to, their conſuls, every attribute of fer 
gal government: The ſame perſons were appoint- 
ed to the command of their. armies, and to the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; but che toils of the camp 
$00 frequently ir the duties of, the Fa- 
rum; and che diſcernment af Camullus propoſed 
| to create a ne magiſtrate with the title of prætor, 
to whoſe tribunal the complaints of the people 
e l dignity, the prætor 55 
0 * 


— 
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only inferior to the gonſul z and was elected by 
cha ſame. form, . 3nd undet the ſame auſpices. 
His perſon was, commitzed do the protection of 
two..lictors 3. and. in his, function e li- 
ſtened to the differences of his fellow: citizens, 
from the. riſing, mo the ſetting of the ſun. As the 
Roman empire jngreaſed, r 
the prætorſhip were divided; and while one, with 
the title of Prator arbanus, confined his attention 
to the inhabitants of Rome, the other, who was. 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Prator peregri- 
nus, extended amm 
jects of the republic. 6 
The return 8 ada 
3 inſtitution, which alſo was veſt 
ed in the patricians. The regulation of the 
public ſhows or entertainment had hitherto be- 
| fice wus gradually become expenſive in propor- 
tion to the more frequent-eglebration of feſtivals, 
and the growing inclinations of the people for 
ports and atnuſements. The plebeians complined 
of the burthenfome- honour ; and the noblts rea- 


dignity by the election of two officers ſrom among 
che patricians, who were diſtinguiſhed from the 
plebeian rale by the addition of Carle. ' | 

By theſe inſtitutions, the nobles, IP 
mitted the commons to' partake the honours'of 


27 
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„le hefitated nor in fuoifies their forties in gr 
_ tifying the extravagant ao. eee 
bor the games and ſpectacles of the circus, | | 
Although Rome was permitted” — bo” | 
reſpire from foreign wars and domeſtic comma- 
tion, yet her citizens beheld with terror a dif- 
ferent enemy, whoſe indiſcriminate rage con- 
founded every rank and profeſſion. A peſtilentiat | 
diſcaſe ſuddenly afflicted the city, and baffled by 
its malignity. the feeble remedies which the Phy- 
ſicians of the republis could oppoſe ;. ſor three 
years the mouraful inhabitants were expoſed to | 

its contagious fury; and though no facts allow: 
r periſhed in this 
extraordinary mortality, yet we diſcern among the 
nameleſs multitude, one cenſor, one curule ædile, 
and three tribunes of the people: But the moſt 
irreparable loſs to the common-wealth was that of 
Camillus, who inhaled the mortal infection, and 
ſunk beneath its baneful influence, * ad- 
vanced period of eighty years. Wk 
The public nisten for the death. of C- 
millus might be (expreſſed in the . mouming 
habits of "the Roma: but the envy n 
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which they purſued his faireſt deeds, muſt have 
conſtantly embittered the moments of their accla. 
by a diſgraceful exile ; and the Father of bis Coun- 
try, the. Second Founder of Rome, was . | 
ſerved by the zeal: of the patriciany from the de- 
grading inſult of public impriſonment, Yet, a- 
midſt the tempeſt of civil diſſenſion, he ſteered 
the veſſel of the ftate with ſkill and firmneſs ; 
though a patrician, he renounced: the+prejudices 
of birth when the intereſt: of the common weak 
demanded the ſacrificeq Ave times i dictator, the 
reſigned his power the ãnſtant chat the nhl ſafety 
was: reſtored; and: thervicton which - he obtained 
over his juſt reſentmento will ever be. proferced 
to his do ubler triumph over the C aulas. eiu 
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5 FATRIOTISM or | MARCUS cunrrus. - FIIIAL Ax- 
 FECTION or * TITUS MANLIUS, — VANQUISHES 

A GIGANTIC GAUL,— OBTAINS. T SURNAME 
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' CORVUS, '=— VICTORY or 'CAMILLUS OVER THE: 

Aufs. — Tun | PLEBEJANS] ADMITTED TO THE 
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WITH CARTHAGE, — DEFEAT OF THE VOLS- 

2 ' CIANS AND AURUNCI, — SITUATION OF THE 
SAMNITES, — CAMPANIA SOLICITS THE ro- 

TPTECTION AND ACKNOWLEDGES THE SOVEREIGN=- 

. | TY OF ROME.—WAR WITH THE SAMNITES, — 
| VICTORY OF VALERIVS CORVUS,— DISTRESS or 
27 © CORNELIUS COSSUS, — COURAGE AND CONDUCT 

OF DECIUS MUS. — FIRST VICTORY OF COSSUS. 

| = SECOND VICTORY OF VALERIUS CORVUS,— 

"THE SAMNITES SUE FOR AND OBTAIN PEACE, 

REVOLT OF THE TROOPS IN CAMPANIA, — A- 
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Alb BY VALERIUS corvus. — THE Artes, 
"Me TAKE ARMS, — MANLIUS ToRQyATVS: AND 
- duervs MUS MARCH AGAINST THEM, — SVE- 
" RiTY or TORQUATVS. — DEVOTRMENT' or br⸗ 
erus MUS. — DEFEAT OF THE LATINS, — THEY 
beo $UBJECTS OF ROME,—A PLEBEIAN FIRST 
nos PRATOR, = WAR with THE sbteivt 
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ee eee, e andthe 
change of ſeaſons extinguiſn, the contagious ve- 
nom of peſtitence ; but the:paſſions of mankind 
are rarely fuſpended, and never ſubdued. The 
plague had fearcely ceaſed before the ſword was 
—_—_ Aves or ianibition tempted; the ited of 
Hernici and Faliſci, the Volſci and Aurunci, are 
only important as they eſtabliſhed the glory,” - 
augmented” the territory of Rome. 
From the confuſed- narrative — 0a 
oa es oa and 
S'2 terminated 
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x 
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terminated. with ſimilar ſucceſs, the hiſtorian y. with 
pleaſure .. haſtens | to record thoſe Private. virwues 
which ſtill c| characterized the Roman citizen, ; 


ſlightly paſſes. 1 the .Jawning gulf which, 81 18 

the midſt, q the Forum; and = ud 0 hs 
cloſed with the facrifice, of that in WI hich 15 
ſtrength and wages of Rome conſiſted, _ I 525 


fabulous .patrigtiſm of Marcus Curtius, 8 ex- 
claimed that arms, and valour wee ine xyoſt 


_ valyable. offerings, and devoted, himſelf and, his 


borſe to the tremendous chaſm, which inſtantly 
cloſed, may excite our admiration, but cannot 
command our belief: And the reader may dwell 
with more probable ſatisfaction, on the filial af- 


ſection and untutored ſpirit of Titus Manlius. 
| 2(The:havghtyidiſpoſition of the elder 


was proclaimed in the expreſſiue ſurname of 


ad reaſon to lament his unrelenting ſeverity, but 

his children were taught to ſuffer-beneath the ti: 
gid rule of an intolerant father. His ſon Titus 
was unfortunately ſubject to an imperſection uf 
cured the compaſſion, provoked the contempt or 
hatred of the unnatural parent; and the youth was 
baniſhed to a diſtant farm, and IE 
wo the moſt ſervile laboursd en] (ttt 
Tt it is probable the character of Manlius 
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was not deſtitute of qualities which atoned in the 
eyes of the Romans for his imperious manners 
and when the rage of peſtilence reduced: ther 
to propitiate the gods by religious ceremo- 
| Manlius was preferred by "the ſuffrages 
_ of his fellow-citizens to che authority of dicta- 
tor, and to the pious office of driving a nail into 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The new 
| magiſtrate was unwilling to limit his exploits to 

this ſacred duty: In the hope of martial laurels 
he endeavoured to arm his countrymen- againſt” 
the Hernici; but his ambition was oppoſed by 
the tribunes of the people, and the people them- 
ſelves; and the reluctant dictator ben een, to 
| reſign his tranſient power. — 1 
But the reſentment of the ane — 
not with the abdication of the dictatorſnip; and 
Marcus MEE Ep nie 3 _ 
elty th hb: had exerciſed ove: y' —— | 
and the perſecution of his ſon; and twenty-ſeven” | 

days were allowed him to prepare his defence. 
An his obſcure demea Ibis Rad lara: Mau 
cuſation of Poſthumius; and the danger of his 
father. His filial piety triumphed over the Tenſe 
of his own injuries: Armed only with a pontard, 
and without entruſting his deſign to any one, he 
ETC Rome; his flame readily pro- 
* e | | 8-4 | cured: 
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cured admittance. to the tribune, heN expected, 
from his reſentment or gratitude, a. more perfect 
account of the barharities of Maalius ; but he be- 
with aſtoniſhment his declaration; That the laſt, | 
- moment of his life was arrived, unleſs he ſolemnly. 

| ſwore to drop the proſecution . againſt Manlius. | 
+ Poſthumivs yielded to his perſonal fears; he: res, - 


, vealed from his tribunal to the multitude the bold 


which bound him to abſtain from urging the guilt 
of the father. The people applauded the law- 
leſs but virtuous enterpriſe ; the patdon of Man- | 
lius was pronounced; and the dutiful of 
Titus was rewarded by his intre | | 
honourable poſt of legionary tribue. 
The intrepidity which the younger Manlius had: 
diſplayed in the defence. of hu father was exerted 
in the ſervice of his country. The avidity of che 
Gauls had tempted them again to invade the ter- 
_ ritory of Rome; on the banks of the Anio their 


| when the challenge of a gigantic barharian pro- 
wed che yalour of Titus; The fkill and courage 
of the Roman prevailed over the ſuperior; ſize and 


hoſtile camp was-oppoſed to that of the republics, 


ſtrength of his adverſary; the victory of Titus was 


rewarded hy the ſurname of Targuatus ; and the | 
2 de fare ol their tens 
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abandoned their a, and prey 
themſelves over Campania.” | 

Although repeatedly defeated, the beser 
luit of ſpoil prevailed over the ſenſe / 
af danger; and four invaſions e G ag 

diſtinguiſhed in the ſpace of twelve years. Tha 
firſt, and: ſecond were repelled by the diftators 
Servilius Ahala and Caius Sulpicius; the third : 
afforded-the honours: of triumph to the plebeian 
conſul Popilius Lænas; but the fourth, and moſt 
formidable, was in the conſulſhip of Lucius Furius 
ne! nen We 
1 ³˙· www 1th Ares | 
the hills of Alba; —— ee 
country from the mouth of the Fibers Anas | 
tium; and had-pitched their camp in the Pomp- 
tin territory, which was interſected hy deep'-rivers' 
and overſpread by extenſive marſhes. Camillus 
contented himſelf for ſome time with: 
their motions and intercepting their convoys. But 
this deſultory warfare was at length relinquiſhed, 
and both armies reſolved to ſtake theiriforrunes/on/ 
a deciſſve engagement. Their bloody ehcounter 
was uſhered in by a fingle combat, in wich 4 
Gaul of ſuperior ſtature fell beneath the fword o 
Marcus Valerius, a legionary tribune. From the 
. of a" raven the victor derived 

6 * 


— 


«+! 
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ſurname of Corvus; and the Romans, from 
his ſucceſs, drew an happy omen of their o.] 
fortune: Their hopes were confirmed by the 
bloody and total! defeat uf thei: Gauls; and this! 
ſignal chaſtiſement ſuſpended for ſome time oo 
deſtructive inroads of the rapacious barbarians. 
:Amidfit the conqueſts; of Rome over the dif.” 
fererit ſtates of Italy, her politicab conſtitution had 
inſenfibly undergone ſome changoc In then election 
of every ſecond-year, the commons had eſtab- 
lied their pretenſions to the ndignity of curule 
ædile; and in the beginning of we: fifth, century 
a plebejan was firſt choſen cenſor ; Caius Mar- 
clus Rutilus ad twice been hominated conſul, and 
once. dictator; the envy of the nobles had not 


been able to preclude him from the honours-of a 


triumph; andi by his promotion to the cenſorſhip, 
he openęd zo che plebeians the road to that dig- 
nt}; which had hitherto - been . defended. 2 
— Ser e e ie art egen! 
vid 46 ov: at Damon: 
d dliffuſec beyond the Darrow confines of 
Italy ; and front the ſhores of Oſtia, her reputa-- 
tion had ſtretched acroſs the Mediterranean ſea to 
the port of Carthage. The firſt treaty, between 
the Romans and Carthaginians is ſuppoſed to have 
been negociated in the ſame year as beheld, the 
N W 40 was inſcribed = a 
column 
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column, hich remained in the time uf Polybius. 
The ſecond was fubſcribed in the conſulſnip of 
Popilius Lanas,' and Valerius Corvus, who. was 
raiſed-to chat dignity the year after his victory oer 
the champion of the Gauls. Both treaties differ 
but little either in form or matter; and while the 
commercial jealouſy of Carthage reſtrained the 
trade and navigation of the Romans, the vigilance 
of Rome protected her allies from the W 
of the Carthaginians :- 
The levity of the . v.C. 2 
An again to arms; near Satricum 
their forces were defeated by Valerius Corvus, Who 
levelled that town with the ground; and whoſe tri- 
umph was adorned by the mournful train of four 
volted, were again ſubdued by Furius Camillus; 
and the army that had been employed to chaſtiſe' 
their rebellion,” ſoon after n es oP Sora 
from the Volſcians- 5 
- But more —— ſoon exerciſe the; 
perſevering valour of the Romans. Towards the 
ſouth of Italy an extenſive tract of country, which 
forms a conſiderable part of the modern kingdom 
of Naples, was inhabited by the Samnites, a bold 
and hardy people, whoſe numbers and ſkill in war 
fortune of the republic. Their ſuperior forces had 
a already 


ntory of Rome. 
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already oppreſſed the Sidicini, whoſe territory was. 


| bounded by the ſtream ofthe Liris ; and the Campa- 
nians, who had ruſhed to arms in ſupport of the lat- 
ter, were themſclves overwhelmed by the torrent of 
the victors. A deputation from the city of Capua 
_ - invoked the aſſiſtance of the Romans to defend 
the cornmon liberties of Italy ;; and the reluctance 


baſſy was diſpatched to the Samnites, to inform 
them of the valuatary ceſſion of the Campanians, 
ans ve hg gn Ebel br 


-The.nofwer dl the-Samaites ds difhuted by 
contempt. and indignation: and in the preſence f 


_ the ambaſſadors, their inſtructions to their com- | 


to the deſtruſtive/ravages of war. It was only by: 
arms that the pretenſions of Rome could be vin- 
dicated; the levies were urged with unuſual dili- 


gence; and to conſular armies were led by Mar- 
cu Valerius Corvus and Cornelius Coſſus. 


The ſormer entered Campania; and from the 


| commanding Gituation of mount Gaurus, obſerved 


the motions. of the Samnites, carefully ſurveyed 
the ſcene of action, and confirmed the courage 


and diſcipline of his troops by continual and "fuc- 
e At length he yielded to that 
impatience 
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impatience, which. he had ſecretiy cheriſhed; and 
deſeending from the heights he had occupied, ad- 
vaneeq to encounter the rivals of his own. and his 
country's glory. In the doubtful conflict the 


Samnites maintained their former reputation for 58 


bravery ; and reſiſted with firmneſs the repeated 
ſelf; at the head of the legions, made a vigarous; 
auc deeiſive charge; the ground was covered 
with the ſlaughtered bodies of the Samnites ; and 
the judicious retreat of the ſurvivots, under the 
caver-of the. New Fe a. a wot 
defeat. - 

While Vanden ene is kia viduey. dm Mud | 
of his colleague was clouded with. ſhame. and de- 
ſpair. Cornelius had been inſtructed, with the 
army under his command, to penetrate into the 
territory of Samnium; but the unwary conſul had 
directed his march through a mountainous equn - 
try; terminated; by thick woods. The Romany hac 
ſcarcely entangled themſelves among the laſt be- 
fore they were alarmed by the intelligence that 
che paſtes behind were ſecured by the enemy-; and 
they beheld in front à deep and narrow! valley, 
Samnites. While they contemplated in ſilent 
deſpondency the dangers which ſurrounded them. 


— — —— —— —— — qꝶꝑ « ——— 
- 


| 
3 
| 
| 


_ of Decius ſuggeſted the plan of ſurpriſing 
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| of Publius Dechos Mus, a flegiotiary'tribune:-Oue 
eminence, which overlooked the camp" of the 


enemy, had been neglected by the Sammites; and 


Decius propoſed to occupy with a ſelect detach- 


ment the loſty ſtation. He exhorted the conſul to 
improve the interval, when the attention of his 
adverſary would be diſtracted between two camps. x 
His advice was-approved ; and the delign ſucceſs- - 
fully executed. While the Samnites ' heſitated; - 
whether to attack Decius or the conſul, the lat- 
ter ſeized the moment of irreſolution, and haſtily 


preſſed through the valley. The: approach of 


_ ſecured him from purſuit; Kew the ſame 
nions, — — and coin hs 
army that their gallantry had preſerved. - ABU 
It was not ſufficient. for a Roman general to 
elude defeat; his mind, from early youth, was 
taught to aſpire to victory. The daring ge- 


the camp of the Samnites, before they had re- 
tuous attack ſpread diſorder and diſmay through. 
out the hoſt of their enemies; a light- reſiſtance: 
was followed by a dreadfut-icarnage'y and above 
thirty thouſand ot * Suuaiiten Arann] 


bloody purſuit. nan .oafonbacgs: 
The ſpirits 0. the: Sunnis yer rol err 
12 to 
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to adverſſey; 'andothe\ ferfile) fields uf Campania | 

were: till diſputeil faith ai perſvtaaucei worthy 
the ich prieio . eανο d Sarmnie army beneath 
the wells of eſſala /p al town ſititated et ieen 
Nola and -Capwi5fnppoſed the. ꝓrogreſt of be 
cnſub . alerius. A Dhejiowetc allured to quit their 
advantageous poſition A — 1 
generat :; Theif gemrity was ichaftsſtd by a ſevere 
defeati> pan hunched fande fe benty Sammie 
kandapds adornedb the triumph) f Malerius. 
:-The>Samwizes, dumblef ebf incegabt . C. J. 
misfortuhes, ſud ſonaiid obtaiged peaoc 9 
hut tlie ranquillizy-of Rome, ythieh ſeemed ſe- 
cured; by the ſuboniſſion of her neighbours, was 
broken hy the turbulence: ofohe Hl xitiazens, 
Thy happy climate and quxuriaat glains ſof Campar 
nia, Which! refereporiiafizherrolupr 
veterane of Valemuya can when dhe: oonſul Mar- 
eius) Rauilus wa appointed th the command of 
that army, he was-ſurpriſed! by: che: diſſolute and 
eſſeminate manners. pf -the ſoMliers, and alarmed 
ati the intelligence that they had conſpired to ſeias 
the: city: af Capua. : He. indulgedrabeirihanes by 
theo rumour that they were to continue the en- 
ſuing winter in their: ꝓteſent i ſtatian . BtüUt he af- 
ſiduguſſy employed the anterval to remoye gray 
dall the moſt factiom. * 
Zul b oldiers 
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| ſoldiers penetrated into his intentions; they dreaded 
their heentious plenfures. The more daring re- 
Jjected his authority, and quitted with fearſul me- 
naces, the camp. They poſſeſſod themiclver U 
a narrow paſb near the city ö Ancur; che dis 
tious band was foon ſwelket into an army by the 
-neceſſion of the indigent and profigate; and an 
they advanced towards —— 
his farm Titus Quinctius, veteran of approvetl 
valour, and bonſtrained hit tb \nccepr che prbcn- 
rious and dangerous diſtinctioncuf generals!“ 
The ſenate beheld with eonſternation the up- 
proach of the ſeditious multicade, and oppoſed 
chofity. The fume and virtues of Valerius Col- 
vus entitled him to che painful pre- eminemde; and 
a general (might well flatter» himſelf with ſome 
influence over ſoldiers whonrt' he had 'Þ often led 
mae dn e Arten wer, dent en 
— wile . — 5 the preſence of tho'didhs. 
- tor and an obedient arny. But Valerius dreaded 
to) ſtain his trophies with" civil blood; be falued 
dren and companions ; he celebrated their forttier 
vours t alleviate their hardlhips; and declared 
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themſelves ſhould begin the guilty conflict. ey 
Then turning to their leader, « If you, Titus 
„AQundttius,“ "ſaid he, © arc eicher voluntarily 

er by conſtraliit engaged in this enterpriſe, 
« you will at with pruderice, in eaſe of a bar- 
©. tle, to retire into the hindmoſt ranks. Tt w 
ce be leſs diſhonourable ſor you even to turn 
your back, and fly before your felbw citizens, 
te than to fight againſt your country. But if i 


only to promote peace and *recoticlliativn that = 


« you appear at che head of your pany,” v 
may, conſiſtently with your: honor and duty, 
continue there as their interpreter: Speak then, 
« propoſe your demande; aht ay conditions tlie © 
«are reaſonable, and they ſhall he granted: \Nay, 
even it will be better to grant the moſt en- 
orbitant terms, than to begin a deteſtable eivil 
«war, and to behold mene 
in Noman bleed. ip du 
' The retuGtunce with which Quin&ius hal yi 
ed'to the wiſhes 6f ——— Jan 
atteſted by the tears. with which he irnplored them 
to return to their duty, and refer the redreſs of their 
grievances to the mediation of the dictator. Their 
| again to Rome. The terms that were granted to 
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them, Livy acknowledges, are involved in doubt 
and obſcurity; but if they obtained, as ſome 
authors | aſſert, the abolition; of uſury, and ithe 
right of chooſing both conſuls from che plebe- 
| ian, order, the, numbers and aſpe®ts. of the ſedi- | 
tious , muſt have been formidable indeed, to have 
2 conceſſions ſo repugnant to the * 
and pride of the Patricians; bac e $9 7 
„Although the  Latins and neighbouring fates 
had bowed before. the terror of che Roman arms, 
yet their generous: love of independence was diſ- 
played in repeatech attempts to hake: off the e de- 
grading, yoke ; and as often as any domeſtic dif- 
ſenſions divided. or diſtracted the attention of the 
republic, the dependent cities of Italy ſeized the 
favourable opportunity of breaking their Chains, 
and aſſerting. their ancient freedom. The late 
ſedition rekindled their ardour, and revived their 
hopes ; and although the tranſient revolt of 
Privernum was quickly ſuppreſſed, the eonſeder- 
ate forces of the Sidicini, the Campanians, and 
the Latins, filled the minds of the Romans with 
the molt ſerious apprehenſions, *. OT 
| moſt vigorous exertions... . -. / 2 
E Wa | 
rigs. of Manlius Torquatus and Decius Mus were. 
atteſted by the united ſuffrages; of their fellow 
citizens, which called them to the conſular au- 
. | thoriry. 
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| Hotiry./ The fillal affetion and perſonal valour | 
of the firſt” hart been already recorded in the 
Protection of his father, and his victory over the 
champion of the Gauls ; and to che  firrineR 
and preſence of mind of thelaſt; Cornefius Cor. 
fus and his army owed their deliverance from the 
eme of the Sammitel. Both were "equally en- 
dued wich che honourable chint of glory, and 
witl pious reverence for the gods; but the virtue 
of Manlius was ſtern and inflexible ; while the 
rider diſpoſition of Decius inclide@ him rather 
io canciliate the affections of his ſoldiers by kind- 
the plains of Campama, Which ſtretch from Mount 
Veluyius; and the Romas, after 'traverſing the 
| erritories of the Marki,” pitched their tents in the 
Fight of the hoſtile cattp! The double appari- 
be granted to that army, the general of Which 
be the refult of policy or inceſfunt anxietyp but the 
orders which enforced the obſervance of diſcipline, 
and ' forbade any ſoldier to engage in ſingle cm- 
bat with the 1 irn 1 53 pr. lh V permiſſion 
om his commander, reveal in leſs at 
ene ft ils wr r J dn 
Fe Vor. | 9h uſt... Tale „ lulnos The i 
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the martial renown of his family, and to: incur 
che mortal penalty of diſobedience. At the head 
of a choſen detachment. he had been dire» / 
ed to obſerve the motions of the confederates, 
him by name, provoked the indignation of -the | 
impatient youth; the commands of Torquatus 
were forgotten or neglected; a vacant ſpace al- 
lowed the two warriors to diſplay their valour 
in the ſight of their reſpectiye followers; but 
the breaſt, of the Latin was tranſpierced hy the 
lance of Manlius; and the youthful victor return- 
ed in triumph to the camp, and "0 the rer 
m at che feet of his father. f 

The mind of Torquatus Was rent on _ 
2 paſſions; a beloved ſon adorned with the 
trophies of victory awakened his affections, and 
claimed. his indulgence. But the ſterner duties of 
a general checked his paternal fondneſs: The fate 
ol the republic depended on joe ſeverity, of her 
5 1 "The, Roman 
. foldjers. were commanded to aſſemble round 
the tent of their conſul ; and in their preſence 
he ended the Falour, and pronounced the 
ſentence of his gallant and unfortunate ſon. 

« Since you, Titus Manlius, in contempt. . ger 
2c, the conſular dignity, of the authority of a 
cc father, 


4 
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«. father, and in contradiction to my expreſs or- 
« ders, have raſhly quitted your ſtation to engage 
<& an enemy; fince you have wounded. that mi- 
-« litary diſcipline which has hitherto proved the 
'« ſupport of Rome, and reduced me to the ſad 
, alternative of forgetting myſelf and mine, or 
-< neglecting the duty I owe to the public wel- 
et fare, Rome muſt not ſuffer the puniſhment of 
e your fault, and we muſt expiate it ourſelves. 
We ſhall this day prove a melancholy but whole- 
« ſome example to the Roman youth. I feel the 
< natural affection of a father for a ſon ſtill more 
.< endeared to him by this recent inſtance of va- 
cc lour. But ſince either the conſular authority 
et muſt be eſtabliſhed by your death, or extin- 
e guiſnhed by your impunity, I cannot doubt but 
A deſceridant of Manlius will readily conſent 
cc to repair his fault, by ſubmitting to the puniſh- 
cc ment of his offence;” The murmurs of the 
crowd might accuſe the inexorable juſtice of Tor- 
quatus ; but the obedient ſon patiently ſubmitted - 
to the rigid ſentence 3 a ſhort and mournful delay 
the crown of victory, that head which imme- 
diately after was (rand from the * by * 
axe of the lictor. L n eee 1150 


F, 5 ſohenied: kata. 


joyments and the cultivation of ſocial-pleaſures, 
ſhrinks with , mingled horror and aſtoniſnment 
T 2 from 
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from the) fern and gigantic virtues of the an- 
cients: But a Roman was taught to prize his 
don life, or the lives of his children, only as 
they contributed to the glory of his country. The 

execution of young Manlius had been followed 
by the ſignal for battle; and the two armies furt- 
ouſly ruſhed to a cloſe and bloody combat. The 
leſt of the Romans, which Decius commanded, 
was ſhaken by the charge of the confedarates; 
and the heroic conſul inſtantly accepted the con- 
dition and promiſe of victory. Clothed in white, 
he ſolemnly devoted himſelf and his enemies tb 
the infernal gods; and precipitating himſelf 2- 
midſt the thickeſt of his foes, his fingle arm for 
a few moments ſpread terror and diſmay through 
the hoftile ranks: Pierced with honourable wounds 
he at length fell from his horſe,” and was tram- 
fate that was prompted by the frantic dream of 
ſuperſtition, afforded a real and effective ſuccour to 
the Romans; and in the fall of their leader they 
other hand, the Latins and their allies confeſſed 
for fone time longer to maintain the honour of 
their arms, a gradual retreat was inſenſibly c.. 
verted into a tùmultuous flight; and ſo eager and 
deſtructive was the purſuit of the victors, that 
in Sri r Une arent gate 53.5% ſcarce 
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farce a fourth part of the army of the be. 
derates eſcaped the fwords of the Romans. h 
The broken forces of the Latins 


had been recruited by the zeal of the v. ol un us 
Volſc#; but on the banks of the Liris, they funk 
beneath the ſuperior fortune of Manlius and of 
Rome, and the ſtream of that river was purpled with 
their blood. The cities of Latium opened their 
gates to the victor; Campania again acknowledged 
the ſovereignty of Rome; and although the entire 
conqueſt of Latium was not completed until the 
eonſulſhip of Furius'Camiltus and Caius Mæni- 
us, yet to the conduct and courage of Manlius 
een ene che Romanz. 
The Latins had hitherto maintained the cha- 
aer af" allies of Rome; but their late revolt 
| had exaſperated the haugfity ſpirit of the repub- 
lie ; and in the ſenate was debated- the important 
queſtion, Whether Latium fhoufd be converted 
into a deſert, or its inhabitants allowed to live 
in the humble condition of ſubjects to Rome? 
It is probable that policy rather thari clemency 
induced the Romans to ſpare a proſtrate people, 
and to repair the ravages which war had made 
dy aſſocisting in the rights of citizens thoſe 
whom they had vanquiſhed as enemies: Yet 
even on this occafion, the intolerant genius of 


Rome was diſplayed; and though the cities 3 
2 2 Lanuvium 
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Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pzdurn,. 
might boaſt the privileges of municipal - towns, 
the inhabitants of Antium were [obliged to ran- 
ſom their lives by relinquiſhing the navigation 
of the ſea, and by ſurrendering their veſſels : 
A ſeverer fate awaited Velitrz ; and the frequent 
revolt of that city could only be expiated ion 
total deſtruction, 8 
v. c. 416. The various dignitics ofconful, _ 
tor, ædile, and cenſor, were already 
open to the ambition of the plebeians; but the 
office of prætor had hitherto rather eſcaped than 
- withſtood their pretenſions. In the conſulſhip 
of Caius Sulpicius Longus, and Publius Zliug 
Pztus, Publilius, a plebeian, declared. himſelf a 
candidate for, and obtained the cenſorſhip; The 
ſenate, weary of contending in vain, with the 
multitude, acquieſced-in the innovation; and of 
the numerous offices which the patricians had 
once engroſſed, the honours of the prieſthood re- 
mained alone ſacred from te, rojo lin 1 
commons. 
v. o. r. a A defulrory war * four ſuccel. 
five years with the Sidicini and Au- 
ſones ſerved rather to exerciſe the arms of the 
Romans, than to awaken the fears of the repub- 
lic; nor was the ſubſequent revolt of Privernum 
conſidered of greater conſequence. The reduction 
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| of that city afforded to the conſuls,” Lucius Zmi- 
mus and Caius Plautius, the honours of a triumph; 
but the city itſelf was preſerved from the deftruc. 
tion in which Velitræ had been involved by the 
intrepid ſincerity of one of her citizens. To the 
queſtion of the ſenate, ' * What conduct they 
«© might expect in future, in caſe they conſented 
e to pardon?” If the peace you grant us 
« ſhould be a good one,” replied the undaunted 
captive, © we ſhall maintain it inviolably; but if 
the terms are oppreſſive, you muſt not long de- 
ec pend on our fidelity.” The involuntary applauſe 
of the afſembly attended the ingenuous confeſſion: 
In tumultuous acclamations they declared, . That 
u people, whoſe only defire was liberty, and 
« whoſe only fear was that of loſing it, were 
e worthy to become Romans ;” and Privernum 

was admitted to the privileges of a municipal city. 

The rapid progreſs of the Romans | 
arouſed again the jealouſy of the Sam- 
nites, who, during the wars of the rele wh 
the Latins, had reſpired from their former defeats, 
and now ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt the encroach- 
ing ſpirit of their rival, who, in the conſulſhip of 
Caius Plautius Proculus, and Cornelius Scapula, 
had planted a colony at Fregellæ, a city in the 
territory of the Sidicini, and which the Samnites 
TA tae N 
| 1 | The 
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lence to their complaints, and turned 
dheir arms againſt che inhabitants of Palzpolis, 3 
band of martial adveptyrers from - Greece, ; wha 
"had founded the city of Naplcs, and thence extend: | 
ing their. eſtabliſhments, poſſeſſed themiflyes of 
 Palzpolis, and wounded, hy . ne the 
territory of Rome. 

Cornelips Lentulus and . Publitivs 
Philo were directed to chaſtiſe the temerity of 
the invaders; and while the former awed. wich ag 
army the levity of the Campanians, the latter oc. 
cupied the ground þctween Naples and Palæpolis, 
and ed with vigour the ſiege of the laſt. 7 
The Samnites had not beheld. with indifference | 
the enterprizes of the Romans; throughout the 
neighbouring ſtates their emiſſaries loudly. ac» 
cuſed the pride and ambition of the republic, and 
urged the different powers to confederate in de- 
fence of the common liberties of Italy. The ſe- 
nate diſpatched ambaſſadors to complain of a con- 
duct ſo contrary to the treaties that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two nations. The Samnites in their turn 
inveighed againſt the rebuilding and fortifying Fre · 
gellæ; and when the Romans offered to refer their 
differences to arbitrators ; No,” exclaimed they 
haughtily, « we will have no arbitrators , but the. 
ce gods and our uh 1 5 

| & determine 
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he. determine our pretenſions ; and Mars ſhall ter- 
te minate our diſputes; on the plains of Campania, 
% Ge, Romans, and inform your conſuls, that 
£ we attend them between Capus and Sueſſalay 
te and there jt ſhall he decided, whether the Sam: 
6 nites or che Romans ſhall give laws to Italy ? 

- | The loſty challenge was received by 9 e er 
the dors with becoming dignity; | | 
and the anſwer, that they were accuſtomed ak | 
to fight when commanded by their generals, might 
ſtate of the Romans. The ſenate, | to contend 
with ſo; formidable an enemy, raiſed Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus to the authority of dictatox: 
but ſome defect in the religious ccremonies in- 
auced Marcellus to abdicate thar office, On his 


Yapirus Maugellanus were choſen 3 and, | 


reinforced by the people of Lucania, and Apulia, 
pts cs eee 13 1:01 | 
of the Samnites. 

In the mean time. the- ſiege nl 
inceſſantly urged by Publilius, who had been con- 
tinued in command with the title of -proconful. 
Four thouſand Samnites and two thouſund Cam- 
panians defended the walls of Palæpolis by their 
valour, and diſguſted the inhabitants by weir ar- 
rogance, The citizens determined to ſeek, in ſub- 

jection 


"of 
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jection 40 Romam, auge Bum their luſt and 
avarice; Nymphius and Charilaus, the two chief 
- magiſtrates, ventured to diſcloſe their melancholy 
ſituation to the beſiegers, and conjured their aſſiſt- 
ance. The native arts of Greece were conſpicuous 
in the deſign they adopted; and while Charilaus 
eſcaped to the Roman camp, and revealed to Pub- 


lilius the weakneſs of the city, and the wiſhes of 


the inhabitants, Nymphius affected loudly to ac- 
cuſe the deſertion of his colleague, and ſecured 
by his paſſionate invectives the confidence of the 
Samnite leaders. But he betrayed their counſels 
to the Romans, haraſſed the troops by unneceſ- 
fary labours, and poſted his ſoldiers in the moſt 
diſadvantageous manner. Three thouſand Ro- 
mans were led by Charilaus to the aſſault, and 
they ſcarce had penetrated the entrenchments of 


the beſieged before their numbers were ſwelled by 


the junction of the citizens; and the Samnites, 


diſordered and diſmayed by this unexpected trea- 


chery, abandoned their arms and baggage, and 
fought their ſafety in tumultuous flight 

From the triumphs of the Romans the Hiſto- 
rian turns with diſguſt to the narrative of their 
- vices: The example of the Greeks and Etruſ- 


cans had pervaded and corrupted theſe ſtern re- 


1 N _ the _— of their love -broke 
| through 


2. 


through every reſtraint of modeſty and nature. A 


charge the debts of his aged father, had ſubmit- 
ted himſelf a ſlave to Lucius Papitius ; but the 
brutal creditor gazed with lawleſs tranſport on the 
charms of the captive youth; and the chaſte re- 
fuſal of the latter expoſed him to the cruelty of 

the former. The unhappy Publilius, for ſuch 
was his name, eſcaped from the chain and ſcourge 
of his unnatural tyrant, and implored the juſtice 
of the ſenate, I am unwilling to believe that af. 
ſembly was lefs moved with abhorrence of Pa- 
pirius than alarmed by the indignation of the 


multitude; yet, though the inſult to nature and 8 


Publilius was productive of a law which reſtrained - 
the power of the creditor to the goods, and deli- 

vered from his oppreſſive gripe the perſon of the 
debtor, the deteſtable attempt of Papirius is paſ- 
{ed over in ſilence; and the puniſhment” of his 
guilt was probably averted by the number and 
rank of thoſe. who dreaded in his ſentence to pro- 25 
nounce e i hh 6 
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„ WAR WITH THE SAMNITES, PRESUMPTION AND 


VICTORY OF QYINTVUS 'FABINS, — PAPIRIUS 
_ CURSOR ASSERTS HIS AUTHORITY AS DICTA« 
| TOR, — PARDONS FABIVS AT THE INTERCES= 
So OF THE PEOPLE, — VICTORIES OVER THE 


© SAMNITES.— THE ROMANS ARE ALLURED.INTO 


A DEFILE, AND COMPELLED'TO CAPITULATE.mw 
' © IGNOMINIOUS CONDITIONS REJECTED BY THE 
SENATE, = THEY. DBLIVER POSTHUMIUS, THE | 
-.. ROMAN CONSUL, ro PONTIUS THE SABINE GE» 
_ NERAL, — MAGNANIMITY OF PONTIUS, — SUC= 
CESSIVE VICTORIES OF THE ROMANS. — CHAs 
RACTER OF PAPIRIUS CURSOR. — SUCCESS OF 
ROME, — INNOVATIONS OF APPIUS CLAUDI- 
VS, — HIS CONSTRUCTION OF AN AQUEDUCT 
Aub ROAD, — FABIUS PASSES THE CIMINIAN | 
| FOREST, AND DEFEATS THE HETRURIANS. — 
LAST VICTORY OF PAPIRIUS CURSOR OVER THE 
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SAM ITS. — THE SAMNITES” SUE FOR PEACE, 
© == FABIVS ACQUIRES, IN THROFFICE OF CENSOR, 
THE SURNAME Or MAXIMUS, — 18 APPOINTED 
CoONgui WiPH Decius | MUS) — THE DEVOTE- 
MENT or THE- LATTER, — VICTORY OVER THE 
 GAULS; THE SAMNITES, AND THE, HETRURT- 
oo) ng or PONTIVUS, -WHO- ts TAKEN 
n, av AND rer TO DEATH BY THE RO- 
| MANS, — CURIUS DENTATUS | GRANTS "PEACE 
70 "THE SAMNITES, — DISSENSIONS'IN ROME, 
WARS WITH THE GAULS AND THE HETRURIANS. 
"Ga TRY TARENTINES, eee 
. or nne KING or remus. 
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BC. er. * From che capture of Pilzpola, ' 
the active enmity of che Romans and the Sam- 
Hites, was, during near ſixty years, atteſted in a 
variety of doubtful and ſanguinary ſtruggles; 
and for near forty years of that period, the fortune 
of the latter was ſupported by their Italian and 
'Barbarian' allies,” until the diſtreſs of the "Tareti- 
tines induced them to implore che aſſiſtance of 
the Greeks; and the conquerors of Aſia were 
ſumtnoned to check de progreſs of the unn, 


and to protett che independence of Italy. 


To 
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* fn; To. conduct the war againſt the Sam- 


| 1 nitea, the authority of dictator was con- 


ferred: on Papirjus ; Curſor, Who named as his 


maſter of. horſe, Quintus Fabius Rullianus. But 
hen the hoſtile camps were already pitched in 


ſigbt of each other, ſome defect in the religious 
ceremonles awakened the ſuperſtitious ſeruples 
of the dictator; and after having: ſtricthy enjoined 
Fabius to abſtain from action, he haſtened to 
Rome, eee "y mee e 
or more favourable auſpices. 

1 The jimpatience of a Ramen army. in 2 N 
ſence, of an enemy, correſponded with the ardour 


} 


of Fabius; he attacked the Samnites, who con- 


fided in the abſence of Papirius. The ſlaughter 
of twenty thouſand of their ſoldiers, * ſufficiently, 
diſplays their confuſion; and the bloody induſtry 


el the'Romans 31 and the coa@mpt of Fabius for 


-Papirius was proclaimed. in the order which com- 
manded the ſpoils of victory to be deſtroyed, leſt 
they ae 2 the en 
ator. N rie 125 Tat bir: 

>; Fapirius Vie far lei the. envy ang 
preſumption of his diſobedient lieutenant; He 
flex to the camp, ſummoned the culprit; before 
ſwers, amidſt the tumultuous ſolicitations of the 
. delivered him to the hands of the litors. 


From 


— 
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From theſe tremendous miniſters of juſtice, Fa- 
bius was reſcued by the ſoldiers, and fled from 
the inflexible reſentment of Papirius to Rome; 
he was inſtantly followed by the dictator, who, in 
the midſt of that ſenate, commanded Fabius to be 
ſeized; and the murmurs of chat aſſembly were 
ſilenced by the imperious voice of che * 
magiltrare of the rere. Sy” 
- From. the tribunal of tbe diftator, Quintus. Fa- 
bins appealed to the aſſembly of the people. 
Hts cauſe was pleaded by his father, a venerable 
ſenator, who had thrice enjoyed the dignity; of 
conſul; and once that of dictator. He urged the 
arrogance. and cruelty of Papirius; he recalled | 
to their remembrance the ſervices of the Fabian 
family, and with tears implored the favour of the 
aſſembly for his unhappy ſon, On the ſide of 
the Fabii were the majeſty of the ſenate, the in- 
clinations of the people, the influence of the tri - 
bunes, and the affections of the abſent army. 
The dictator was ſupported by the reverence of 
the laws, and the conſciouſneſs of his own autho- 
rity. He reminded the Romans of the example 
of, Manlius ; he reprogched them with degene- 
rating from that heroic love of their country, 
which once prevailed over every other conſidera» / 
tion; he. diſplayed. the fatal conſequence of ad-: 
mitting appeals from a dictator to the people z 
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and concluded with admomiſbing the tribures of 
the danger which nützt ariſe ta the republie 
from ſtretning ite guitty FuE, 2 
Whatever hight be the ſecret, wiſhes ofthe. 
people: to cxalt theirrown” authority above that 
of rhe dictator „ they dreaded che e vet of mt. 
niſtring the power of the ſopreme migiſtrate- in 
the midſt of a doubtful and fereigr war? Irrſtrad 
of denturing to aequit the colptit, they teſera ned 
their inclinations to ſubttiflive inter ceonv; tlie 


Pede uf the Fabi was hythbled by the fu mH of 


Papirius; and the dictater; Tathafiedcwith-HOVIHY 
vawicared his own prerogative; Eriatited the for2 
ſeide life of Fabius to the prayers - of his father 


_ — and(the folicitations'ef the people. 22 11202 02 


5 6.6. ere. The ſpirits 6f the? backer. werd 
dtoken by two ſacceſfive and ble | 
aua They ſued for peace but Rome inſatiate 
of eonqueſt, rejected their ſupplications'; and that 
courage which the: Samnites' Could” no _—__ 
rive from hope; they affurned' from Geſpaf. The 
command of ther troops was erer uſted to Pon- 
due, whoſe" military fill juſfited che confidence 
of his countryman: By a. variety" of urtſul ma: 
| n@tvrey Be allured the "Reman" cotiſuls; Tiras 
Veturius and Spurius 'Poſthuttins, into a nürroꝰ 
valley” foreunded by thick! woods} CHN an det 
by lofty hifls, and diſtinguiſſted by the name f 
the<Caudine Forks, 


While 


3 | 
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,- While .che Romans caſk, a look of deſpair, on 
the © craggy heights covered with innumerable 4 
enemies, the Samnite general, ſecure of victory, 
| referred to his father the fate of the entangled 
foe. "The prudent. Herennius adviſed him ei- 
ther "to diſmiſs the Romans without injury and | 

without conditions, or to ſeize the moment ot 
revenge, and to involve chem in one promiſcuous 
de ion. By the firſt, he would conciliate the 
affections of a powerful and generous people; by 
the lat, he would difarm at at. leaſt for ſome * a 

great and formidable rival. 
The counſels. of Herenpius wee: 3 

cold diſapprobatioh ; and a middle — 3 
— 11 by the pride or _ compaſſion of Pon- 
tius.; He ſpared the lives of the proſtrate Romans; 
but by the ignominious terms that he impoſed, 
he enſured their eternal enmity. I he diſgrace- 
ful ceremony of paſſing under the yoke, and the 
reſtoration of the cities which Rome had wreſted 
from Samnium, were the important conceſſions, 
Yet. the conſuls declared that the ratification of 
the laſt article muſt reſt with the people ; and the 
only power with which they wett inveſted, was to 
deliver, hoſtages for the faithful performance of 
their, promites. Six hundred Roman, knights 
were F e to the chains of the victors, and 
their lives, were 0 depend upon the punctuality 
Vor ay 0 With 
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45s HMi$fory or NONE. 
with which. the 8 execured der engage-/ 


A 


r . 
Rome, with. deep Aud eben petal 
received the intelligenee of * the diſgrace a and 


| Tubmiſſion of a conſular army. Long ac 


tomed to victory, ſhe bore with impatience IM 8 0 
reverſe of fortune: Her pride was ſeverely 
wounded by the degrading: conceſſions that ha 
been ſubſcribed ; and her territory would have 
deen fatally contracted by the reſtitution. of the 


towns which the had conquered from the Sam- 
nites. The grief of her Ale Was  ptoclajined 


by the dreſs of mourning ; andthe eontfuls; who 
had returned to the capital, ſearcely could bs 
prevailed on to appear i in public; i by their 


deje&ed' countenances they confeſſed the painful 
ſenſe of their own imprudencde. 


At length the ſenate was affembled ; > and the 
authority of conſul, on this melancholy emer- 
gency, was conferred on Papirius Curſor, and 


Publilius Philo, The treaty with, the Samnites 


s © £2 


republic was 5 againſt ber immediate } inte- 
reſts; when Spurius Poſthumius, the unhap y 
author of the public calamity, himſelf aroſe: 
He declared the Roman people were not bound 
by conditions to which they had never aſſented 3 
and that che faith of the republic would be pre- 


"keyed 
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ferved inviolate by delivering the leaders who 
had negociated the treaty to the reſentment of 
the enemy. A tranſient oppoſition that was made 
by two of the tribunes was overcome by the ac 
clamations of the ſenate ; the legions that had 
been ignominiouſly diſmiſſed by the Samnites, 
and burned with. indignation at their late dif- 
gracd, were again inrolled; and their numbers 
were ſwelled by a martial train of volunteers, 
eager to efface the diſhonour of their country. 
The conduct of Spurius Poſthumius has been 
compared, by the enthuſiaſtic admiration of the 
Romans, to the voluntary devotement of Decius 
Mus. But inſtead. of the generous contempt af 
death and honourable thirft of fame which inſpired 
the letter, we can only obſerve in the former a 
feeble attempt to purify a ſullied reputation by 
the dangerous infraction of public faith ; and it 
is probahle Poſthumius had as much to dread 
from the reſentment of his own countrymen 
as from that of the enemy, Whatever emo- 
tions might tranſiently alarm his boſom when 
che was delivered hound to an adverſary whoſe 
confidence he had abuſed, were extinguiſhed by 
the magnanimity of Pontius. The Samnite ge- 
meral poſſibly repented too late that he bad 
not followed the counſels of his father Heren- 
aus; He FRI * perfidy of the * 
| F 
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public, and demanded that the Roman arniy 
ſhould again return to the Caudine Forks. 
There,“ ſaid he, your conſuls may rejec᷑t 
« the peace if they diſlike it. Your honour will 
„ then be untainted, and your fidelity, as well 
< as the law of One will be preſerved in- 


« violate. But ſhall the lives of your troops 
< be ſaved, and you enjoy all the advantages 
e of the peace, while we reap no benefit from 
tc your conventions ? Are theſe the equitable 
e maxims on which you act? Is it thus that you 
« ſport with religion and the faith of treaties ?** 
Then turning to the liftors, he commanded them 
to releaſe their priſoners, and to ſuffer them 
to "Copa unmoleſted. a 
v. 985 The war between * rival nations 
5 was again renewed with all its former 
fury. But while the Romans conſidered the 
evaſion of the late treaty as a certain omen of 
victory, the Samnites were already vanquiſhed in 
their own opinions, In a variety of ſtruggles with 
Rome, they had been almoſt invariably oppreſſed 
by her ſuperior force or fortune; and when they 
had at, laſt obtained a deciſive advantage over 
their adverſary, it was raviſhed from their graſp 
dy the perfidy of the republic. Their toils were 
to begin again; and they had no reaſon to ex- 
dead a fimilar ſucceſs cal an enemy grown. 
1 cautious | 
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cautious by recent misfortunes. The ſurptiſe of | 
Fregellæ, and the maſſacre of the Roman inha- 
bitants, were clouded by .a. ſeries of diſaſtrous 
events: They were routed, and their camp pil- 
laged, by the dictator Cornelius Lentulus ; and 
Papirius Curſor, who. ated as - maſter of the 
horſe to Lentulus, entered Apulia, and inveſted 
Luceria, where the ſix hundred Roman knights, 
who had been delivered as hoſtages on the late 
_ rreaty, were ſtill detained. While Papirius re- 
jected the mediation of the inhabitants of Ta- 
rentum, he offered battle to a Samnite army, 
| which had advanced to raiſe the ſiege: Theſe 
in vain truſted to the ſtrength of their intrench- 
ments, and their defeat determined the fate of 
Luceria. The Roman knights were delivered to 
the victor; and the garriſon, with Pontius in 
perſon, redeemed their lives by the ſame dif- 
_ graceful conditions as they had. themſelves im- 
poſed; and ſubmitted; to the 1 _— 75 25 
mony of paſſing under the yok e. 33 
81 v 
ries: was taken by Quintus Aulius, and 
Satricum recovered by Papirius Curſor, whom 
the admiration. of his fellow-citizens. had a third 


time raiſed to the dignity of conſul. Rome 


dwelt with fond partiality on the exploits of 
2 warrior, whoſe martial qualities W 
| U 3 of 


| of Livy has compared with thoſs'of Alexander: 
and whom the confidence of the republic would 


have oppoſed to the Macedonian Hero; "had 
the conqueror of Afia poured the torrent bf 
| his arms from the eaſt to the weſt. The 
vigour of mind, the military kill and cbu- 
rage" of Papirius were equalled by the firength 
of his body; and his ſurhame of Curſor was 
expreſſive of his ufirivalled ſwiſtneſs in the coorle, 
Patient of fatigue; and indifferent to the inele- 
mency of ſeaſons; he ſeemed t6 communicate his 
own hardy conſtitution” to his' followers; and al- 
though in the camp the” ſevereſt diſcipline was 
reeominendec by his example, yet in the pu- 
niſnment of negligener, or mifconduct; his na- 
tural lenity prevailed; and the vffender, vhô 
by the rigid laws of Rome wis Expoſed to death, 
frequetitly Was Uſinifſed with the <haſtilement' 6 
e falutary reproof.” ein n enocinbnce 525 
Ul. C. _ 436. The ſubtniſſve ſohieitations of Us 
Samnites tranſiently” ſuſpended: the 
tval enmity of Rome; and @ truce of two years 
was em ployed by the republic to ſpread the ter- 
for of 2 arms through Apulia, and to reduce 
deere to che humble condition of a præfec · | 
| : This regulation was attended by the ad- 
| ng of two new tribes, Which compleated the 
dune W Rar] ma” on a ſurvey of the 
; | Roman 


# 
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Roman people, thoſe. of For arms 

TR PWR WS of wndred and fifty 
Ditz 51817 83 2 2 575 

A ww 


again to. danger mM pena 

They beſieged. —.— a.city of Campania. in 
alliange: wich the Sampires 3, and, the, latter were 
tempted. to riſk, an engagement for the protection 
of their, Allies. They, were defeated. hy mi- 
lis; ue. abe anhoriey.of that gener expired 
before he could. reduce Saticula ; and the gap- 
ture gf che city Nag æcſerved for Quintus Fabius, 
who ſugcegded him as dictator. , to ng 
% Ahe denon f. Fabius was eſta- 011456 65. 
hliſned by the reduction of Sgti- r Bas | 
cula, ang: ig doyble,.5ipmph over the - 
nites: But in, the ſiege of Sora hee ; 
| rhe ame: forums 35 hin peodenefſor-4, and che Ap. 

nach of: the ;garniſÞo,campelled him ts, celinguh = 
—— F: 


| — — bus ; bot vets 8515 
In; three ſuggeGive pears. the for-, u % 
tune gf the Romans. was Lilpleyed,..., 
ee Laie art — 
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rebelliou 1e inhs bitants ef N ee 
mer beheld each day the boundlties" f their is 
territories recede ; and the reſtleſs diſpolition* oe 
the latter was chaſtiſtd by the reduction of Nb dla, 
Atina, and Calatia; "the Hethurlats, 'whs 


e 


bac armed check he progfeſs of the republic, 
by a ſig 
honburs of Wg to hp unte Münte 
From the foreign coniqueſts of the republic our 
artendibii is recalled to'her<domieſtic go 
| Solne-infidvations had ben ĩtttryduced by Appius 
Claudius, the defcchüdaht! of che celebrated de- 
_ and who had" Beet advaticed” tothe dg 
wk cenſor: He admitted into the fenate the 
= of thoſe who had 6bthified cheir freedom 
from the aompaſton 'of juſtice df cheir iritfters ; 
and even raiſed the flaves” employed” inte 
Works to the ſacted" offer öf pricfthodd? 
was indeed*punyged af theſe itruders 
N year, in"the confolate Sf. Ceiu Junus 
tus and Quintus! Fevilius Bürdüla, Though 
the term allotted for the! of Appius 
Was" expired, he "retained" chat offlec, bby the fal 
your of the tribuncs, diving thite® yekrs beyond 
che legal period; and the infulr which his am- 
bition thus offered to tlie "*conffitution" of his 
country, could ſcarce be compenſated by His 
juedut of ſeven miles . 
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into the capital p- ſtream of ſalubridus 
water; und the road from Capua to Rome, diſ- 
clbuiſhed' by the appellation of The Appian Way, 
and which*was' cohſtructed with a ſolidity that 
— the uuf oe cight ſicceffe *cen- n= 
Nb böte Gepe ebe 281 
trurians had cunſtrred again the dignity * 
of conful on Quiarus Fabius. K victory near 
Sutriain can gor Bala the ulpiting genius of 
that” Teader'? He” Yoldly- Winrnſired | himſelf to 
as" high” Wen; Explored" its ' deepeſt re- 
Leſtes; "and Army as ierced' the pathleſs bar= 
hr which bad 1 the daring ſpitit of 
Nome. "HE" returned 46 nig camp laces with 
ſpoil ; and in a ſecond action wi with the Hetrurlais, 
ſixty thbuſind were reported to have been ſlain 
of Taken Prilbners, But his colleague, Caine 
Aaleſus, Rad 'enddiintered' the Samnites wich 
"different ſucceſs; the Roiniahs ſcarce main- 
tante het e ad the <onſternation of the 
15 ital Qenianded che appointment of a dictatbr. 

Fabius was” affigned "the ungrateful office: 
of "nin that "dignity on Papirius Curſor, 
formerly his judge, and invariably” his rival. 
When the deputies from | the ſenate revealed 
the object of their embaſly, the eyes of Fabius 
were fixed on the ground, and for a few minutes 
3 he 


* 
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he preſerved, a ſacred filence.; the welfare of the - 
_ flare at length triumphed, qyer. bi 33 
ſetnents . he declared Fapirius ne 170 a 
Sen in che moment, of ngmoatiop, be 
not .congeal the, viclence ae e ki 
his own diſpoſition, by his compliance. n 
© ti, ee ff e e 25 
* e 40. the Roman, ams, and. dif. 
100 dine through the camp AA W — 4 
Ter in che have; gf. 3 
We "e gi t and. ig was not Wel 550 
in, perſon * bg dy Nas kept <p Ning 8 
Romans. ee 9d, the, oc 
2 2 0 155 9 the path 80 
wy W nt 
10 


Hit —.— 2 5 h, they 3 
| 5 during. 2 2 4 
Years, the repeated triumphs of the. republic, 
and the weakneſs of the Samnites, -who vere ge 


dugcd, ro ſolicity? and obtained. their former 5th 
Allies of Rome, 09040003 1% cio 9111 
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HIS TRT OF ROME. 
Ik the fürn of Fübius had been ©” 
Wandtdk by che Ford, ir was züg⸗-⸗ 9 
mented by the more pate! though leſs ssl 
duties of the reforiner} and the name of 
mus,” whith hall efaded the confiit” and the dic- 
tatof, was the enviable” reward” df the cenſor, 
Id cet office ke" rectiffed che buſes which bad 
böen farctioned 'by Apptus Claudius ; and puri- 
fied tile ttibes fror a crowd ot 85 * 
Ufibirivh or avatice "had introduced,” 


A fovirig band of Greeks, whole ,, 
euros under Cleonymu. , the 96 u 


fon of a king 'of Sparta, bad Mitted, the coalty 
of Italy, ' was tepelled by the Romans, The 
Marfl, a people Who inhabited to the n orth of 
$utnitih, were ſübdued by Fahjus, who had 
been named again dictator; and with the Tame 
title Valeriüs Eat” ſoon. Brick de efcated th the 
Hetrurians, who ſued and obiainl be jm the 
Knie 4 truce. for two Jem. OR th g 3 OL 
MF Although ipnovating wer 
of Apf pius 15 levelled the 5 of *. m_ * 
Shih divided the Plebeians from the 1 honours * 
Pontiff and augur; yet it was not until che 
<8afulth ip of f Valerius Corvus and Quintus Apu- 
Vids Panſa, that they were formally admitred 


candidates ! i theſe dignities. The reluctancę 


.. wp It 


o the patriclans to acquieſce i in the pretenſions . 


of 


. 
. 
* 
e 
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of the plebeians, awakened | the jealouſy of the 
latter; and when the hoſtile preparations of the 
Hetrurians, the Umbrians, the. Gauls, and the 
Samnites, united the ſuffrages of the people in 
favour of Fabius and Decius as conſuls, the 
the laſt was prompted. by the multitude, not to 
yield. the Hetrurian war to the more mature 
fame of his colleague, but to inſiſt on his right 
of dividing the provinces by lot. The two com- 
Petitors pleaded their cauſe ina general aſſembly 
of their fellow-citizens : But the ſuperior merits 
of Fabius prevailed; and the. crowd that had 
Excited the competition of Detius, joined , in 
acknowledging, the aſcendancy of Fabius. 
5 The Samnites had been ſtrengthened by the ra- 
Pacious tribes who had quitted Gaul to indulge in 
the luxuridus haryeſts of Italy: Their confederate 
forces were ſwelled by the Hetrurians and Um- 
| brians; and the plains near Sentinum were de- 
Hluged by an hoſt which has been eſtimated at 
one hundred and forty thouſand ſost and forty- 
fix thouſand horſe. To oppoſe theſe, the ſenate 
deemed it, neceſſary to augment the army of 
Fabius; and the magnanimity | of that com- 
mander was diſplayed by naming his late com- 
25 Decius as his aſſociate | in glory... The 
was various, obſtinate, and bloody and 
| for. ſome moments the e 


: 
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_ before the number of her adverſaries; 
when Decius recollected the glorious example 
'of his father, and determined to emulate his 
renown, by devoting himſelf to death in the de- 
Fence of his country. The ſame myſterious ce- 
-remonies were performed; and in the ſame man- 
ner he ruſhed unarmed, and fell amidſt che 
thickeſt ranks of the enemy. His fate was at- 
tended by ſimilar conſequences: The Romans 
regarded the ſacrifice of their general as the cer- 
tain ſtipulation of victory; they preſſed the con- 
federates with redoubled ardour. The Italians 
firſt yielded to their fury; and the barbarians, 
deſerted by their allies, were compelled to quit 
the field. The Romans, with Decius, might de- 
plore the loſs of eight thouſand of their braveſt 
ſoldiers ; but the victory was deeiſive; and 
twenty. five thouſand of their enemies were ſup- 
poſed to have periſhed in the perſevering conflict. 

© , Yet the Samnites and the Hetrurians, though - 
often defeated; ftill rejected the language of ſub- 
miſſion; and the martial exploits of Fabius were 
cloſed by a ſignal victory over the latter. 
Though the veteran hero tranſiently emerged 
from retirement to guide the inexperienced youth 

of his ſon, and to moderate the jealous paſſions 
of the patricians and the plebeians; yet he ever 
aſterwards declined the chief command, and re- 
© FTW 3 poſed 
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poſed: beneath the laurels which. his agu and | 
| dne had acquired. 1 Ra 
0:0. ue uh During fix ſuccellive aan, from | 
N 2 the retreat of Fabius, the ftrug- 
8. of the Samaites/ and _ Hetrurians for inde- 
pendence were continued with the ſame obſti- 
nacy, and the ſame diſaſtrous, fortune; the eon- 
ſulſhips of Lucius Poſthumius, Atilius Regulus, 
and Spurius Cervillus, Papirius Curſor and Quin- 
chiefs of thoſe names are diſtipguiſhed by al- 
nate Pontius Herennius was reſeryed to grace in 
Chains the chariot of the victorious Fabius: But 
Rome could not be ſatisfied with the diſgrace 
Df her illuſtrious captives and her reſentment 
was ſatiated, or her fears eee n 
death of Pontis 
Wich the life of Pontius e of ithe 


Sammies appear to have expired their braveſt | 


youth. had in vain laviſned their blood in the 
-unequal conteſt; their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes were 
elready in the hands of the enemy; and re- 
ſiſtance could ſcarce any longer be juſtified, by 


imperial fortune of Rome; and the, conditions 
:of peace were by the ſenate entruſted tu the 
W n Hentatus, A hilolophic warrior, 


whoſe 


Utsfory by noms. yh 
hole humble cöttage and mürrow patriinicny - 
— 1 mee pritnirive finpliciry” of thi 

Js er Romany, 43 OY Ter ey TY i ; 
; "The virtue öf Curlus was Taper to cob 
ruptich'; Ke 51 090 In nis tigen, and rel 
jected with contempt the gold Which the noo 
nite depy ties offered; dut he" Uiſtlained not 
trumph, the keward of is — andy 
reduction of the Sabines, who Rack affified the 
| Ems „ has Ad glücden hin 48 the firſt con- 
I who twice obtained the e ceftibriphal Nononrs bl 
the ſame”) year. * pave * os 3 
The law ch ſubjected” - F..10 nen 
y of the A 0 the” 1 . e u. 
of is creditor,” had been revived” by the in- 
uence, of the patricians. . * 1 again abo. 
med by the ſame. unnatcral vice which had 
firſt folpended” its "Tigour. Vekürius, a youth of 
conſular extraction, fled from the brutal luſt of 
his , creditor, Plotius ; he - expdſed his body, 
mangled By the ſedurge bf Ris ryrant; to the 
eyes of the people. The Sd of Plotivs, 
who was condemned to death by the ſentence 
of the tribunes; cbuld not allay the indignation 
the multttäde; they Lroſſed the Tiber, and 
occupied Mount Janicüldk. On Mis emergency, 
the 2 3 again to affimie 
the didtitorial 4 — nis popblartty, and the 
TIO 44 repeal 


we are 07,3008 

of Rome to their former Ee e 

death, which ſoon followed the re, nt 

of tranquillity, was lamented by the gratitude 1 ofa 

people, who were indebted to his arms and pru- 

dence for the ſubjection of their foreign enemies, 

and the ſuſpenſion of their domeſtic diſſenſions. 

| of e. «a 0 Let the envy or levity of the neigh- 
| 2 bouring ſtates allowed the Romans 
3 0 taſte the bleſſings of peace. The appella- | 
br tion. of Great Greece, which, had been appropriated 
to the ſouthern coat of Italy, proclaimed the ex- 

traction of the inhabitants. The citizens of Ta- 

rentum, one of the moſt powerful colonies, boaſted 

| their deſcent, from the Spartans. Bur the. rigid 
* temperance which characterized their anceſtors, 
' was relinquiſhed and derided by the Tare; tines; 

.and amidſt a ſenſual and indolent peo their 
ſuperior luxury and effeminacy ſoon. became pro- 
verbial. They regarded with ſecret terror the 
progreſs of the Romans ; and they dreaded leſt 

the rapid conqueſts of thoſe, ſtern republicans 

| ſhould ſummon them from the lap of indolence 

and pleaſure, to defend by the ſword the product 

of their vineyards, - Their negociations were ex- 

tended to a more reſtleſs and enterpriſing race, 

whoſe enmity, they. fondly hoped, would eigrols 

the attention and check the riſing grandeur of 


Rome; 5 
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Rome. and.che-Senqnes,.a ſwarm of Gauls, who | 
had hren allured to. quit their native woods: for 
the fertile fields of Italy, were excited by che artz 


ol the Tarentines, to beſtege Aretium, a city, of 


Hetruria, ſituated, near the banks of the Arno 
ee $9 diess enen 


The: penbinion, 8 var wounded 


in the danger of her allies ; ſhe diſpatched; am- 


baſſadors to admoniſh the Gauls to retire from 
the walls of Aretium. But. the lawleſs. barba» 
rians received the meſſage with contempt, and vi- 
olated the faith of nations in the murder of the 


 ambaſſadors.. The conſul Cecelius, who had 


preſſed forwards to avenge their fate, and to re- 
lieve Aretium, was defeated beneath the walls of 
that city; and himſelf, with ſeven legionaty tri- 
bunes and thirteen een nen 
ene | 
The ſwotd of Rowe, de b ese of Gene 
was entruſted to Curius Dentatus ; but that 


experienced leader, inſtead of hazarding his new 
raiſed troops in an encounter with the Sinones, 


avoided' their camp by a circuitous march, pene- 


. eee 2 en een of the 
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the ſiege of Aretium, and impatient for revenge, 
directed their diſorderly footfteps towards Rome. 
In the plains of Hetrutia they were encountered, 


vanquiſhed, and deſtroyed by the conſul Cneius 
Domitius; whife his colleague, Cornelius Dola- 


bella, obtained on the banks of the lake Vade- 
monis, a victory ſcarce leſs bloody or deciſive 
over the Hetrurians, and a race of Gallic adven- 
turers who were Wen by the name of 
me Boii. . ent Gene 

The hardy remnant of «dis Mauer and 
Boi, on the return of ſpring, again appeared in 
arms; and their perſeverance inſpired the Sam- 


. Hites, in conjunction with the Lucanians and 


Bruttians, with the hopes of reſuming their an- 


cient independence and importance. But the 
conſul Quintivs ZEmiltus triĩiumphed over the 


Hetrurians and their barbarian allies ; and the 
confederate army of Bruttians, Lucanians, and 
Samnites, was defeated by the conſul Caius Fa- 
bricius, with the loſs of their general Statilius 
and twenty-five thouſand of their troops. 


| ve e. 5 The Tarentines, while they nouriſned 


the growing diſcontents of the other 


Italian ſtates, had hitherto affected to preſerve a 


ſacred neutrality, But a Roman fleet which had 
been compelled to feek ſhelter in their harbour 


from the fury of a tempeſt, awakened their avarice, | 


3 
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and diſcloſed their hoſtile diſpoſition. _ Of ten 
veſſels; only five eſcaped from the inhoſpitable 
coaſt; and the priſoners who were taken in the 
others, were inſtantly put to the ſword, or deliver - 


ed to ſlavery by the perfidious captors. 


A ſolemn embaſſy from Rome ge ＋ e. "= 
manded inſtant reparation for this wan 


ton injury; but the licentious temper of the Ta- 
rentines derided the repfeſentations of the repub- 
lic, and inſulted the perſon of her ambaſſador 
'Poſthumius Magellus, Who had thrice enjoyed 
the * conſular dignity. They ' ſoon after inveſted 
Thuriam, which was in vain defended by a Ro- 
man garriſon ; but” they were taught to repent 
their levity by the appearance of à numerous 
army commanded by the conſul Lucius Emilius 
Barbula, who ravaged wich impunity their fertile 
fields, and compelled them to ſeek refuge within 
the walls of Tarentum. Thence; conſcious of 
their own weakneſs, they caſt many an impatient 
look towards the ſea, and anxiouſly awaited the | 
arrival of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, whoſe alliance 

and protection they had ſecured ; and whoſe: hoſ- 
tile -deſcerit revealed to the Romans a new ad- 
verſary, more formidable from his ſuperior fkill 
and herpes vage dens which 1 ans N 
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"THE fame and vidiories of Alexander had been 
diffuſed from Greece through the remoteſt regions. 
of Hua }" the Pert fopitre of Darius was brö- 
ken by his Tord, but the triglity malk of con- 
queſt was diffolved" by his"Yearly; and the rival 
chiefs, who had difiembered' his empire, waſted 
their ſtrength in mautuat hoftillities.- The daugh- 
ter of ohe of tlie moſt powerful had beſtowed 
der Hand on Pyrrhus, he clawed: by deſcent 
the Kingdom of Epirus but who, expelled by 
the" levity or reſentment” of the inhabitants; wil 
again reſtored by che arms and aſſiſtance of his 
father-in-law. Bold, reſtleßs, and enterpriſing, he 
Galighte@ in war: cach adventure was erideared 
in proportion to the danger and ciffculty that 
attended it; and che moſt formidable obſtacles 
were vanquiſhed or eluded! by lis daring and 
fertile" genius f e 7 onto e e 
et while che. Gretrin prince ated ts e- 
* 4 mulate 
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mulate the martial renown of Alexander, he 
was not inſenſible to the praiſe that had heen 
attached to the diſciple and friend of Ariſtotle ; 


and Cineas, who had been educated in the ſchool 
of Demoſthenes, ſhared the confidence and cqun- 
ſels of Pyrrhus. But the calm judgment of the 
philoſopher could ſeldom moderate the ardour 
of the warrior; and the pen of Plutarch has 
_—_ the intereſting converſation between 

che king of Epirus and his favourite | miniſter. 
If the gods ſhould grant to you the conqueſt 


of the Romans, ſaid Cineas, (what adyvan- 


e expect ta derive. from the ac- 

v quiſition? We ſhall immediately, . replied 
Pyrrhus, extend our dominion over Sicily, 
«which already ſtretches out her arms to re- 
e ceive us. Will the reduction of Sicily termi- 
& nate your enterpriſes? Certainly nat; thence 
eee qyer to Africa, occupy Car- 

te thage, recover Macedon, and ſoon render 
6 ourſelyes maſters of Gręege. When all this 

is gompleted, what then remains 7 We will 
10 then, my dear Cineas, deyote our nights to 
#5. pleaſure,” and our days to agreeable converſa- 
« fation, .- Ah!“ exclaimed. the Philoſopher, 
Fanhat hinders you from immeqiately poſſeſſing 


cc that happineſs which you pr opoſe to n 


bew Ai of ſo * 7 


1 


= 


"rh e 0 Cineas was incapable e. 5 
e eee e qutthe: 5 
cundour of Pyrrhus e ee e 
of the orator and the ſtateſman; and bis expteſ- 
_ fon <« that he had made more conqueſts by the 

e tongue of Cineas than by his own ſword, 
n 10 mdf en proof of the modeſty of the 
king and the ability of the miniſter- To that 
ability the king of Epirus again truſted; Cineas: 
was immediitely diſpatched with three thouſand - 
choſen troops to the faccour of Tarentum ; and 
by his arts ſwon obtained poſſeſſion of the cita- 
del, and depoſed from his authority "Agis, che 
chief magiſtrate of the Tarentines. Seer iar 

With twenty thouſand infantry, three thouſand 
_ cavalty, and twenty elephant, Pyrrhus ſailed from 
Epirus for Tarentum j and ane army that was 
formidable from its numbers Detame ll me 


ſo by the diſtipline of the ſpldiers aid tlie fill 


of the leaders: But this armament wan diſperſtd 
by a furious tempeſt ; and the king himſelf ;afe; . 
ter being expoſed to imminent danger, reached 
wick difficulty the ſhore of Meffapia. The ready: 


_ friendſhip of the natives relieved his MP 17 
and with a "ſmall body of harſe and about 7 


thouſand foot, which had bech- driven on Ie 
ſame coaſt, he purſued his march to Tiny” 
Reals ny on ve. walls of: | 
mes e 
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Aut city, awaited 3 de rel cots 


* ; 725 N veſſels, his attention was. directed tg 
Yo 3 ohſerxve the diſpoſition of his, ney; allies... 'He 

4 | ch with aſtoniſhment! a 'difipated race, who, 
che hour of danger neglected che prepa- 
mations of war, and wha; were: fplely. 
* * by che pleaſures of the bathy;the; tealt; and, mn. 
Wo, Even thaſe who hach lcited; moſt car 
ved his-alfiant,. ridiculed: er 
bdbongs che generous chürſt of fame ttt had in, 
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725 Free dan de ene. die cane of 
2 5 f 4 dein galt: of © YVes,” ſaid. chey; when Waere 
tut anfwer for foe, injurious ee we, 


' Dhaye fd aul, more bad nat our wine! been 
Pyrthus ſaniiled at their 
© alnflver; aa diſmiſſed; chem without puniſment, 
7 ORIG ore aged to guard againſt: their 
TT e and he carefully; removed thoſe. whole, 

- Influence or treachery: he moſt e fuſs 
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$2 KEE SIG The negbciations of che enden 
1 N ng had not n 
Romans; and the furtunes of the republic, with: 
. the 4ign wo conſul wee confided to Publius 
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Valerius Lævinus, and Tiberius Coruncanius. 
While: the: latter carried on the war in Hetruria, 
the farmer penetrated into Lucania, a province 
in alliance with the: Faremtines, He there re- 
. ceived! thæ mandate of Pyrrhus, to diſband his 
arm, o und, to ſubmit the differences hetween 
Rome: and: Tarentum to his arbitration, with tus 
menace. of inſtant war if he preſumed to heſi - 
tate. nmuio> 3 YAQU(IOI 10. ot! „ erden M 558 991 
The. anſper of the. Roman conſul was monhy.. | 
of. the; dignity of tlie; republic:z : Tell Pyrrbus 
ſaid Lævinus; , chat e neither. A him e 
Ejudges nor fear him a8. an enemy; does it be- 
Wap him to cbntroul our actions, Who has 
0. kmelf -injured- us by landing in Italy without 
en eee 22 but 
0 — 91 DSiquav0 D iG es Nins 
The Kojorarinca wagined: with tranſport the 
language of defiance, From. Tarentum he di- 
rected his march! 4d the plains wiüch ſtretch . 
between the cities of; Pandoſia, and, Heracleaz, 
while Lævinus pitclied his, camp em the banks 
of che, Lyris, a river hich after fertilizing. che 
fields of Lucania, -pouts: its: tributary waters into 
the gulph of Tarentum; As Pytrhus ſurveyed from 
the oppolite ſhore the regularity of their encamp-- 
ment; he could not reprels his ſurpriſe” and admin: | 
48 tion: 
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tion * The order of theſe [barbarians,” aid he te 
Megacles, one of his favourites, & ſeems to me 
© by no means barbarous; we ſhall' ſoon learn RE Co 
what they are capable of in action,“ nr k vl IN 
In their inceſſant ſtruggles with the neighbour. + 
ing ſtates of Italy, the diſcipline of the Romans 
had been confirmed, and their military fill im- 
proved. The legion which had been formerly / 
ranged in an exact line, or compact column, was 
© 4 gradually formed into different diviſions, and con- 
ſiſted of eavalry as well as infantry, The Heavy 
armed "infantry, whieh compoſed” its Principal” 
ſtrength, was diſtinguiſhed "into" three orders: 
The HFaſtati, the Principes; and T rlarii, The felt” 
obtained their name from tlie javelits' Which they 
bere, And preſented themſelves in the foremoſt 
rank; thi6 ſecond were drawh from the Wwealthleſt 
families of Rome, and occupied the ſecond place, * 
the third line conſiſted of the trlariß hs Were 
1 veterans of the army, and who derived their 
ation from their ſtatien in battle. The arms 
— theſe were originally different, but at the time 
chen obſerved and deſctibed by Polybius were 
become uniform. The pilum, or heavy javelin, 
of the length of fix feet; and termunated by a tri- - 
angular point of ſteel of tWentyctwo inches; which 
was launched againſt the enemy; a ſword ſuited to 
' the purpoſe of cutzing or thruſting y a buclder of 
Feb She | | an 
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an oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, 
and two and a half in breadth ; greaves on their 
legs, an open helmet on cheir heads, and their 
bodies protected by a coat of mailt. 
Ide cavalry: was formed chiefly from the pa- 
.trician families and equeſtrian order; their ta- 
pons of - offence were à javelin and long broad 
ſword; their defenſive; armour, an helmet, an 
oblong ſhield, light. bots, and a coat of mail. 
che legion was uſually drawn! up eiglit deep; 
and-a regular diſtance was leſt between the files as 
Welll as the ranks: The ſoldier thus poſſeſſed 2 5 
free ſpace for his arms and motions. The cavalry 
tions of / both, eluded the weighs: and-cohfounded 
the firm array of the Macedonian phalanx; hich 
preſented to their attack ſixteen ranles of lang 
pikes wedged together in the cloſeſt order. 
The impatience of the Romas ill- brooked :the 
jofuling preſence of an enemy; the; ſtream: of the 
Lys aforggd but a feeble-obſtacle to their Mar. 
tal ardour; end the conſul, Lævinus, aſter ex - 
horting his troops neither to be intimidated by 
the renown of Pyrthus, nor by the bulk and ap- 
pearance of his elephants, eommnanded them to 

t the river. The cavalry, who firſt explored 
_ the paſſage, had ſcarce. arrived, on the oppoſite 
W they were charged by Pyrrhus in per- 


m 


* 
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Jon. On this occhſion the prince of: Epirus af. 
ſerted the reputation he had acquired, Conſpl- 
cuous by the magnificence of his armour; and hi 
noble air, in the tumult of battle he diſplayed the 
Skill of a general, and the valeur of a private 
ſoldier, - By his voice and countenance! he an- 
 matetl his followers to victory i and his enemies 
funk. beneath his weighty and mortal ſtrokes, Yer 
he was more than once obliged to combat for fe; 
d. daring hand of à Roman inflicted þ mortal 
- moniſhed' the King to aſſume che arm and dreſs 
vf his favourite Megac ler 
The Roman cavalry had ſuſtained the i 

| hrfack of che Grecks with uriſhaklen firmneſs, and 
the legions Hat already croſſed the river do their 
fupport; when Pyrrhus advanced at the? head of 
his infantry, to! decide the fortune ef the day, 
But -at- the moment when his hopes of victory 
were moſt ardent, it was nearly raviſhed from his | 
graſp : The royal armôur which ws worn by 
Megacles,. expoſed him to the rival javelins' of 
the Roman knights he was woutided- and un- 
horſeds: his helmet dn” bloody” triantle” were dif- 
played in triumph; and che report thut the king 
of Epirus! was Main} Arad terror through the 

Grecian plan 
W ſpirits of the 


followers 


His a 
a 
ws = 22 Au 0 
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z the legions were b ee 
caſtles broken and tra | 

mpled 


under foot 
by this new enemy; they re- paſſed the 


river in confuſion, abandoned 
3 ag 
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republic was not to be broken by ua ſingle defeat? 
The army of Lævinus had been diligently rein- 
forced, and were eager to efface their diſgrace in 2 
ſecond battle: But the ardour of the Grecian hero 
was, on this occaſion, tempered by prudence ;' his 
foldiers were aftoniſhed and diſmayed by the for- 


5 titude of their enemy; and Pyrrhus, unwilling to 


hazard the laurels he had ae, brown bis | 
march to Tarentum. 
That confidence which he could: not ech 
on his own fortune, he reſted on the perſuaſive 
eloquence of Cineas; and the pupil of Demoſt« 
| henes was diſpatehed as an ambaſſador to Rome; to 
improve, by his head and tongue, the advantages 
which the Epirot had acquired by the ſword. But 
the arts of corruption little availed the Greek in a 
republic which gloried in the poverty of her 
rulers; and when the orator diſplayed the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, and aſſerted that pleaſure was 
the ſovereign good of man, O Hercules 
exclaimed the abſtemious and rigid Fabricius: 
* while Pyrrhus and the Tarentines wage war 
e with us, may they e bre ee = tenets 
«'of this ſect. "OY 
Vet the reſolution of the e was ; ated d b 
the ſplendid offers of the | Grecian prince: He 
propoſed to diſmiſs, without ranſom, the priſoners 
that he had taken; to grant aſſiſtance to the Ro- 
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mans in any future emergency; and he only de- 
| manded in return their alliance and friendſhip, 
n n 
| e e | : 
While the aſſembly yet:doubred, or nacher in- 
clined to peace, they were ſurpriſed by the ap- 
pearance of the aged Appius. Soon after that 
ſenator had quitted the office of cenſor he had 
been afflicted by the loſs of his ſight; and this 
calamity, joined to his increaſing years, had in- 
duced him long to ſeclude himſelf from any in- 
terference in public affairs. But the rumour of 
an inglorious accommodation had wounded his 
ears; and the ſenſe of his own infirmities were for 
a 3 
e e In 
42 raiſed himſelf from the litter in which 
he had been conveyed, *© conſidered my blindneſs 
« as an evil; I thought that heaven had been wil- 
t ling to puniſh my declining years for the faults 
I had committed when young; but now, con- 
« ſcript fathers, I find that I have been peculi- 
« arly indulged in what I conſidered as a cala- 
. mity, ſince my loſs of ſight has hindered me 
« from beholding the diſgrace of my country. 

d Should I breathe a wiſh now, it would be for 
. 23825 and then I ſhould no longer 
; 60 hear 
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hear of vchat nwſt excite the indignation of 
_ ©! every virtuous Roman. Ho different is your 
language at preſent from your former-yaunts1 
t Where are your boaſts, that if Merander had 
s invaded Italy; if Alexander the Great had dared 
to contend wick you, he would not nm be 
r ſtiled invincible; but by his death or flight hare 
% wards Rome, that you might diſplay to the 
world your ſuperior proweſs: : You then wiſhed 
to encounter the conqueror | of Greece; you 
now dread to engage with one of the ſtates 
_— which he | conquered. | Tou tremble: at the 
et name of Pyrrhus, an adventurer who: has left 
te his native country rather through fear of dis 
e ancient enemies, than through the defire of 
finding new. Nor ſuffer [yourſelves fondly to 
e imagine that a diſgraceful treaty can ever en- 
4 ſure tranquillity: Even Pyrrhus himſeif will 
et deſpiſe your puſillanimity; his allies will inſult 
a ümid and degraded people; and you will be 
ee tauglit too late, that one diſhonourable peace 
een involve you in a hundred wars. 
The eloquence of Cineas was vanquiſhed;: the 

was rouſed by the feproaches 
1 and the ambaſſador of Pyrrhus was 
8 8 with the haughty. anſwer, That the 
| cc Roman 
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* Roman people would enter into no treaty with 
ce the king of Epirus, as long as he remained in 
e Italy; and that they would purſue him wit 
te eternal enmity, although he g rh a 

« thouſand Lævinus's “ 

| The forces of the republic, in the-, 
authority of conſul, . were entruſted to | 
Publius Sulpicius Saverius and Publius Decius 
Mus. They directed their march towards 
and intrenched themſelves at the Seki Agen 
nine mountains: A rapid ſtream divided them 
from the hoſtile: camp of Pyrrhus; and the Epirot 
monarch received with ſurpriſe the meſſage of his 
adverſaries; who offered to relinquiſh to him the 
paſſage of the river, or demanded that they ſnould 
be permitted to croſs themſelves without moleſ- 


U. 2 7% 
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him to prefer the latter expedient; and by this 
choice, while he ſecured his own retreat, he ren« 
dered that of his enemy more difficult. 

The battle was fought beneath the; walls of 
Aſculum ; and the numbers of the . contending, 
armies were nearly equal. Although the Roman 
they were obliged to yield to the ſuperior diſcipline 
of their adverſaries; and after. the loſs of the con- 
ſul Decius, and fix thouſand of their braveſt ſol- 
diers, they retired to their camp. | But Pyrrhus 

ver. I. *: had 
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had little reaſon to congratulate himſelf on a vic- 
tory in which he had been dangeroufly wounded, 
and in which his moſt experienced officers and 

. , war-worn veterans had fatally periſhed. ; 

The enſuing campaign the ſuffrages 
of the people conferred the conſular 
dignity on Caius Fabricius and Quintus ZEmi- 
ius. The former, in an embaſſy to negociate an 
exchange of priſoners, had ſhared the converſation 
and reſiſted the ſplendid offers of the prince whom 
he was now to oppoſe in arms. The virtues of 

Fabricius were caſt in the rigid mould of Stoi- 

ciſm ; a ſmall *ſpot of ground fupplied the de- 
mands of his frugal neceſſity ; and the voluntary 

poverty of Fabricius was the proof of his inflex- 
ible integrity. While the hoſtile armies diligently 
obſerved each other's motions, Fabricius received 

a letter from Nicias, the principal - phyſician. of 
Pyrrhus, who propoſed, for a conſiderable re- 

ward, to adminiſter a deadly Potion to his maf- 
ter, and to deliver the Romans from a Powerful 

r and a dangerous war. : 

The virtuous conſul dad, ah 3 
we treacherous crime; and the probity of Fabri- 
cius and the pride of Rome are diſplayed in his 
letter to the Grecian Prince. Tou have made 
, an unhappy choice both of your friends and 

4 "Jo enemies: When you have read the let- 

* ter 


U. C. 475. 
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* 


ter ſent us by one of your own people, you 


ce will ſee that you have undertaken a war againſt 
c honeſt men, while you truſt and promote. vil- 
* lains! We give you this notice of your dan- 
ce ger; not for your ſake, nor to make our court 
eto you, but to avoid the calumny which might 


be brought upon us by your death; as if, for 


« want of ſtrength or courage to overcome you, 
tc we had ſought a reſource in treachery.” | 
* Admirable Fabricius!” cried Pyrrhus, as he 
; read the letter, it is eaſier to divert the ſun 
ce from its courſe, than to rurn. thee aſide from 
« the paths of juſtice and honour.” * He imme- 
diately ordered the Roman priſoners to be diſ- 
miſſed without ranſom; and again deſired to ne- 
gociate a peace. But while the republic ſtedfaſtly 
refuſed to liſten to any treaty until he evacuated 
Italy, they ſcrupulouſly releaſed an Rus . 
of Samnite and Tarentine captives. 
Although the mind of Pyrrhus was e 


by the firmneſs of the Romans and the difficule > 


ties which aroſe on every ſide, yet his own repu- 
tation would not allow him to abandon. his allies, 
and retire at the command of his haughty adver- 
faries. While he anxiouſly revolved the danger 
of continuing, and the diſgrace of relinquiſhing 
his enterpriſe, an embaſſy from the inhabitants of 
Sicily, who implored his aſſiſtance againſt the 

| f SA oppreſſion 
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oppreſſion of the Carthaginians, afforded him an 
| honourable pretence to withdraw his forces. Ever 
reſtleſs, and allured by new undertakings, he 
liſtened with pleaſure to their ſolicitations; and 
| after eſtabliſhing a garriſon in Tarentum, to awe 
the levity of the inhabitants, with the reſt of his 
army, and accompanied by nee he 
_ embarked for Sicily, ' 
v. c. 13 The departure of FOE apt 
to the Romans an eafy road to vic- 
tory. The Bruttians and Lucamians, the Taren- 
tines and the Samnites were defeated by Fabri- 
cius, and their countries deſolated by the reſent- 
ment of the republic. Yet the deſpair of the lat- 
ter repulſed a onde army under Cornelius Ruf- 
finus and Caius Junius Brutus. But Ruffinus 
ſoon after effaced this diſgrace by the capture of 
Croton, a conſiderable city belonging to the Brut- 
tians, and ſituated on the borders of the Ionian 
The diſtreſs of the confederate ſtates of Italy 
induced them once more to implore the aſſiſtance 
of Pyrrhus. That prince, on his firſt arrival in 
Sicily, had expelled the Carthaginians from all 
their conqueſts in the ' iſland, except Lilybæum; 
and defeated: the Mamertines, who had occupied 
the weſtern part of it, with cruel ſlaughter. But 


his rigid diſcipline i- ſuited the diſpoſition of the 
i Sicilians; 
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Sicilians ; and their murmurs loudly accuſed the 
arrogance and ſeyerity of the king of Epirus. Diſ- 
guſted by their diſcontents, Pyrrhus determined to 
abandon them to their own diſſenſions, and to the 
implacable revenge of the Carthaginians. He te- 
Unquiſned his Sicilian expedition with the ſame 
Jevity.as he had embarked i in it; on his departure, 
he is reported to have caſt his eyes on the iſland, 
and to haye exclaimed, “ What a noble field are 
© we leaving, the Romans and Carthaginians * 
«contend on! ? U 2:1 

If che penetrating genius of Pyrrbus could in 
Sicily foretel the future enmity of thoſe riyal 
ſtates, yet it revealed not to him the diſaſtrous 
fortune that menaced his own deſigns. In his 
paſſige he was attacked by a Cs fleet, 
which ſunk ſeventy. of his veſlels 3 and when at 
laſt he gained the port of Rhegium, his march 
towards Tarentum Was expoſed to an ambuſh of 
the Mamertines. A wound in bis head, com- 
pelled him for a moment to retire fem battle; 
but his ſtrength. and ſpirit were ſtill unſubdued ; 
and the adverſary who. preſumed to defy. him, to 
fingle combat was cleft from the head to the 
waiſt by one ſtroke. of his ſabre. The. Mamer- 
tines, aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by the tremendous 
fate of their Many ted Ke e 
25 705 e Pyrhus, 


v. C. 48. 
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Pyrrhiis, after r ravaging the territoties of the Lo- 
crenſes, entered Tarentum in triumpu. 


EA . 


I ̃ be army which the king of Epirus 


led to the ſuccour of the Tarentines 
conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot and three thou- 
ſand horſe. The Romans, although preſſed by 
this formidable antagoniſt, were yet diſtracted by 
their civil diſſenſions: They refuſed” to inrol in 
defence of the republic; but the riſing ſedition 
was repreſſed by the reſolution of the cotiſuls 
Curius Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus. They 
"commanded the names of the citizens to be drawn 
by lot, and he who firſt refufed to take the field 
was immediately fold as a fave. The effect of 
thus ſeverity Was inſtantaneous; ; two numerous 
"armies were raiſed ; the firſt, under Cornelius Len- 
tulus, entered Lucania; the ſecond, under rg 
rius Dentafus, penetrated into Samnium oo 
TY protect his allies, Pyrrhus alſo was obliged 

to diyide his forces ; but the ſuperior reputation 
of Curius Dentatus aimed his preſente; and the 
Epirot prince marched to ſurprize che camp of 
Curius, who had occupied an advantageous poſt 
near the city of Beneventum, The ignorance 
or perfidy of his guides confounded the deſign of 


| Pyrthus: As che Grecian phalanx, on the break 
of day, de deſcended the Hills which border on the 
Tauraſian fields, they- beheld the Romans ar- 


ranger 
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ranged in order of battle. The cloſe array of 


the phalanx was diſordered by the unequal ground 
on which it engaged; the van guard of the Greeks 


| was broken by the charge of the legtonaries ; 
and their repulſe was rendered more mortifying 
by the important loſs of ſeveral elephants. 


The martial ambition of Curius was not ſa- 


tisfied with the honour of firſt repelling the arms 
of the Greeks ; and he aſpired to the renown of 
triumphing in an open and deciſive ehgagement 
over his celebrated adverſary. He poured from 
the heights that he had defended into the neigh- 
bouring plain; and the ſolidity of the phalanx was 
again oppoſed to the activity of the legion. But 


Pyrrhus ſoon diſcovered the inequality of the con- 


fi; and he ſummoned to his ſupport the weight 
and tremendous aſpect of his elephants. The Ro- 
mans derided the appearance and unweildy bulk 
of theſe once formidable animals ; they were dri- 
ven back on the broken ranks of the Greeks,” and 
increaſed the terror and diſmay of thoſe who had 
placed their confidence in their obedient ſtrength. 
From the diſaſtrous field, which for ever over- 
 whelmed his hopes of Italian conqueſt, Pyrrhus 
eſcaped,- with a'fmall body of civalty, to Taren- 
tum; and after” placing a ſtrong garriſon in that 
city, under pretence of levying new forces, he 
en T 3 and bor ever quitted the 
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inauſpicious coaſt, on which his fame had been 
_ fatally ſhipwrecked, and the flower 55 ** ATOP: 
had miſerably. periſnec. 

The camp of Pyrrhus in his "git fight had 
been abandoned to the victors; and the Ro- 
mans, who, diligently adopted the arts of their 
enemies as their own, from this model learned 
in future to form their encampment with ſecu · 
rity and regularity. A rampart. of twelve feet 
high was armed with a line of ſtrong and intri - 
cate paliſades, and defended by a ditch of twelve 
feet in depth as well as in breadth. This la- 
hour was performed by. the hands of the le- 
gionaries themſelves, to whom the ſpade and 
the  pick-axe - were no leſs familiar than the 
ſword or jayelin. In the midſt aroſe the pres 
torium, or tent of the general: The cavalry 
and infantry occupied their ręſpective ſtations, 
and a vacant ſpace of two hundred feet was 
left qu all. Oe: werner thy ee a mae 
rampart, -. 

The ons of the: PRs aw is mn 
the moſt important that ſhe had ever obtained, and 
the triumph of Curius, was; the moſt ſplendid 
that Rome had hitherto. beheld, - In former times, 
ſays Florus, the victorious generals exhibited 
herds, of cattle, driven from the Sabines and 
the. Volſci, the empty cars of the Gauls, and 
böten arms of the Samnites; but on this oc- 

5 caſion, 
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caſion, the proceſſion Was led by Theſſalonian 


and Macedonian captives, followed by carriages 


loaded with precious furniture, with pictures, 
ſtatues, Plate, and other otnaments of gold and 
N 

But if 1 in the magnicence & (his rriumph, 


„ 


. in his e poverty be fill aif- 
Played a mind uncorrupted by ſucceſs, and ſu- 
perigr. ro. proſperity. , Of the variqus ſpoils, hp 
only retained . a heachen bowl, to celebrate his 
domeſtic. ſacrifices ; .of the ample dominion that 
his, arms had — to, [the empire, .of Rome, 


: 
” * 


2 gratitude of his fellow-citizens | had voted 
y acres as the reward of his "Teryices : : But the 
. Roman Uimitred their - hberaliry, and ſternly 


* 


refuled to acce cept of more | than ſeven, « This,” 4 


fad be, Ke | is the Ordinary Portion of a 2 citizen; 


44 and that perſpn. muſt be an unygrthy member | 


« of the, common wealth "who. can with for 
10 more. Vet the « duties of. the” cenſor reveal 


that every individual felt not the "fame. g generous 


enthuſiaſm as as. Gurius,; ang. the. "ſeverity. of Fabri- 
cCius, to whom that- office was entruſted, , expel- 
led. from the ſenate. Cornelius Ruffinys, who had 
been twice conſul. and once Cietstor, for being 


poſſeſſed of above ten pv. Hh 50 Plate for 


the uſe of his on table. ie 
N e Pas 


ſecured their lives and” property. The gates 


* 
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From the moment that Pyrrhus 
abandoned Tarentum, the garriſon 
and the inhabitants waſted their ſtrength in mu- 


U. c. 479; FR 


- tual hoſtilities ; and the Romans, inſtead of pro- 


voking them to unite their forces in their de- 
fence, turned the torrent of their arms ag al 
the other ſtates of Italy. In three ſucceſſive yeat 
the Samnites, the Bruttians, and Lucanians, were 
defeated and ſubdued; and the death of Pyrr= | 
hus; who fell by the feeble hand of a woman; 
as he endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of the city - 
of Argos, delivered Rome from the ſecret dread 


that the ill See 0 of thi able aud center 


Priling commander. 4. loo 2 


u. C. 8. The arrogance an oppreſſion er 


which Pyrrhus had leſt i in Tarentum, had in- 
duced the inhabitants to implore the aſſiſtance of 


Carthage ; ; but the prudent jealouſy of the Ro- 5 
mans prevented the deſigns of her future rival. 


While the conſul Papirius urged the ſiege of the 


city; he filently negdciated with Milo, who com- 
manded i in the citadel. The Grecian readily 
liſtened to the offer of a ſafe conveyance for 


himſelf and His e garriſon to Epirus, with the pre- 
ſervation of their arms and effects: He prevailed 


alſo on the inhabitints to accept of terms, which 


were 
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were opened to Papirius; and the Carthaginiar 
fleet, which had already occupied the harbour, 
was compelled reluctantly to retire, and relinquiſh | 


a prize which would have opened to their am- 
bition, an eaſy and ready acceſs to the centre of 
Italy. 

From the reduction of Taren- v. c. un 489. 
tum to the commencement of the 
firſt Punic war, through the courſe of eight years, 
we with difficulty trace the rapid and victorious pro- 
greſs of the Romans. The names of the Picentes, 
the Salentines, and the Sarcinates, obſcurely mark 
the different Italian ſtates that furniſhed with ſuc- 
ceſſive triumphs the conſuls of the republic; from 


the remoteſt part of Hetruria to the Ionian ſea, 


and from the Tuſcan coaſt to the ſhores of the 
Hadriatic, the influence of Rome was acknow- 


ledged: But the invidious claim of ſovereignty was 


frequently diſguiſed under the ſpecious title of 
Ally. Thoſe who were thus diſtinguiſhed were 
permitted, with their on cuſtoms, to retain the 
vain ſhadow of independence; others were blended 
into the maſs, and affociated to the privileges 
of Roman citizens; while a few revealed their 
ſubſervient condition, and were governed by a 
præfect and magiſtrate. annually ſent from Rome. 


Hence aroſe the appellations of colonies, muni- 


_ cipal towns, allies, præfectures, or provincial go- 
JAE vernments ; 
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two hundred years afterwards, extinguiſhed theſe 
diſtinctions, and imparted to all her ſubjects in 
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Chapter the Twelfth. 
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DESCRIPTION or THE NEIGHBOURING STATES. 5 
THE COLONIES OF GAULS. — THE LIGURIANS 
AND VENETI, — OF | SPAIN, — COAST OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. — MACEDONIAd — TRR E- 
Tol raus. — THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE, — SPARTA. 
— THEBES AND ATHENS, — KINGDOM OF PER=- 
| CAMUS,==/OF SYRIA, — OF EGYPT, — REPUB- 
LIC or CARTHAGE, — WAR BETWEEN ROME 
. AND | CARTHAGE, = FIRST” FLEET OF THE no- 
MANS, — NAVAL VICTORY or  DUILLIUS, = 
INVASION OF SARDINIA AND coRSHE A. = DE 
FEAT OF THE CARTHAGINIANS AT SEA, 
MARCUS REGULUS LANDS IN AFRICA, DEFEATS 
THE CARTHAGINIANS AND ADVANCES TO cAR- 
THAGE, — IS VANQUISHED AND TAKEN -PRT- 
 SONER BY XANTIPPUS, '=—NAVAL EVENTS. 
\ VICTORY OF METELLUS IN SICILY, — THE CAR 
* THAGINIAN'S SUE' FOR PEACE, — NOBLE CON- 
DUCT 
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'- DUCT OF REGULUS. — HIS \ SUFFERINGS AND 
DEATH, ——SIEGE OF LILYB/AEUM.——DEFENCE or 
AMILCAR, — DEFEAT OF THE CARTHAGINIAN 


ADMIRAL HANNO, — CONCLUSION or THE 
FIRST PUNIC wan. ; 


[TY 


— — ———_ 
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— 
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AT the time that the Romans became ſove- 
reigns of Italy, the country which is now called 
Lombardy was not conſidered an Italian ſtate; 
it was occupied by a powerful colony of Gauls, 
who, ſettling themſelves along the banks of the 
Po, carried their arms and diffuſed their name 
from the Alps to the Apennines. The weſtern 
coaſt, which now forms the territory of Genoa, 
was inhabited by the Ligurians, a crafty and per- 
fidious people who were divided into numerous 
tribes; and the Veneti, to the eaſtward of the 
Adige, dwelt on the ſame tract as is enjoyed at 
preſent by the republic of Veniſge. 
The limits of Spain has, in ancient and mo- 
dern times, been nearly the ſame; and the pen- 
inſula which compriſes the kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal, and which is bounded by the Py- 
tenæan mountains, the Mediterranean, and the 
Atlantic ocean, was inhabited by the warlike 


race 
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race of Luſitanians, and the barbarous tribes 
* Celtiberians; Cantabrians, and Aſturians. 

. The coaſts of the Mediterranean, to the weſt- 
at of ah had been known to the 'nations of 
Greece and of Afia ; and had thence received ma- 
ny colonies which formed trading ſettlements, and 
remained. diſtindt from the natives. Such were 
the Grecian colonies at Marſeilles, Emporiæ, 
Saguntum, and the Tyrian colony at Gades. On 
the other ſide of Italy, and round the Adriatic, 
were ſettled a number of perty nations; the Iſs 
trians, the Dalmatians, and the Illyrians; the laſt 
of which, at the time that the Romans became 
acquainted with the navigation of the Gulf, were 
by far the moſt conſiderable, and ſtretched their 
dominians eaſtward to the confines of Mage 
ic; 2 he * of Alexander, had 
been afflifted by the ſame ambition as had. diſ- 
membered the tranſient empire of that conqueror ; 
part of it had been ſubjected by the ſword of 
Pyrrhus; but on the. fall of that prince, it ac- 
knowledged the authority of Antigonus Dozon, 
who ruled over the principality of Pella, and the 
dependent countries of Epirus, Theſlaly.. ad 
Greece, to the iſthmus of Corinth. 

On one part, of the. coaſts of the Jonian 5 


1 on the gulf of Corinth, were. ſettled the E- 
tolians 
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eolianes who during the ſplendour of Greece-hand 
been involved in obſcurity and barbariſm; but 
now: emerging, had formed a confederacy of a 
Variety of independent diſtricts, and acted ſoon 
a diſtinguiſhed pan the ow mene r war 
pages politics. i ; CMV e 

The Achazan ee med 4 Gmailar 0 
racy on the other ſide of Corinth, The name of 
Achæa, in early ages, was the general deno- 
mination of the Greeks; but when the appella- 
tions of Dorians and Ionians, of Athenians and 
Spartans, prevailed, the deſcription of Achæans 
was confined to the tribes who inhabited the ſea 
coaſt, or the gulf of Corinth from Elis to Sicyon. 
This tract was ſeparated into twelve cantons, 
which having changed their government from 
principalities to republics, formed themſelves 
into a general body for their mutual defence: - The 
original ſeat of their aſſemblies had been Hel. 
lica; but that place had been overwhelmed by 
an inundation of the ſea; and their meetings 
were afterwards transferred to Egium. Their 
| confederacy had been interrupted or diflolved by 
the jealouſy of Alexander; bur was confirmed or 
. renewed about the time that Pyrrhus invaded 
Italy; and had received an inereaſe of 27 171 
n the acceſſion of Corinth and Megara. 


"Rs this confederacy, though fallen from 
her 
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her ancitntaliigline and \tight Viread i add 
of Sparta ſtill urged her to diſplay that banner 
which had proved ſo formidable to the Perſian 
majeſty of Darius and of Xerxes; and if her 
rival enmity was not the cauſe, it may at leaſt 
be conſidered as the occaſion of nee 
of the Achean league. t 

Though Thebes and W ail 3 
their pretenſions to independence, yet their 
ſtrength had been broken by the victorious arma 
of Macedon ; their braveſt youth had fallen by 
the ſword of Philip in the battle of Cheronea ; 
and their former fame only ſerved to invite the 
avarice or ambition of the invader, who ſhould 
burſt through the other eee 
Wr Greece. 

In Aſia, a conliderable Wiese had 3 
ane round the city of Pergamus, and bore. 
its name; and Syria had been erected into a | 
mighty kingdom, the ſeat of the Seleucide, 
which extended from the coaſts of Ionia” to Ar- 
menia and Perſia; and the ſceptre of which 
was held 225 , Os: Alt; fon of the 
| 3 8 a 
the firſt Prolemy to his ſon Philadelphus, who, 
upon the expulſion of Pyrrhus from Italy, had 
_entered. into a correſponde nee with the Romans. 
Saver. FE rene 2 | This 
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This kingdom included the Inand of Cyprus; 
and with ſome provinees on the continent of 
Aſia, extended from Cœlo- Syria, the dominion 
of which Philadelphus conteſted with Antiochus, 
to the deſerts of. Lybia on the weſt and the ſouth. 
Beyond thoſe deſerts, and almoſt oppoſite to the 
Illand of Sicily, lay the famous republic of Car- 
thage, poſſeſſed of a conſiderable terf̃itory, and ſur- 
_ Founded by the petty African monarchies which 
Were afterwards WIE into the 2 "__ 
ef Numidia. *vatd- ett 
IT ᷑be city of e Pile is ſuppoſed to r 
5 d e ah hundred years earlier than that 
'  lof: Romey and in the progreſs of every wictul 
and commercial art, had advanced with a rapidity 
unknown to her rival: But ſhe had ſuffered in 
common with other commercial ſtates, the fa- 
tal conſequenees of unnatural wealth; hours f 
tranſient proſperity have been atoned by ages f 
darkneſs and miſery; and the republic of Car- 
cage is now degenerated into yn 
orderly ſtates of Tripoli and Tunis! 210 
In external form, the political ede er 
Ronin and Carthage nearly reſembled each other. 
The latter, equnlly with the former, poſſeſſetl a 
ſenate and popular aſſemblies; and elected annu- 
ally two officers of ſtate for the ſupreme direction 
W military Vw Even at Carthage 

"Sii the 


tze different departments had been adjuſted: ſo 
{kilfully or! fortunately; as to have withſtood for 
ſucceſſive ages the ſhock of corrupt and impla- 
cable factions, withour either falling into the ex- 
treme of anarchy, or of deſpotic uſurpation. 
But the Carthaginians appear early to have im- 

bibed the diſpoſition of cheir perſidioua neigh- 

bours, the ſavage; Lybians; the moſt ſolemn 
treaties were viglated! as: avarice or ambition 
ſuggeſted; their bloody oapriceè expoſedstheir 

tulers to the moſt crdel and odious puniſhments); 

: and a diſaſtrous. campaign. frequently:condemned 
the unſucceſs ful general to expire Ene dhe us 
malefactor on the croſs, + tbo 
* Inſatiate in the chürſt of de fails 
whitened, and their oars ſwept, every ſea which 
promiſed to reward their daring toils. The ſpi- 
able ſituation : Their commerce eſtabliſhed their 
ſuperiority as a naval power; and they aſpired to 


ginal dominions s Their banners were diſplayed - 5 


in Spain under pretence of ſupporting the colony 
of Gades: They became maſter of Sandinin 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable part of Sicily; and im- 
of ſtretching glioit authority over the whole; | | 

-| Yee dhe military ſpitit of 'the citizens of Car- 
nw Z 2 thage 


\ 


| eee eee 120 


| who nous efforts,” ama ings rern 
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thage appears to have been but . 
guid; 15 ever indeed it exiſted, it had been early 
extinguiſhed in the acquiſition of wealth and the 


introduction of luxury; and the ſafety and glory 


of the republic were entruſted to a mercenary 
ſuaded to eonſume their ſtrength in the :ſervice 
of Carthage: ene eee 
ved frequently as formidable to the city | 
as to her enemies; and their reyolts more than 
once nen ogy erg er Rar 


: ſtruction. rern 


bende 
Some few Septen n 
general character; and in the hereditary and rival 


— ———— 


Carthage contemplate with pride a race of 
EET conſummate commanders, 


T CA —— 
— — whoſe veſſels explored 


every coaſt that preſented the hopes of gain; 


—ů— already noticed the cn emer 
_ ſubſcribed between Rome and Carthage in the 


the vindicate her u- 
W _—_— = 
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berties by the expulſion of Tarquin. This was 
afterwards confirmed; and the ftates of Utica 
and Tyre were included as the allies” of both 
genius of Pyrrhus ſpread a general alarm from 
the ſhores of Italy to thoſe of Africa, Rome and 
Carthage renewed their ancient alliance ; and by 
an additional article, not only agreed to ſupport 
each other againſt the deſigns of that prince, 
but alſo not to enter into any ſeparate treaty 
with him inconſiſtent with the league that they 
had ſubſcribed for their common protection. In 
caſe of open hoſtilities with the royal adven · 
turer, Carthage engaged to provide a fleet, and a 
ſufficient number of tranſports, to convey the 
Roman troops to any port they might deſire; 
but the expence of every armament was to be 
defrayed by the party in whoſe _ or at 
whoſe deſire, it was employed. 
2 Ie was in conſequence ofthis anc thi wil 
tum, the — had blocked up the 
harbour by ſea. © But although both  appa- 
rently combined in reducing the garriſon which 
had been left by Pyrrhus, each ſecretly purſued 
ſeparate defigns ; and from that moment re- 
gout the other as = PETTY rival * 
2 y ' While 


| 
- (| 
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While both republics were bound by the moſt 
ſolemn treaties of confederacy againſt Pyrrhus, 
the penetration of that monarch is ſuppoſed to 
have foretold their future enmity, and even to 
have named Sicily as the firſt theatre of their 
bloody ſtruggles. On that iſland the Carthagi- 
nians already poſſeſſed Lylibæum, and occupied 
a number of advantageous poſts around it. The 
narrow paſſage of the ſtraits eee 
Sicilians from the Roman city of Rhegium; and 


me ſhore oppoſite to Rhegium was uſurped by 


the Mamertines, a ſavage race of Italian extrac- 
tion; who having been placed at Meſſina by the 
king of Syracuſe, to defend that ſtation, barba · 
| rouſly murdered the citizens, and nenn 
ſelves of their effects and habitations. 
eee juſt reſentment of Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuſe, and of the Sicihans in general, had pur- 
ſued the cruel petñdy of the Mamertines; and 
thele; after a long and deſperate conteſt, were re- 
duced to ſuch diſtreſs that they offered to ſutren- 
them from the impending puniſhment of their 
guilt. While one party ſolicited the ſupport of 
the Romans, another implored the alliſtance of 
the Carthaginians. The farmer heſitated in ſanc- 
tioning by their ſuecours the black and: bloody 
treachery of the ſuppliants: But the latter were 
d 31 oppreſſed * 


* 
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oppreſſed by no ſuch. ſcruples z. they eagerly liſe- 
tened to the ſolicitations of the Mamertines, and 
were admitted into and nn. as the 
ſovereigns of Meſſing, | _ | 

The doubts of the Romans wee e e. 490, yh.” 


| averwhelmed by the danger of be-, 


. maſiery of the ſraitumbdich; 
ſeparated Italy from Sicily; and Appius Clau- 
dius, one of the conſuls, was empowered, by a 
decree of the people, to diſpoſſeſa the Carthagi- 


nians of Meſſina. He ſilently negociated with 


the party that had inclined to prefer the alliance 
of Rome; on veſſels, or rather rafts, rudely con» 
ſtructed, he ſafely and ſecretly tranſported a ſelect 
body ot. troops; was himſelf received privately 
into the city and by means of the citizens who. 
oſpouſed the friendſhip of Rome, compelled the 
Carthaginian garriſon fo . en thas 
they had occupied; - 
The enterpriſe of; enema Gn == 
pride and intereſt, of the Canthaginians; - their” 
forces, in conjunction with thoſe of the king of 
Syracuſe, blocked up Meſſina. But Appius, 
who on his firſt ſucceſs had returned to Italy, 
was again dirgted to proceed ta the relief of 
the beſieged: He eluded the Carchaginian fleet; 
diſembarked his forces, without loſa ia obtained a 
double victory over the Syracuſans and Carthagi- 


I pen 2 4 nians ; 
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che coaſts, obſtructed the reinforcements from 


Rnians :; and not only delivered - Meſſina from the 
| ne 
the very gates of Syracuſe. 5 
| The feeble principality of Hiero was equally ] 
expoſed to deſtruction by the ſuperiority of either 
republic: He bent before the ſtorm which he was 
incapable of reſiſting; he abandoned the Car- 
thaginians to their fate; ſolicited the friendſhip of 
Nome; and, in quality of her ally, aſſiſted to 
drive the nnn, 1. _ _ 
important poſts. ' 
While-te-arms ef the Rästes end Kier 
vere victorious on ſhore, the Carthaginians con- 
tinued to be maſters of the ſea ; they kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the harbours in Sieily, overawed 


| Lealy, and not unfrequently alarmed that country 
by their predatory deſcents. It was evident that 
under theſe diſadvantages the Romans could not 
long preſerve their tranſmarine acquiſitions. 
Though not entirely ignorant of the- arts of 

navigation, they were yet far inferior to their 
rivals; and the light veſſels they poſſeſſed would 
have been expoſed to immediate deſtruction in a 
conflict with the numbers and bulk of the ſhips 
of Carthage. But the ſimple conſtruction of theſe 
might be eaſily imitattid; and the fortune of 
e. had been —— an her indefatigablo 


- 2%... 
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induſtry. A Carthaginian galley, which had been 
accidentally ſtranded at Meſſina, ſerved ſor a 
the axe firſt ſounded in the woods of Italy, 
a Roman fleet, of one hundred and twenty gal- 
lies, was built, manned, and ready for ſea. The 
largeſt of | theſe carried abaut three hundred 
_ rowers, and two hundred ſoldiers ; their rates 
vere diſtinguiſhed by their tiers, or banks of 
Gars; but the manner in which theſe were em- 
ployed, has in ſome meaſure cluded the inge- 
_— of modern criticiſm. - | 

The Roriiens, while'their gallies were building; 
trained their rowers to the” oar on benches that 
were erected on the beach. Senſible that the enemy 
were greatly ſuperior in the management of their 
they | endeavoured to deprive them of this ad- 
vantage by the invention of grappling irons, 
which ſecured together the hoſtile veſſels. In 
this condition, the men might engage on equal 
terms; fight from their ſtages or decks as on 
ſolid ground; and the arms of the legionaries 
might acquire the ſame aſcendancy at ſea as 
they had already attained on ſhore, 
In their firſt attempt the Romans 
had proved eminently unſucceſsful; and 
the vouſhl, Cneius Cornelius Adds, mas taken, 


U, 3 | 


with 
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with ſevenieen of his veſſels; by the Carthagigian 
admiral, Hannibal. But the diſgrace of Rome 
and the, captivity. of Cornelius were effaced and, 
avenged by his, colleague, Duilius. While che 
victor yet exulted in his fortune, the laurel was 
torn from his brow by the perſevering courage of 
the Roman. The Carthaginians advanced with- 
out order, and without fear ; but they were aſto- 
niſned and diſmayed. by the new arts of their 
adverſaries: Their {kill and addreſs were of no 
avail againſt engines which locked them in the. 
embraces of the hoſtile veſſels., Eighty ſhips 
were ſunk or deſtroyed; and Hannibal hiqmſelf, 
after the loſs of that hich he commanded, and, 
after bcholding the trident of Carthage broken 
by the ſword of Rome, eſcaped in a ſmall boat 
with difficulty the purſuit. of the conquerors. 
| {Fa vanquiſh the. maſterscof the ſea on their, 
oven element, was worthy the enterpriſing ſpirit, 
of Rome: and the victory of Duilius was not- 
only rewarded by the hongur of à triumph, 
but his atchievements were celebrated by a band 
of muſic, which conſtantly attended him at the 
public expence whenever he went out to ſupper. 
Rome had hitherto regarded the 


BY? 434) 496: 


- ocean as an object of terror: he . 


g now eee it as the theatre of victory. 
3 embarked indeed different bodies of 
* troops 
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troops for Sardinia, and Corſica, and. Mock, in 
ſucceſſiye engagements, the power of the Car- 
thaginians in thoſe. iſſands; they tranſported con- | 
ſiderable reinforcements to Sicily, where the war 

taged with doubtful fortune : But their principal 
attention was directed to ſecure a naval aſcends 
ancy-z and their hopes were confirmed by the 


advantages which they had ſucceſſively obtained 


under the conſuls Caius Sulpicius Paterculys 
and Caius Attilius Regulus. The former fur+ 

priſed the Carthaginian admiral in the harbour 

of Sardinia; the latter defeated their fleet off 

Tyndaris, _ after the loſs of eighteen of their 

| ſhips, compelled them to l e in 55 

friendly port of Lipara. 

Ihe victory of Attilius Regulus eco "i 
that of his kinſman Marcus, who was raiſed with 
Lucius Manlius to the dignity of conſul, and was 
commanded to transfer the theatre of war to Africa, 
The preparations of the Romans were ſuited to the: 
greatneſs of the enterpriſe : Three hundred and 
thirty ſhips, each of which contained three hundred 
rowers and one hundred and twenty legionaries, 
diſplay the formidable reſources of the republic z; 

nor was the armament of Carthage unworthy che 
utmoſt exertions of her rival; and, if we can cre- 
dit the teſtimony of Polybius, three hundred 2nd; 
fifty gallies were navigated or defended by one 
hundred and fifty thouſand marinexs and ſoldiers, 


The 
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The confuſion” which involves modern naval 


| engagements, 'flill more forcibly diſcourages us 
from attempting any deſcription of thoſe of the 


ancients; and a few words are ſufficient to ex- 


preſs the fate of Carthage and the fortune of 
Rome. The hoſtile fleets engaged within ſight 
of the walls of Heraclea; the action was conti-- 


nued throughout the whole day with equal obſti 
-nacy ; but the ſetting fun gilded the victorious 


fails of the Romans; thirty Carthaginian ſhips 
were deſtroyed; ſixty were taken, and the ſhat - 


tered remnant with difficulty I the 


R = 
Haas cool e 


mages their veſſels had ſuſtained, directed their 


courſe towards the ſhores of Africa, and anchored 
off Clupea, a city to the eaſt of Carthage: The 
terror or diſcontent of the inhabitants ſoon open- 
ed the gates to the Romans; and Regulus, ſenfi- 


ble of the importance of the ſtation and the 


convenience of the harbour, ſtrengthened -it by 


| additional fortifications ; and ſecured a fafe re- 
treat for the fleets of bee eee 


to the invaſion of Africa. 
From Clupea, the deſtructive nee of the 


Romans were extended over the adjacent coun- 
try; and the luxurious gardens and villas of the 


Carthaginian nobles, the ſplendid monuments of 


4 
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their commercial ſucceſs were Aead. to the 
| Rames'by an enemy, who was either ignorant 
of or indifferent to that mutual courteſy which 
ſoſtens the horrors: of modern wat. 
The ſucceſs of Regulus induced 
to preſi the war in Africa with increaſe of vigours 

and the continuing in command/a leader,” whoſe 
arms had hitherto proved ſo. highly proſperous, 
was received by the unanimous acclamations of 
the people... But the intelligence excited far dif- 
ferent emotions in the breaſt of Regulus; and 
his murmurs diſplay the frugal ſimplicity which 
the examples of Fabricius and Curius had diffu« 
fd through the republic. Phe conſul ho aſ- 
pired to ſubvert the: wealthy empire of Carthage, 
complained that his farm of ſeven | acres; would 
be ruined by his abſence, and his wife and chil- 
dren deprived of neceſſaries. The ſenate liſtened 
to his repreſentations; and directed, that while 
ke commanded in Africa, his nn 
cultivated at the public expen ce. 
| Wich fifteen..chouſand infantry ey Ges: lan 
dred cavalry, Regulus advanced from Clupea 
to the banks of the river Bagrada, whoſe waters, 
near the city of Carthage, diſcharge themſelves 
into the ſea. He tranſported his army acroſs 
the ſtream, inveſted,” and diligently urged the 
ſiege of Adu: The importance of that city, ank 
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occupied a broken ridge of hills which overs 
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how vicinity to the capital, united in its defence 


the Carthaginian commanders. The forces of 


Boſtar, of Aſdrubal, and of Hamilcar, approach · 
ed the camp of the beſiegers: But the advan- 


tages which they might have derived from their 


valry and the weight of their dlephants, were 
confounded by their own imprudence. They 


infantry, did not eſcape the vigilance of Regulus: 
The Carthaginian camp was ſuddenly aſſaulted z 


the entrenchments forced; and if ſeventeen thous 
fand periſhed on the field, tlie" number of the 


_ excecded that of the viſtors:. 
' Adis immediately ſubmitted to the fortune of 


* bY ca 
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the Romans  - their eagles were- diſplayed in the 
| fight of Carthage; and the diſtreſs of that re 


public was increaſed by the hoſtile incurſions of 
the rapacious tribes of Numidia. Yet they re- 


fuſed to purchaſe peace by the ceſſion of the 
important iſlandꝭ of Corſica, of Sardinia, and 


Sicily, and the ignominious condition of tribute g 


aud their laſt hopes were repoſed on the valous 


and diſcipline of the mercenaries, whom their 
promiſes and gold had allured from che diſtant | 
ſhores of Greece, 

The 
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bebe deekning mlhenry fue ef Bpurta is tran- 
ſiently revived by the name of Xantippus: He 
comtnanded the Grecians he had been levied 
for the defence of Carthage His ſkill improved 
the diſcipline, bis genius reſtored! the 'confidetice 
of -the African republic. The ſoldiers of Car- 
chage relied on the ability of their general, and 

demanded loudly to be led to action: *Xantippts 


mats beheld With aftoniſhment tlie enemy whom 
chey had ſo lately vanquiſhed; "boldly" deſcend 
kom the heights into the open pain. But die 
boſom or Regulus us irlacteſfible to fear; His 


mind was elated by Nis former oictorys hear 


braced with trunſport the ſignal of defidhee, and 
Already exblved in Ge” idea of ert g dining th 
one deeiſtve day che power of me formidable ri- 
ul of Rome. h 27822707 ju N. A 
A few motnents hevealed the Tandy foundation 
Siiivhich bis trititiphaſt pillar had: been, erected. 
The Roman'cavalty were oppteſſed by the num- 
vera and colifoutitied by the defultory attacks c 
inian horſe 3 the legions were brokth 
umpled under foot by the elephatits; Re- 
gulus himſelf, in thẽ tumult of the battle; was urs 
tounded and taken priſoner; and ſo fatal was the 


purſuit of the Carthaginians, and ſo general the 
deſtruction * that. of ** whole 
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army of the . two. 
See. . ee elcaped 


A Roman ——_— es EF in 5 
through the ſtreets of Carthage, afforded a new 
and grateful ſpectacle to the inhabitants of chat 
city. But while they rejoiced in the diſgrace of 
Regulus, they ſecretly. repined at the glory of 


| Xantippus. The tranſport of triumph was allay- 


ed by the mortify ing recollection that they were 
indebted. for it to a ſtranger. - Xantippus pru- 
dently withdrew from the-envy of a people; whom 
he had ſaved; but a dark, though doubtſul tale 


of treachery has been tranſmitted. to poſterity: 
CCF! mg wh pre vb cegrr nM 


and his martial followers were thrown oyerboard 


dy the crews appointed to tranſport. them 
Greece; and the tradition, 5 — 


marks in ſome meaſure the malignant paſſions 
and perfidious character of the Carthaginians. 

v. e. 6. e eee 
de besen dhe Ar e Cg e e eee | 


| New fleets, were conſtructed, and new armies 


raiſed ;. and ;though de ee che wee 


r e 


yet cheir retreat was rendered formidable to the 


ak h in — one hun- 
vert | dred 
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dred and ' fourteen, - Carthaginian veſſels were 
taken or "deſtroyed by thi conſuls Fulvius and 
Zrmilius. 

With leſs" fortitude, the Wen e 
ſupported the deſtructive rage of ; ö 
the elements: In the ſpace of two years, their 
marine was twice annihilated by the fury of the 
winds and the waves; and ſuperſtition might ſug 
geſt the idea that Zolus and Neptune had com- 
bined againſt the naval ambition of Rome. Jet 
their devout fears were vanquiſhed by neceſſity; 
and the conqueſt of Sicily was only to be ee 
by the ſovereignty of the ſea. 

While Rome endeavoured to re- . 5 
eſtabliſh / her marine, the war hat . 
languiſhed in Sicily; but in the conſulate of 
Lucius Manus Vulſo, and of Caius Attilius 
Regulus, it was revived with freſh vigour. The 
Roman forces in that\ifland were ſtill command- 
ed by Lucius Cæcilius Metullus, the late conſul. 
| Their feeble numbers, and the arts of Metullus, | 

who affected to dread the attempts of his adver- 
fary, inſpired the Carthaginian general Aſdrubal 
with the hopes of an eaſy and deciſive vidtory. 
But his preſumption was ſeverely chaſtiſed by 
the ſkill of Metellus and the bravery of the le- 
gions. The bodies of twenty thouſand Cartha- 
ginians were. extended lifeleſs on the field; Aſ- 

Vol. I. 28 ' ie drubal 
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drubal found his ſafety, and endeavoured to con- 
ceal bis ſhame in the walls of Lilybzum ; and in 
| the triumph of Metellus, the Romans gazed 
with admiration on one hundred and four ele- 
phants, which had became the prey of the victor, 
and were expoſed in the circus to the ſhafts of 
the public archers, 

The Carthaginian commander had claped the 
purſuit of the Romans to periſh by the ſentence 
of his fellow-citizens. His torments on the croſs 
might gratify the barbarous reſentment, but could 
not relieve the diſtreſs of the African republic, 
Lilybzum was beſieged ; and the Carthaginians, 
exhauſted by repeated misfortunes, condeſcended 
to ſue for peace. Their ambaſſadors were ac- 
companied by their illuſtrious captive Marcus 
Regulus, who was bound by» an oath, in caſe the 
negociation failed, to ſubmit again to the Cartha- 
ginian chain. But the . modeſt Roman while in- 
vited to ſhare the counſels of the ſenate, refuſed 
to degrade that aſſembly by. the preſence of a 
llave, and only remained in obedience to the 
commands of his African maſters. His eyes 

were fixed on the ground; and while the propo- 
fals of peace were debated, he maintained a ſo- 
lema ſilence ae to deliver his ſen- 
| timents. ee 

bed ee 3 captive - at Carthage, (aid the 
Fong D : Sg magnani- 


© 
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* -magnanimous Regulus) yet I am free at Rome; 


and ſhall avail myſelf of the advantage to de- 
« liver my opinion without reſerve. - I am ſen= _ 


« ſible, conſcript fathers, that the fatigues and 


* expence of the war have put your virtue to a 
ce ſevere trial. But what great enterpriſe can be 


« atchieved without perſeverance ? I have wit- 
« ncfſed nhyfelf the diſtreſs of Carthage, and um 


« fenſible that ſhe only ſolicits your friendſhip - 


* becauſe ſhe is incapable of oppoſing your arms. 
« You have loſt one battle ; it was when I com- 
© manded; a misfortune that Metellus has re- 
te paired by a fignal victory. Except two cities, 


re Sicily is entirely yours; and the terror of your 


« naval preparations already enſures the ſove- 


« reignty of the ſeas. You govern your allies 1 


* in tranquillity, and they ſerve you with zeal; 
« while Carthage, drained of her wealth, can 


depend but little on provinces. which have 


ever borne the weight of her yoke with ſecret 


* indignation; The alacrity with which they, for- 
« merly joined the ſtandard of Rome, is à ſuffi- 


«Qt 


united by mutual efteem and affection: The 
troops of Carthage conſiſt of ſtrangers, who 


« are merely allured by extraordinary pay; who | 
* "are indifferent to her proſperity, and who will” 


Aaz Rn a recollect 


5 
* 


cient proof of their inclinations. Your armies 
ate compoſed of ſoldiers of the fame nation, 


« at the approach of danger. 


ö 
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cc recolle& with eternal abhorrence, her ingrati- 


e tude to Xantippus. My ſentiments are there- 
ee fore not only againſt a peace with our ene- 
ce mies, but even againſt an exchange of priſon- 


« ers. Among the Carthaginian captives, you 


cc have thirteen officers of rank, whoſe youth and 


ce ability entitle them to command on a future 


e day, with ſucceſs, the armies of that republic. 
As for me, I am grown old, and my misſor- 


ce tunes will no longer allow me to aſpire to ſerve 
« the ſtate ; and although the number of Cartha- 
te ginian priſoners did not infinitely exceed that 


ul of Roman » yet what can you expect from | men 
ce who have been humbled by defeat, and de- 
« baſed by ſlavery ? Will they act, do you think, 
< with the ſame vigour and ſpirit as thoſe whoſe 


« reputation is yet unſullied, and whoſe limbs 
ce are yet ſtrangers to the ignominious weight 
« of chains? Believe me, no; they will rather 
ec be like timorous deer that have eſcaped out 
« of the toils of the hunter, ever ready to "7 | 


* 15 


The aſſembly liſtened in mournful 6 lence to 
the diſcourſe of Regulus. To humble Carthage 


was the darling paſſion, of. Rome ; yet they con- 


ſented with reluctance to the continuance of a 
War which might probably involve the ſalety af 
5 ther Huſtrious citizen. The accommodating de- 


ciſion 
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: eifion of che Ponrifex Mains declared, that as 
the oith of Regulus had been the effect of con- 


ſtraint, he was not obliged to obſerve it; and 


the ſenate joined their ſolicitations to diſſuade him 
from again returning to Africa. But the inflexible 
integrity of the Roman, rejected with honeſt in- 
dignation the diſgraceful evaſion of the firſt, and 
openly reproved the injurious ĩmportunities of the 


laſt. “ Is it your wiſh (exclaimed he) to ſtain for 


«ever that reputation which it has been my 
« conſtant object to acquire? Am Ii not ſufficient- 
«ly. acquainted with the inconſtancy of the peo- 
ec ple, to know how ſlow they are to acquit, how 
* ready to condemn ? On my firſt appearance, 
ce the remembrance of my. ſervices and misfor- 


4 tunes excited the 'tranfient emotions of eſteem 


at and compaſſion; but the momentary impulſe 
«© over, I ſhall be conſigned to oblivion; or if 
<. Indeed they deign to recolle& me, it would 
te only be to reproach the violation of my faith. 
« Thoſe, perhaps, who have appeared to regret. 
«me moſt when abſent, may revile me when 
* preſent; by the opprobrious term of flave; 
« even Rome may diſdain to own me as à eiti- 
« zen. I am not ignorant that the ſevereſt tors 
t tures are preparing for me a lingering death; 
© but what are theſe to the ſhame of an infamous 
i Hs and the remorſe of a guilty conſcience ? 

Aa 3 «* Slave 
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e Slave as I am to Carthage, I have ſtill a ſpirit 
* worthy of Rome. I have ſworn to return 
c jt is mine to fulfil [the ſacred obligation: and 

eto the gods I leave the reſt.” 1 
The aſſembly was convinced and dejected; 
the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed with the denun- 
Ciation of war; and Regulus, bold in conſcious 
virtue, preſented himſelf before the ſenate of Car- 
- thage, But his magnanimity was not capable of 
affecting the ſordid boſoms of thoſe ferocious 
Africans; Their intereſt, their ſafety, demanded 
an immediate peace with Rome; and their hopes 
had been blaſted by the haneſt patriotiſm of a 
ſtubborn captive. Revenge was the only conſo- 
lation left hem. Their ſavage. ingenuity was 
exerciſed in deviſing new torments: The eye- 
lids of Regulus were dexterouſly cut away; he was 
immured for ſome time in a dark dungeon, and 
then ſuddenly expoſed to the glare of day, The 
baſe and ſanguinary diſpoſition of his tyrants were 
feaſted but neyer ſatisfied with his ſufferings z 
and the life of Regulus was terminated in a nar- 
row cheſt ſtuck: round with ſpikes and nails; and 
where he ſlowly expired beneath the accumulated 

prefſurs of pain and hunger. | 

v. c. #3, $11, The Juſtice of Rome e from 
dhe retaliating cruelty of the widow 
| and fans of Regulys the moſt illuſtrious of the 
Carthagi- 
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Carthaginian captives; and the republic ſought 
in arms a nobler revenge for the fate of her 
unhappy general. The ſiege of Lilybæum was 
preſſed with inceſſant vigour ; the courage of the 
Romans roſe in proportion to the obſtacles: they 
encountered; the loſs of a third navy was re- 
paired by the conſtruction of 4 fourth; and al- 
though their progreſs was checked, and the eap- 
ture of Lilybaum was for five ſucceſſive years 
ſuſpended by the ſuill and [addreſs of Amilcar, 
yet che victory of the conſul Lutatius Catulus 
over the Carthaginian admiral Hanno, decided 
the fate of that city. Even when deſtitute of all 
hopes of relief, the firmneſs of Amilcar rejected 
the diſgraceful conditions which would have de- 
prived his garriſon of thoſe arms which they 
had wielded with ſo much glory. To his judg- 
ment Carthage referred the conceſſions that 
were neceſſary to purchaſe peace: And the eva- 
cuating Sicily, and all the iſlands from thence to 
Africa ; the releaſe of the Roman captives with- 
out ranſom ; and the payment of two thouſand / 
two hundred talents, (about four hundred and 
thirty - ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling) within 
twenty years, were the mortifying terms on which 
the Carthaginians concluded the it Punic war. 
On the contrary, the Romans might well 
exult in the ſucceſs of the fiſt hoſtile enter · 
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ptiſes which they had engaged in beyond tlis 
limits of Italy. They had entirely diſpoſſeſſed 
their rivals of thoſe iſlands for. which they had 
contended; under the ſpecious title of ally, they 
had reduced the king of .Syracuſe to a, ſtate of 
dependence; they had wreſted from Carthage 
the trident of the ſea; and while the public 
revenue was increaſed by the wealth extorted 
from the African republic, the public pride was 
gratified by a payment which, however diſ- 
Saiſed, ed che een badge of tri⸗ 
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ar ON THE CARTHAOINIAN: AAR 


EN ARE SUBDUED BY AMILOAR, > WAR, 
+ WITH THE: 'BOIJANS AND. LIGUR IANS. ms; .CESSION. 
+ QF, SARDINIA -/TO.,ROME.,— TEMPLE or JANUS 
Sur. ==, CIVIL; GOVERNMENT--OF. ROME, —— 
VR WII ILLYRIA ;, — WITH, THE; GAULS, — 


_ <4, THIRD, OPIME SPOILS GAINED -BY  MARCELLUS. 


- 155. SECOND, ILLYRIAN, wax. VIEWS or cn. 


„ THAOE. — HBR VICTORIES Id spa RAISE THE 


JEALOUSY OF THE ROMANS, — TREATY WITH 
[0 ASDRYBAL, ' — CHARACTER or HANNIBAL, — 
> EMBASSY , OF | THE . ROMANS. — HANNIBAL B- 
 SIEGRS AND. REDUCES SAGUNTUM. ,— SECOND. 
| EMBASSY OF THE ROMANS, — HANNIBAL ME- 
\ | DITATES, TE INVASION or | ITALY, — THE 
_ "MEASURES THAT Ex TAKES. ; — PASSES ThE 
\ PYRENEES. — CROSSES: THE RHONE, — SEMPRO- 
NIUS AND SCIPIO ARE APPOINTED CONSULS,. AND 
\ DIRECTED) TO CARRY, THE WAR INTO AFRICA 
| AND. SPAIN; — THE LATTER, | INFORMED or 
HANNIBAL'S 


* 
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HANNIBAL'S MARCH, LANDS IN GAUL, '=— R- 
TURNS ro ITALY. =— HANNIBAL ASCENDS THE 


' " ALPS.—THE DIFFICULTIES THAT HE ENCOUN= 
© TERS, — ARRIVES IN | ITALY. 


v. c. $12, 574. Tux tranquillity of Rome was 
which: facceeded the conchifion of the firſt Punic 
war, were reduced to the brink of deſtruttion 
dy the rapacious and lawieſs arms- of theſe mer- 


cenaries, to whoſe fwords they had entruſted” the 


defence of the republic. © The epithet of *?vxpi- 
able, marks the ſavage fury with which the en- 
terpriſes of the rebels were conducted. The open 
country was delivered to their rage; © they fur- 
priſed and pillaged the flouriſhing cities of Hippo, 
Tunis, and Utica; and the empire of Carthage 
Was. ne bad * nenn 
city | 

From' this diſtreſs, the republic was feſcued by 
the courage and conduct of Amilcar. In a'va- 
riety of ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes he revived the ſpi 
rits of the ſenate and people; he ſtraitened the 
quarters, and intercepted the ſubſiſtence 'of the 
mutineets ; | and although the envy of one col- 

5 ' league 
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league embarraſſed his operations, and the im 
/ prudence of another expoſed him to à confider- | 
able lofs, his ſkill and perſeverance were crowned 
with ſucceſs ; and the fears of Carthage were ex- 
inguiſhed by e n 
ſubjedt s. | 
2: The tabulence of the Bohn v.6. a5, r 

Gaus had frequently drawn upon q 
| them the reſentment of the Romans 3 but foity 
years of peace had cloſed the wounds of wut, 
and the luſt of ſpoil again precipitated them on 
the territories of the republic. | The conſul Pub- 
lius Valerius, who endeavoured - to repreſs their 
incurſions, was defeated” with the loſs. of three 
thouſand five hundred legionaries:' But he foon 
effaced this diſgrace by a viclory as bloody as 
it was deciſive; and fourteen thouſand Gauls were 
ſuppoſed to ow Fn in = Wh, em 
and purſuit. _ 

The Ligaitins, whoſe perfidious Weng had in- 
duced them alſo to violate their treaties with 
Rome, were ſucceſſively defeated by Titus Sem- 
pronius Gracchus and Publius Cornelius Lentu- 
tulus; and were ſoon after compelled with the 
Boii to implore the mercy of the republic. | 

While Carthage was oppreſſed by the rebel- 
-lious arms of ber ſubjects and mercenaries, the 
Romans had affected to diſplaped their genero- 

ſity, 
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Ja 10 had diſdained to, avail themfelves of the 
diſtreſs of their rival. They ſtrictly prohibited 
the, merchants. of Italy from ſupplying with pro- 
viſions the camp of the rebels; and they aban- 
doned to the juſtice of the Carthaginians every 
. veſſel that had preſumed to engage in that il- 
licit commerce. But no ſooner had the arms 
df Amilcar terminated with ſucceſs. the inerpiable 
war, than the jealouſy of the- Romans appears 
cc have revived. They loudly remonſtrated a- 
gainſt./ the-exerciſe of an authotity/ which they 
|  . themſelves had ſanctioned; they threatened to 
avenge by open hoſtilities the injuries of their 
-merchants, whoſe property had been confiſcated ; 
and they extorted from the weakneſs of Car- 
thage, ſtill ſmarting from the wounds of foreign 
war and domeſtic commotion; the ſum of twelve 
hundred talents, (about two hundred and thirty 
thouſand pounds ſterling) and the ceſſion of the 
important i of Sardinia. ; 
re ; in, gas The hardy inhabitants of the iſ 
ia 49, Went of Corſica ſeem immemorially 
to have aphibed ib de air they breathed the 


love of independence. But their ſtruggles have 
only conduced to render their yoke ſtill more hea- 


. and the Sardinians, who had been excited 


to arms by the example of Corſica, were com- 


3 her to l to the power of Rome. 
The 
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The return of thoſe iſlands to their obedience lefe 
the Roman republic in the momentary poſſeſ- 
ſion of univerſal tranquillity. Since the reign of 
Ancus Marcius, a turbulent period of above four 
hundred years had been conſumed in inceſſant 
hoſtilities; and ambition or reſentment had con- 
tinually kept open the gates of the temple of 
Janus: They were 'cloſed in the memorable con- 
ſulate of Caius Attilius Balbus and Titus Man- 
lius Torquatus ; and the fleeting calm invites us 
flightly to ſurvey the innovations which, from the 
commencement of the Punic war, had taken place 
in the civil conſtitution of Rome. 

The plebeians had at length ſubſtantiated their | 
* pretenſions with the patricians to every 
public ſtation; and the election of one of the 
former order to the ſacred truſt of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, aſſociated them to the only dignity which 
had yet reſiſted their aſpiring deſires. The bro- 
ken powers of the ariſtocracy were ſeebly ſuſtained 
by a reverence for the perſonal qualities which diſ- 
tinguiſned the Valerian, the Fabian, and the 
Cornelian families: But as the empire of Rome 
| increaſed, the adminiſtration of the republic de⸗ 
manded a proportionable augmentation of ma- 
giſtrates. A ſecond prætor was added to the o- 
riginal eſtabliſnment; and as the perſons who held 
it were variouſſy to act either in a civil or mi- 
cl N | litary 


— 


i 1 
| 
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_litary capacity; as they were to diſpenſe juſtice 
in the city, or to command artnies in the field: 
In the former duty they were aſſiſted by a new 
inſtitution of officers, who from their number 
derived the expreſfive name of Centumvirs. Theſe 
were choſen from the tribes; and during the 
Fear that limitted their authority, they were em- 
ployed, but ſubordinate to the prætors, as judges 
in civil cauſes. The tribes were alſo now com- 
pleted to thirty-five; and three decemvirs being 
elected from each tribe, ſwelled their number to 

one hundred and five. 

If the diſpoſition of the Romans 
had allowed them to indulge in 
tranquillity, the turbulent and barbarous nations 
which ſurrounded them would ſeldom have per- 
mitted them to have taſted repoſe. The Illyrians, 
on the diſſolution of the empire of Alexander, had 
ernerged from obſcurity,” and had aſſerted their 
importance in the differences and negociations 
of the Greeks and Macedonians, Their conve- 
nient harbours afforded a ready retreat to their 
veſſels; and the ſpirit of piratical adventure had 
by turns rendered them obnoxious to all their 
neighbours. The property of the merchants and 
traders of Italy had ſeverely | ſuffered from their 
of Rome were concerned in the protection of 

| 8 her 


U. C. 523, 525. 
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her ſubjects. The ſenate complained by - their - 
ambaſſadors of their  icentious enterpriſes ; de- 
"_ former injuries, and ſecu- 
rity againſt the future attempts of theſe lawleſs 
moons The ſoeptre of Illyricum was at that 
time. nominally held by a feeble infant; but the 
entire power was lodged in the hands of hie 
mother Teuta. That princeſs declared that ſue 
had never commiſſioned the arms of her ſubjects 
againſt the Tralians ; but ſhe boldly aſſerted the 
right of every one to traverſe the ocean in queſt 
of ſpoil ; and haughtily added, that it was not 
the cuſtom of ſovereigns to debar their people 
from that which they could ſeize by their valour. 
The anſwer of the Roman ambaſſadors, That 
© their country was governed by different maxima 
that they endeavoured to reſtrain the violence 
ec or avarice of individuals by the authority of the 
9 ſtate; and were not deficient of means to re- 
< lieve the oppreſſed, and puniſh private inju- 
«. ries by ee agg ng ge 
an unpardonable infult to the dignity, 
drew to report the event of their embaſſy to 
Rome, the laws of nations were violated by the 
reſentment and at the expreſs command of Teuta, 
and the unfortunate ambaſſadors were furround- 
09.006 murdered: onthe] confines of; {from 
The 
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" The guilt of Teita was atoned by the cala- 
mities of her ſubjects: The temples of Janus was 


5 again opened, and the torrent of the Roman 


arms was poured on Illyricum. As the legions 


rapidly advanced, the queen fled before the ter- 


ror of their name: The Roman eagles were diſ- 
played from her moſt important fortreſſes; and 
the ſtrength of her capital could have oppoſed 
but a weak reſiſtance to the victors. She 


ſued for peace,” and obtained it. The public 


treaty ſtipulated the reparation of the injuries 
ich had been offered to the merchants of Italy, 


and the reſtoration of all the towns which the 
Illyrians had occupied on the ſea coaſt; they 
were alſo in future, prohibited from fitting out 


any armed veſſels, and were excluded from na- 


vigating the Ionian ſea with more than two ſhips 
in company. A private article moſt probably 


compelled Teuta to relinquiſ the authority ſhe 
had aſſumed; ſince we find her immediately 


afterwards reſigning the reins of government into 
the hands of Demetrius of Pharos, who had 
. gs etcrnag the bee 
of the Romans. 1 2 

On this occaſton, the WEEN of Rome acted 
with a degree of moderation and temperance, 
I IO and a beer 
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| ing. To juſtify herſelf againſt the charge of in- 
ordinate ambition, ſhe commanded her ambaſ- 
ſadors to reveal to the different nations of the 
continent the nature of the provocation, and 
the terms of reparation; theſe were read in 
the aſſembly of the Achæan League, and com- 
municated to Athens and Corinth. The mer- 
| chants of Greece had ſuffered equally with thoſe 
of Italy from the lawleſs rapacity of the Illyrians; 
and the ſervices of Rome, in chaſtiſing theſe 
daring pirates, were acknowledged by aſſigning 
to her ambaſſadors gage Ude e Iſth- 
mian games. 

The Rome pablictud canta 1 Wee 
We jealouſy. the fierce and maul on. 
tribes of Gauls. who had erected their habitations 
along the winding banks of the Po. The Boii and 
the Senones, the moſt powerful of the hordes who 
had occupied che ſouthern ſide, had been ſubdued 
by the arms of Rome; but, towards the north, 
the Laulebecii and Inſubres, the Cenomani and 
Veneti, maintained a dangerous independence in 
thoſe diſtricts which compoſe the territory of mo- 
dern Venice and Milan. To repel the predatorß 
incurſions of theſe barbarians, about four years 
after the concluſion of the Punic war, it had been 
determined to eſtabliſh. colonies throughout the 
dependent country of the Senones, from Sena- 
1 %%% 23- "F008 
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Gallia to the Rubicon; but the removal of the 
ancient inhabitants, to make room ſor the Ro- 
man ſettlers, was conſidered by the ſavage tribes 
on the other ſide the Po as an inſult to the Gaul- 
from beyond the Alps, to avenge the injury, and 
 ktiare cheir rapaciey, by the invaſion of the Ro- 
man territories. - 
The fertite fields. of Hetruvia were nfluncly-d6- 
luged by ſeventy thouſand barbarians, Who rava- 
ged with unwearied induſtry the open and de- 
fenceleſs country. The terror of the capital was 
increaſed by fuperſtition ; and to elude che tre- 
mendous prophecy, '* That Rome ſhould one day 
e ge occupied by the Gauls and Groeks,” two Gauls 
and two Greeks were, with devout barbarity, bu- 
ried alive in the middle of the Forum by the 
counſels of the Decemvirs, to whoſe euſtody the 
| 7fP’lb eee 
However die ee of hes * 
might be aſſuaged by theſe favage rites, the con- 
fidence of che ſenate was eſtabliſhed on a firmer 
foundation : Their hopes aroſe from a review of 
che forces of the empire; and, if we can credit 
the teſtimony of Polybius, the numbers armed in 
the defence of the republic conſiſted of fever. 
aa aaa ave "aud * 1 
korſe. 
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they endeavoured: to ſecure their ſpoil by an haſty 
retreat; but as they directed their cumbrous 
march along the ſhores of the ſea, they were in- 
tercepted, near the port of Telemon' in Hetruria, 
by the conful Attilius Regulus, who had difem= 
barked his army at Pifa, and was advancing to 
_ reinforce his colleague. While the front of the 
| barbarians yet withſtood the attack of this new 
enemy, their rear was afſailed by Emilius. The 
death of Regulus, who was flain by a Gauliſh 
ſpear, inſtead of intimidating, infpired his ſoldiers 
with the thirſt of revenge; yet the obſtinacy of 
the Gauls long protracted the fortune of the day; 
but in proportion to their reſiſtanee, the victory 
of Emilius was bloody and deciſive; forty thou- 
fand barbarians expiated by their lives the fuffer- 
ings of Hetruria; ten thouſand, with their king 
Concolitanus, deplored in chains their fatal raſh- 
neſs; and though Ancroeſtus ed by flight the 
ſervile condition of his royal aſſociate, his ſpirit 
ſcorned to ſurvive the ignominy of defeat, and 
che haughty barbarian avoided the deriſton of his 
'* foes, or the mortifying pity of g e 55 
r e ee eee wh e 
: * The country of the Gauls'was delivered to the | 
ravages of che victors; and by their active re- 
ſentment, the - calamities of Italy were ſeverely : 
en "A" ſecond barbarian army, on the 
2 bank 
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banks of the river” Addua, was defeated by the 
conſul Caius Flaminius ; but it -was near the 
ſtream of the Po, that the dawning glory of 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus firſt attracted the ad- 
miration of the Romans. Near Claſtidium, in 
Liguria, with a ſlender band of veterans, the new. 
conful oppoſed a ſecond inundation of the Gæ- 
Gat, who had traverſed the Alps under the con- 
duct of their king Viridomarus. When the ar- 
mies impatiently awaited the ſignal of battle, the 
barbarian chief preſſed before his followers, and 
defied Marcellus to ſingle combat. The Roman 
accepted the challenge with tranſport ; ; his lance 
tranſpierced the boſom of his gigantic adverſary: 
and the armour of Viridomarus, the third and 
laſt ' opime ſpoils, was ſuſpended by Marcellus in 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. © 

The Gauls, diſmayed by che fate ri 
of their leader, retreated in confuſion * 93% *. | 
before the martial 5 of Marcellus; re- 
paſſed the Alps, and abandoned Milan to che 


merey or reſentment of the conqueror. That 5 


city, as well as Como, conſented to receive a 
Roman. garriſon: The inhabitants of Inſubria 
bowed their necks to the yoke; and their country, 
annexed to that of Liguria, was reduced into a 
Roman province, and diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
_ Cilalpine Gaul. | | 
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A ſhort and ſucceſsful war, which the Romans 
had waged in Illyricum againſt Demetrius of 
Pharos, whoſe friendſhip had been extinguiſhed 
by his jealouſy of the growing power of the re- 
public, could not long diſtract their attention from 
their new tertitories ; and to confirm theſe valua- 
ble acquiſitions, the ſenate had projected two ©Q= 
lonies, each of ſix thouſand Romans ; and C re- 
mona and Placentia, on the oppolite banks of the 

Po, were fixed on as ſtations the moſt advanta- 
| geous, and which would ſecure to the. republic 
he command of that river. nh 

From theſe deſigns Rome was diverted by 2 
freſh revolt of the turbulent barþarians, who con- 

 Hdered theſe ſettlements as the laſt and moſt 
fatal wound to their independence ; and the ap- 
| pearance of a new adverſary, who, by his con- 

duct and implacable animoſity, appeared to be the 
moſt formidable enemy that had ever attempted tq 
limit the progreſs or ſhake the power of the Ro- 
man ſtate, _ 
The injuſtice of Rome, which, at dhe conclu- 
fon of the inexpiable war, wreſted Sardinia from 
Carthage, had ſunk deep jn the mind of Amilcar, 
But that confummate general had been too fa- 

tally convinced by experience of the ſuperiar 
| firength of Rome, to expoſe to deſtruction che 
forces of the African republic in a raſh and un- 
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aviiling conteſt; He determined to ſeek: a/ new 
theatre of war, en which he might revive the 
ſpirits, and reſtore the diſcipline of the armies of 
Carthage; and Spain preſented a ſpacious field to 
exerciſe the valour of his ſoldiers, WERE OS 
ambition or avarice of his country. © | 

The various tribes of barbarians which inhabited 
Spain, although they conſented to acknowledge 
the authority of different princes, were united by 
 fimilar purſuits and fimilar diſpoſitions. © Bold, 
ſubtle, and ſanguinary, they diſdained the arts of 
peace, and devoted themſelves to the toils and 
dangers of war: Their hours were alternately 
oecupied by the care of their arms and their 
horſes; and, deprived of theſe, the martial Spa- 
niards regarded life with indifference. Their gar- 
ments were ſtained with - various eolotrs; their 
bodies painted; and their long hair detked with 
ornaments of gold and filver: The mountains 
abounded not only with copper, but with the 
more precious metals; and it is prettily obſeryed 
by e celebrated hiſtorian, that Spdin,| by a fitigular 
fatality, was the Peru and 'Mexico''of the old 
world. The diſcovery of the rich weſtern con- 
tinent by the Phcenicians, and the oppreſſion of 
the ſimple natives, who were compelled to labour 
- In their own. mines for the benefit of ſtrangers, 
bonn an erat type of the more” receiit hiſtory uf 
"WES. Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh America. The air was pure, che foil 
fruitful, and watered by frequent rivers; but the 
men, in the moment of tranquillity, reſerved 
their Pon, unimpaired for the hour of bat- 
tle; and wherever cultivation was neceſſary, the 
labours of en were rs N to a ſemale 
Wand At : 
8 en 1 8 8 & Pra fads re- 
ue eternal enmity to Rome; and when 
that illuſtrious warrior prepared to paſs over into 
Spain, his fon, a child of nine years old, en- 
treated to aceompany his father. The feelings 
of the parent could not ſuſpend the indignation 
of the patriot; as he granted the requeſt, - he 
commanded the boy to raiſe his hand to the altar 
of. Jupiter, and to ſwear, never to enter into friend- 
Hip with the Romans. He ſwore; the ſacred 
obligation which was impoſed in infancy was 
.cheriſhed through manhood, and extinguiſhed on- 
ine ang ene aroſe? the e. * 
The Serbe eden: pads, the Araicg 
which bear the name of Hercules, and diſem- 
barked his forces on the weſtern coaſt of Spain. 
During nine years of continual warfare, his own 
fame was augmented, and the dominions of Car- 
thage were extended. In an action with the hardy 
and "ORs natives ol an he was at lengtg 


encompaſſed 
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encompaſſed; oppreſſed, and ſlain. - His brother 
Aſdrubal ſucceeded: to the command of his ar- 
my. and the execution of, his. deſigns. Leſs able - 
in war, but more refined in negociation, he 
conciliated the affrctions of thoſe ſtates which i 
Amilcar had endeavoured to ſubdue. His rapid 
progreſs. awakened, the ; jealouſy of Rome; her 
_ ambaſſadars - demanded... that Aſdrubal ſhould 
confine his arms within the Iberus. F The 
Carthaginian readily... conſented to reſpett. .a . 
boundary that was yet far diſtant; and before 
he was tempted to violate his + engagements, - 
or could penetrate. to the banks of che river, he 
bag, fell FE: the Jar ned of an 
The eee eee i 
to arms in the camps of his father and his uncle. 
The ſoldiers of Carthage regarded with fond par- 
tiality the ſon of Amilcar; their hereditary re- 
gard was improved by the opening virtues of 
the martial youth; their tumultuous acclama- 
tions hailed him as their chief; and their choice. 
was ratified by the. ſuffrages pd. e * 
the ſenate. | 
y When Hannibal was inveſted. ah bs com- 
mand of the army in Spain, he had ſcarce attain- | 
ed the age of . twenty-five years: But the ma- 
turity of his underſtanding had long —_ 
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pared the period of manhood ; he had been af- 
ſociated to 5 counſels and deſigns of Amil- 


car and Aſdrubal, and his mind had been ex- 
panded by the converſation of theſe warriors and 
ſtateſmen. With equal aſſiduity his body had 
| been formed to all the exerciſes of war ; and 
whether he launched the javelin or drew the 
bow, his ſoldiers applauded the vigour of his 
arm and} the ſteadineſs of his eye. 
Buch accompliſhments could not fail of com- 
manding the admiration of à warlike age. But 
the fame of Hannibal is founded on more noble 
qualities than ſtrength and dexterity: His genius, 

through fucceffive centuries, has excited the ve- 
neration of modern times: No obſtacles de- 
terred | his enterpriſing ſpirit; no dangers diſ- 
mayed his undaunted foul. Naturally daring, 
he was attrafted by projects the moſt ſplendid, 
and apparently the moſt impracticable. Fertile 
in expedients, he ſurmounted every difficulty ; 
and we are at a lofs which moſt to admire, the 
boldneſs with which he planned his deſigns, or 
che conſummate art with which he executed them, 
His addreſs united under one authority a various 
and diſcordant army; it reconciled the jarring 
paffions of hoſtile and rival nations: No virtue 
eſcaped his obſervation ; no character eluded his 


E Serene and ynmoyed amidſt the tu- 


mult 
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mult of battle, he 45 often availed himſelf of 
the valour of his adverſaries, as of the courage 


of his own ſoldiers ; whenever he miſcarried, his 3 


6 failure might be aſcribed to the intrigues of an 
envious. and implacable faction; whenever he 
vanquiſhed, bis triumph was 1 and undi 
vided. OS 

From the death of Aftruba, during two years, 
hs All of Hannibal had been employed in 
breaking the ſtubborn ſpirits of the natives of 
Spain ; and in a courſe of uninterrupted, victories, 
in the third year he approached the river Iberus, 
which had been fixed by Rome as the utmoſt | 
term of Carthaginian conqueſt. His dangerous 
vicinity alarmed the city of Saguntum, which 
was ſeated on the ſhores of the Mediterranean 
ſea, and boaſted the alliance of Rome, By the 
treaty which Aſdrubal had ſigned between the 
nval republics, the ambition of Carthage was 
to reſpect the ſafety of Saguntum: But the Car- 
thaginian leader accuſed that city of an hoſtile cor- 
reſpondence with the barbarians he had ſubdued; 
and no ſooner were the deſigns of Hannibal com- 
municated to the Roman ſenate, than their am- 
paſſadors admoniſhed him to preſerve invialate 
the conditions of peace ; to acknowledge in Sa- 
guntum the ally of Rome; and to * from. 
paſſing the riyer Iþerus, _ | 

The 
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The deputies of Rome were referred by Han- 


Fable the. Aer. they received from chat af- 
ſembiy was rather evaſive than Hoſtile. Yet the 
Romans were not deceiyed by the arts of their 
rival: Their legions were ſtill oecupied in II- 
lyria; and they depended on the terror that 
their ee ſucceſſes had inſpired ; when they 
received, with aſtoniſhment, the intelligence that 

the walls of Nen were already yeh 


St © SF 


Hannibal. 
The reparation hich: he 1 demanded 
for the injury offered to their ally was. ſevere and 
humiliating ; they required that Hannjbal ſhould 
be delivered up to their reſentment; and in che 
ſenate. of Carthage the } ignominious propoſal. was 
ſupported only by the malignant eloquence of 
Hanno: The avowed enemy of the Barchine 
race, he liſtened with 1 impatience to the atchieve- 
ments of Hannibal; and repined at triumphs 
which he was not capable of emulating. | 
Ho often,” exclaimed he, © have I con- 
« jured you, by thoſe gods who are the witneſſes 
« and arbiters of treaties, not to ſuffer any of the 
« race of Amilcar to command your armies ? 
„How often have 1 foretold you, that no friend- 
- * no peace, could be W with the 
e Romans 
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. Romans as long as there remained one alive 
te of the Barchine race and family? In violation 
« of the moſt ſacred compacts, the ambition of 
Hannibal already aſſails the walls of Saguntum; 
ic and Carthage, inveſted by Roman legions, muſt 
ce ſoon atone for tlie guilt of that aſpiring youth. 
 « Are the wounds which the Roman ſword ſo 
recently inflicted already forgotten? Are you 
yet to learn the diſpoſitions of thoſe whom you 
e provoke, or your owti weaktieſs? or are you 
4 ſtill ignorant of the different fortunes'of the two 
republics ? It is againſt Carthage that Hannibal jo 
s plants his engines and erects his towers; it is 
her walls that he ſhakes whilſt he aſſalls thoſe 
of Saguntum: The ruins of that city, may 
<. the gods avert my prediction! will fall vpon 
„ dur own heads; and the war begun with 
the ande malt be maintkiticd d againſt the 
«© Romans. 
The influence d mig hure attended Ul 
_ diſcourſe of Hanno, was diminiſhed or extin- 
guiſhed by the envious motives which prompted 
it; and the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed by the 
|  Carthaginian ſenate with the anſwer, that the war 
had been begun by the Saguntines, «and not by 
Hannibal; and that the Romans would injure | 
Carthage if to her ancient alliance . 
| RO IT IO Re e Neg 
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While the. Romans negociated,. the ſiege of 
Saguntum was preſſed; by Hannibal with inceſſine 
vigour. He was fenſible| that the eyes of the 
nations which he had ſubdued were fixed on that 
enterpriſe ; that their fidelity would be confirmed. 
by his ſucceſs ; while by the reduction of the 
city, he ſhould exclude Rome from any acceſs to 
the peninſula of Spain: The rich ſpoils would 
animate his ſoldiers, and allure to his ſtandard 
* freſh tribes of hardy and rapacious barbarians. 
| His diligence was incited by the daily dread of 
hoſtile armaments: from Italy; in every aſſaule 
his example inflamed the valour of his followers ; 
and their induſtry was quickened by the perſonal 
labours of the general himſelf. Vet the obſti- 
nacy of the beſieged protracted their own. fate, 
and baffled the ſkill of Hannibal for above eight 
months. The tremendous fall of a lofty tower, 
at length diſcloſed to the beſiegers the ſecret ave- 
nues of the city but even then their avarice 
was diſappointed by the invincible reſolution or 
frantic . deſpair of the inhabitants; and the Sa- 
guntines, ſetting fire to their houſes, involved 
n 
general deſtruction. n 
The Romans ie aids Julia * 

intelligence of the deplorable fate of their ally; 
yer. even 30 the moment of tame and reſent - 
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the laws of nations preſcribed. A Second embaſe; © 


fy demanded. again the ſurrender of Hannibal 
and bis guilty army. The haughty Roman wi 
was inveſted with this important commiſſion, dif- 
played the fkirt' of his robe to the ſenators. of, 
Carthage: In this,“ ſaid he, are peace and 
c war; chooſe which you pleaſe.” We leave the 
et choice t you, replied the ſenate.” ** Then 
« war, ” exclaimed the ambaffador. The anſwer. 
of che aſſembly was firm yet temperate: ** We 
receive it with pleaſure; and we will main- 
* tin/ it with che fame g we have ac- 
„ cepecd it.“ * 

No fooner was Hane nie of —_ 
folution of the Carthaginian fenate, than from. 
che ruins of Saguntum he prepared to preſs for- 
ward to the invaſion of Italy. The rugged paſſes ol 
the Apennines, the broad and rapid ſtream of the 
Rhone, and the tremendous heights of the Alps, 
in vain oppoſed his boundleſs genius; nor could 
his undaunted fpirit be deterred / hy the numer- 
eus and barbarous tribes of Gauls, whoſe en- 
mity might overwhelm him in his march z or the 
ſteady courage and diſcipline of the legions f 
Rome, which had ſo oſten triumphed over the 
armies of his country, and were Ne h to 
| 1 his arrival. 
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An enterpriſe ſo full of danger, et! only 
| be fanctioned by the courage, the prudence, and 
the ſagacity of him who had planned it. But 
Hannibal had long fevolved the hazard and the 
glory; and while his abilities were inceſſantiy 
8 exerted to diminiſh the former, his mind was in- 
Amed by the proſpect of the latter. He was 
ſenſible that the greateſt part of Italy had ſub- 
mitted with reluctance to the Roman yoke; and 
the ſucceſsful . example of one ſtate. might ani- 
mate all to aſſert again their independence. His 
gold had been laviſhly diſtributed amongſt, and 
his agents had extended their negociations to, the 
princes of Gaul: The rapacious barbarians were 
© eonciliated by his liberality; they aſſured him 
of their friendſhip ; and they confirmed his hopes 
dy adding, though the paſſage: of the Alps was 
- difficult. and prog wt en I 
cable. ee nr 
Joo protect Africa FRG inſult daring. bis 8 
| ſehr; he tranſported thither fifteen thouſand: Spa- 
niards ; and he received in return fifteen thouſand 
Africans, whom he left under the command of 
his brother Aſdrubal to ſecure the obedience of 
Spain. Ten thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe 
vere committed to an officer of the name of Han- 
no, and awed the newly conquered hordes, which 
ſtretched from the Iberus to the Pyrenees. Diſ- 
43 | CC N raged s 
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denly deſetted the fortune of their leader; the 


policy of the general indulged the reluctance of 


ſeven thouſand mote with diſmiſion: This pru- 


dent conceſſion coneiliated the affections of the 


reſt; and they cheerfully marched beneath the 
banners of a chief who eee a e 
pelled the obedience of his followers. 5 


When Hannibal deſcended: "SL Pail 


mn into ther. province of Gaul, his force: 


conſiſted of fifty thouſand infantry, nine thouſand 


_ cavalry, and thirey- ſeven elephants; and the loſs 
of twenty thouſand foldiers may afford ſome 
5 eee ee that he had 


— ſnatched- en een 
while. their leader collected à ſufficient! number 
of boats to enable him to paſſ the rapid ſtreum 
olf that river. His camp was pitched near where 

the; city of Avignon acknowledges the autho- 


* 
W three ed pony foldiers ſud- 


tity of the Romam pontif; the Gaus who had 


lined the oppoſite bank were routed by a choſen 
detachment, which filently effected their paſſaqe 


about twenty-five miles higher up, and the min 
body ne d e 1 . of 
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 eotſular armies had been entruſted by 
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Piſa. He there aſſumed tho ch]“Hm!nd of the 
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Rome to Tiberius Sempronius Longus aud: Pub- 
us Cornelius Scipio. The former was directed uo 
proceed to A frica; the latter to Spain: But touch- 
ing on the coaſt of Gaul, Scipio was informed of 
the deſign of the Carthaginian leader ta penetrate: 
into Italy by und. He diſembarked his trop 
at Marſeilles, in hopes that he might ſtill arreſt 
the courſe of his competitor, and fix in Gault 
the theatre of war. But adetachiment of cavalry; 
that had engaged a party of Numidian horſe, 
returned with the mortiſying intelligence, that 
the Carthagimians had already paſſed the Rhone. 
Laſtead of waſting his hourg in an uſeleſs purſuit, 
the conſul reimbarked his trodps, diſpatched a 
conſiderable part under the dirrction of his bro- 
ther Cneius Seipio to carry on the war in Spain, 


legions which hadi been appointei to zeſtore the 
ſettlements of emen, and Placentia, but 
wbich had been . in an aſtion with the 
ZBaolan Gauls; and ee eee r 


we Tieings, awaited at their head the arrival of 


che Carthaginian army. EF 
The ſame motives that influenced * Scipio to- 
endeavour! th: engage the Carthaginians in Gaul; 
had induced, Hannibal diligently'to avoid in that 
eguntry. che. endounter SO Romans. ' It vas 
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the object of chat leader to- march his: forces 
as efitire as poſſible into Italy. From the banks 
of the Rhone, in ro days, he fapidly advanced 

On chat Ipot. his alliance was courted by to 
brother who-ceontended for the throne of their 
father: The rights of primogeniture, or his inore 
liberal offers, determined him in ſavour of the 
elder; his ſervices were compenſated by an anpie 
ſupply of thoſe neceſſuries which; the gratitude 
of the royal barbarian could furniſn ; during ten 
dayb that Hannibal directed his märch: adohlg 
the banks of the Iſare, his rear was followed 
and protected by his new ally and on the ele 
venth he arrived at the foot of the Alps, whoſe 
lofty. ſummits preſent à ſtrong but. ar: ineffectual 
barrier to the enmity or ambitieti ef Gaul and 
n in en | tons ani 963. 10 Wnslq 
The route aſ the Carthaginian general has en 
luded the induftry of modern : criridiſm; and 4 
doubt ftill remains, whether he purſued the 'paſ- 
ſage of ap na. at Te 1 Alps; but 
reſiſted, ak tie Aceh thay ke Cds 
are leſs equivocal. It was towardsither cloſe of 
autumn that he began to aſcend thoſe? barten 
mountains which are eternally covered with ſnow.” 
=o e were purſued by ' farhine, and his 


CES. TS march. 


ofa fierce” and © | intraftable race,” ep 
_ Holders: with error and . Hundreds 


4 5 
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march was interwpted by the inclemency of the- 
elements, or expoſed to the inceſſant aſſaults 


were daily cruſned by the fragments: of rocks 
which the barbarians: rolled upon their heads; 
hundreds, betrayed by the ſlippery ſurface of the 
ier, tumbled head · long into vaſt and unfathom- 
riſhed by cold and hunger, exceeded thoſe that 
F 5 f of man. Nine days 
che wth their frinting 70 were revived by 
the proſpect of the fertile fields and flouriſhing 
cities of Italy. From the ſummit of the Alps 
Hannibal | diſplayed to his troops the luxuriant 
plenty of the plains beneath, the rich rewards of 

| their labours. Two days were aſſigned to recruit 
their exhauſted ſtrength; and on the third the 
ſignal for their departure was gien. In their 
deſcent they experienced a repetition of the ſame 
and conſtancy of their leader triumphed at length 
dSuyer every obſtacle: On the fifteenth day from 
firſt entering the paſſes of the Alps, his way- 
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Proclaimed the hardſhips they had endured; and 
of the vigorous and numerous army which had 
traverſed the an mountains, only twenty- 
{ix thouſand meagre veterans eſcaped from di- 
ſeaſe, from famine and the ſword, to reap in 
Italy the harveſt of their 
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HANNIBAL ASSAULTS AND. TAKES TURIN . 
| MARCHES TQWARDS $CIPIO. — ARTS BY WHICH 
'- HE ANIMATED HIS SOLDIERS. — HIS ADDRESS | 
10 THEM, — BATTLE OF TICINUS, — SEMPRO- 
NIUS 1s RECALLED TO ITALY. —; JOINS sci- 
pro. — BATTLE OF TREBIA. — CONSTANCY OF 
| THE ROMANS, — CAIUS FLAMINIUS AND CNEIUS 
SERVILIUS ARE CHOSEN CONSULS, — WAR PUR- 
SUBD IN SPAIN,—HANNIBAL DETERMINES TO PE- 
© NETRATE INTO HETRURTA.S>ROUTE THROUGH 
THE MARSHES,—CHARACTER OF FLAMINIUS.— 
PURSUES HANNIBAL, — Is DEFEATED AND SLAIN 
ON THE BANKS OF THE LAKE THRASY MENUS, 
— QUINCTUS FABIUS MAXIMUS is CREATED 
PRO-DICTATOR,—RASHNESS OF MINUCIUS, HIS 
| GENERAL OF HORSE, — HE 18 SAYED BY FA- 
BIUS, — EXPRESSION OF HANNIBAL, — HAN+ 
NIBAL TAKES CANNA,—THE ROMANS DETER- 
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cus TERBNTIUS VARRO AND LUCIVS ιẽ , e 


- £,1VS; PAULUS ARE CHOSEN CONSULS. DATED 
* Gan. Dr W "AMILLUS. K 
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bowed but a Mort reſpite to che labours of his 
followers ; and no ſooner had their ſtrength beet 
recruited by the liberal friendſhip” of the Inſu- 
 bres, than to'gratify'his new allies, che Carthb 
ginian general led his forces agaiaſt the Tatrini, 
a eK. who occupied the fame diſtricts as the 
Piedmonteſe inhabit ar preſent.” Turin, their ca- 
pital, and the modern reſidence of che king of 
Sardinia, was affaulted and taken; the obſtinacy 


terror into the neighbouting\batbarians } and the 
Gauls, who had tle to the north of the Po, 
implored „ 
the conqueror. F 

The motives which had induced Hannibal to 
_ avoid the Romans in Gaul, terminated with his 
arrival in Italy. He was impatient to encounter 
_ thoſe legions" whoſe valour and "diſcipline had ſo 
often triumphed over the "armies of Carthage: 
But he was no fooner informed of the ſituation _ 
Sn 


o the citizens involvell ther in one. promiſcuous 
carnage: The tremendous chaſtiſement ſtruck 
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the: way: of the Po. The Roman conſul was 


_ equally ways os gee 


 cifive action with his celebrated adverſary : Near 


the ſtream of the Ticinus, the Carthaginian leader 
diſcerned the Roman eagles. The addreſs of Sci. 


pio to his ſoldiers was calculated to inſpire them 
wich confidence in their on courage, and with 


contempt for their enemy: Hs reminded them 


of the repeated victories chat Rome had obtained 


over Carthage, and the conqueſts of Sicily and 


Sardinia; he deſcribed Hannibal as a fugitive, 


who had evaded. diſgrace and defeat in Gaul, 
to meet his deſtruction in Italy; he repre- 


ers as a feeble and emaciated 
band, already yanquiſhed by-the hardſhips they 


had endyred, . eee 


gorous charge of the Roman legions. 
. i De A 


bal endeayoured to inſpire his followers with a 


firm reſolution to conquer or tq die: The barba- 
rians whom he had taken priſoners in his paſe 


lage over the Alps, he had treated with the ut- 
8 en limited to the 
ſceanty portion of food that was juſt fufficient, 
J0 ſupport liſes their limbs had been loaded with 
ferters, and their bodies daily macerated with 
ſtripes; they were now releaſed from their chains 3 
. armouf, and * n were 
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thoſe- who | ſhould engage in ſingle combat, and- 
aſſert their victory by the death of their adverſary... 
The conditions were accepted with tranſport by 
able fortune as a deſirable end 0 their roo 
i walls of the-combainges; _ 
thoſe whom chance excluded from the) field; en- 
vied the fate of the e ce almoſt —_— 
with that of the victors,. 

_ While the. Carthaginians were fil. 8 
neee bloody ſpectacle that had 
been preſented to them, they were rouſed by Han- 
nibal to the compariſon of their own ſituation 
with that of the barbarians. Such, ſoldiers,” -- 
ſaid, the Carthaginian leader, © is your condi- 


tion; and I-know not-whether you or your pri- | 


ſoners are confined by ſtricter bonds, or more 
. invincible bartiers. Two $ encloſe aun on 
* the. means of flight. — yon the Po, a 
te river broader and more rapid than the Rhone e 

fc when your numbers were undiminiſhed, you 
& were ſcarce capable of forcing a paſſage. Here 
a] Fhen ou mull PIepare to encounter your ehe- 
: ; eu 


* 
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&:tive has placed before you the moſt ſplendid | 
<-;remards of victory. It is not for Sicily or Sat. 
*:diniz\ that w. now contend; but the wealth of 
* Rome; the aecumulated ſpoils of ſucceſſtye ages 
_ 4:26f conqueſt, with the people that acquired 
then are offered as the recompenſe of your 
conſtaney. The time is now come to reap the 
u harbeſt of your toilſome marches over ſo many 
* mquntzins and rivers, and through ſo many 
ce hoſtile countries; and this is the ſpot which the 
4 gods have [market as the/utmoſt limits of your 
4 labours: For } would not have you imagine 

2 that victory will proye as difficult as' the name 
of | Rowan "Was has been eſteemed tremend- 
_ & ou. Fixeept in that name, in what feſpect 
can the Romans be compared to you? To you, 
ho have purſued your victotious courſe from 
* the pillars of Herevles, from the ocean, through 
o many "fees" and barbarous nations of Gaul 
and Spain; and who are now to fight with a 
4 raw and ul cipfined army, lately vanquiſhed 
© and beſieged by the Gauls; an army to whom 
<2 their-leader is 4 ſranger, as . are we" un- 
* Known to him? S330 ee 5 
„Wich chat leader, trained to war Ae my 

* infancy. under the example of my illuſtrious 
7D 8c 


N reſentment prepares for us. Proud and impla- 
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© father Amilcar, I will not deſcend to compare 
& that there.is not eng among yu who has not 
. been n frequent wirneſs of my exploits ; not ef 
*: of: whoſe-atchievements I myſelf have not been 
fe a ſpectator; and that with foldiers'whom I have 
tcga thouſand times praiſed and rewarded, and 
«f: hoſe pupil Lwas: before I became their general, 
*# NE er 

fe to one another. A n b : 
5 Oo. err Mil — eyes, Þ-bes 
hold all full of courage and vigour; a veteran 
te infantry, a gallant cavalry, and allies bold and 
tel faichfuln To you, O Carthaginians, in parti- 
#/\cular} I! addreſs myſelf, whom grief, injuries, 
. and indignation have compelled to pour your | 
arms on Ita, What inſults, what "injuſtice © 
e have we not ſuffered from the Romans? They 

0 not oniy demand that I, your general, hound 

l be delivered up to them, but that a you” wha 

e fought at the ſiege of Saguntum ſhould be en. 


4e poſed td the cronies whidh their \ſanguinary 


te cable people! Every thing muſt he yours, an 
at your diſpoſal: Tou are to preſcribe. te us 
te with whom we are to wage war, or to om 
% muſt grant peace: Yow ate to ſet baunds 

| 3 to ſhut us up within hills 
$1825 a «and 
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ee ene ve eee had fixed ! 
< Paſs not the Tberus ; next, touch: not the Sagun- 
. «tines. : It is a ſmall matter that you have de- 
prived us of our ancient poſſeſſions in Sicily 
* and Sardinia; you would have Spain alſo; and 
if we yield Spain, you will then paſs into Africa. 


«, Mill paſs: did 1 ſay? Already one of your 


e conſuls has been ordered to enter chat country. 
* No, ſoldiers, there is nothing left us but what 
t e can vindicate with our fwords. Advance, 
« chen; be men: The Romans may indeed fly, 
ho have behind them ſtrong holds and forti 
«fied tovns ; but for you, there is no middle 
*-coupſe between death and victory! Let this 
in be conſtantly preſent to your thoughts, and 1 


repeat again, YOU ARE CONQUERORS,” 


Such was the language, according ing to the Ro- 
ployed to confirm the courage of his followers. A 
Gons in Africa, Spain, or Italy; and as Han- 
nibal cleaved che full of the victim, „ Thus,” 
Aclaimed he, may. the gods devote me to 
e deſtruction, if I ſcrupulouſly obſerve not the 
. faith that I have pledged to you.“ Strong in 
the confidence of their own: valour, more ſtrong 
eee ee e the 


* 
„ + 
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Carthigitian- army advanced to en The OY 
nius: of Hannibal decided the fortune of the day. 


While the Roman cavalry yet ſuſtained the charge N 


of che Gallic horſe, they were ſuddenly; aſſailed... 

ir rear by the rapid ſquadrons of . Numidia. 
Aſtoniſhed and diſmayed, they fled in confuſion; 
and Scipio himſelf waunded, was only ſaved from 


W 


and at the early age of ſeventeen, years, firſt ex- 


the power and grandeur of the Roman republic. 
The vanquiſhed conſul confeſſed the hand 112 


maſter, repaſſed the, Po, and encamped beneath. 


the walls of Placentia; he was there braved. by, 
Hannibal, whoſe. forces were ſwelled by the ra- 
pacious tribes of the Gauls. But though. the 
prudence of Scipio confined his operations to the 
defence of his intrenchments, he-ſuffered a ſevere. , 
loſs in the dark treaſon of the barbarians who had 
joined, his camp- Two thouſand Gauls deter- 
mingd.aot only,to-deſert his finking farhmes, but, 


by an act of the moſt bloody treachery, to en- 


fare; their fee recepoon. with, the; Cartha- 


ginian general. In the tet hone: of nigh ahey. | 


Eren 


ſecurity had reſigned themſelves to-ſleep : . Several” © 


wan their, daggers; a more "x 
* 


1 7 k g 
* 2 : » 
” . 


hibited thoſe virtues which were deſtined to reſtore 


death by che filial. piety. and active yalour, of his; = 
ſon Publius Cornelius, who on that diſaſtrous day, 


— 
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Ae ien ber- ous wounded; and che hende of 
thoſe who were lain, were Prefented as 4 grateſul 
offering to-Harinibal by the add inn 
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Kome heard with -aſtnilhitient" aid conſtertha- 
tion the intelligence of the aN of Hannibal in 
Italy, the'defear of Scipio; und the deſertion of © 
the Gauls. The ſenate recallad to the defence of 
the republic the conſul Sempronius who had tris! 
umphed over 4 Carthaginian fleet, and Already 
menaced the invaſion of Africa. He diſembarked 
his fortes at Ariminur and joined his cbhneague 
on the banks of the Trebia, the ſtream of wich 
n eee the halle ace of- Rome and 
Ne ei 21, anna Willow och 
rde legions of "Sempron reſtored dhe ba! 
uUnce 6F ſtrength between the rival arinies y and 

the furronnding lates waited in amücus ſuſpence to. 
4 tune 8 che viltor?""ut the genius: of 
Sink tained its former 
erienee of Scipio, ' whoſe”! 
1 
clined erke bur the ardour of Sem- 
pronius diſdained the temperate counſels of his afl. 
ſotiate: A ſucceſiful fcirmilh inflamed him wich 
the hopes of 'an'eafy ald ſplendid victory, and his 

prefurnptuous valour was cheriftied by the art of 


Hannibal, 232 wok” 
in 


a e aan E 


f _idifqurtty bee esa Gf the: Tywbla ; bol their 
limbs were nuribed, and'thieir frength exhauſte@? 
in che paſſage ; a heavy Norm ef iow'enttcaled? 
their difficulties ; und che impatience of Sempio- 
nius had neglected, or denied, the neceſſary e- 


freſment of ſ00d; The armies wers nearly'equits "> 


in numbers, but the Carthäginians were eff An 
vigorous : The rapid evolutions bf the Numidtn 
horſe confounded the diſcipline'of the Roman ca- 
valry; and while the iegions yet ſtruggled with 
their enemies in front; iche if rear” was attacked by. 
an ambuſh which Hannibdl had planted” un thi 
ſhrubby banks of a man fivulet which fill into 
the Trebia: The diſorder inſtantly becattie irres 
trievable ; ten tovſand alone preſerved their ratiks, 
and ſought elter änder che wills ef | Placentia} 
but nent twenty td Rind periſhed in be waters of | 
the Trebia, or by dhe purſuit of the 
nians ; and che conſul Scipio, whom his Wand 
had prevented ff Tharing'the danger of the day; 
abandoned his camp, Paſſed the Trebia"at à dif- 
cance from the field. of battle; Joihed the troops 


chat had eſcaped” 6 Pcb, / and affulting dl: 


command, ſoon after retired themes advan 
_ tagevus ſtation' of Cremona. rin 8 

F ͤ abns Oh 
ceal his ſhame; and” the exprefMi6i, that the = 
* the weather bad futehed the'yidtory ola 
| of 


0 : 


\  Ariminum, to check the 


24 
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of his hands, night ſooth for a mbmene the pride 
of Rome. But the deluſion; was ſoon diſpelled;: | 
firſt, by the appearance of a fugitive train, whoſe. 
countenances proclaimed their own, terror, and the 
mis fortune of the republic; and next, by the ar- 
rival of the conſul himſelf, who had cluded. the 
roving hands of the Numidians, and proſented 
himſelf at Rome to aſſiſt. at, che election of ,new; 
- conſuls, , That dignity, waz conferred. on Caius 
Flaminius and Cneius Servilius; The former was 
directed to guard, the paſſes. of the Apennines, 
and cover Hetruria; the latter was ſtationed at 
immediate progreſd of 
- the, invaders ; and the ſenate; emerging. ftom de- 


ſpondency, ordered Publius Scipio with the title 


; of pro- conſul, to proceed. to, Spain, to improve 
dhe advantages which his * al- 
ready obtained in that country, 40: rden 21 
+, The return of — — conſulſhip 
was not yet expired, to the army before Placentia, 
was, according to Livy, attended by a eon 
and indeciſive action with the Carthaginians. But 
the filence of Polybius allows us to doubt the aus 
 thority of that hiſtorian; and Hannibal, though 

repulſed and wounded in the attack of a Roman 
poſt, reduced by aſſault Victumvia, and was ad- 


> mitted by the treachery of the commander, 4 na- 


inn into the town of Claſtidium. 
In 


as 
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| In the treatment of "thoſe whom the-fortube of 
war had ſubjected to his mercy, his policy diſtin- 
guiſhed between the citizens of Rome and their 
allies: The former were expoſed to his rigour and 
reſentment; the latter were diſmiſſed to their re- 
ſpective countries, with aſſurances that the arms 
of Carthage were directed againſt the Romans only, 
and not againſt the injured inhabitants of Italy. 
Let even the arts and conciliating addreſs of 
Hannibal were not ſufficient to repreſs the levity, 
or efface the jealouſy of the Gauls : They dreaded 
leſt in an ally they had received: a maſter; and 
their diſcontents had not eſcaped the vigilance of 
the Carthaginian general. His prudence induced 
him to comply with their impatient wiſhes, and | 
by delivering. them from the weight of war, to 
prevent their open diſaffection. His own; ambi- 
tion aſpired to penetrate into Hetruria, as a more 
ſplendid theatre for his future atchievements: He 


had already been baffled in an attempt to paſs the 


Apennines by a furious tempeſt; but early on 
the return of ſpring he reſumed the project of the 
invaſion of Hetruria; and his eßterpriſing ſpirit 
preferred, as the ſhorteſt paſſage, the marſhes 
which are com from tho woos of the EO 
nines. : 
_ this perilous a the 4 
lowers of Hannibal ſcarce encountered 
Vor. I. D's" | > 
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leſs fatigues than in traverſing the Alps ; ur 


ſueceſſive days and nights they urged their pain- 


— 


ters and qualities of his adverſaries; and. not only” 
| their foibles but even their virtues were fre- 
_ quently the foundation on which he erected his: 


ful march nearly up to their knees in water, and 


without finding a dry ſpot to afford them a mo- 


mounted on the only elephant that had ſurvived 
the paſſage of the Alps and the battle of Tre- 
bia, reſiſted the preſſure of fleep. But theſe 


extraordinary exertions produced a. defluxion in 
his eyes, which for ever deprived him of the 
uſe of one; and the greateſt part of his horſes 
and baggage were ſacrificed. in the arduous en- 
terpriſe: Ar length he entered the fields of He- 
truria.; the plains which ſurround the city of Cor- 
tona were blaſted by his banefnl preſence, and 
he directed his march towards. the lake of Thra- 


ſymenus, where the country afforded a proper 


' theatre for his operations, and where he doubted 


not that the indignation of the conſul Flaminius 


would ſoon impel him to follow. 


It was not alone the diſpoſitions of his: own | 


_ officers that engaged: the attention of Hannibal, 


he ſtudied with unremitting aſſiduity the charac- 


trophies. Caius Flaminius was of obſcure extrac- 


tion; and in the quality. of conſul had merited 


0 


* 
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of oblatned 4 triüttphl for 4 victory over he 
Infubres: But fis perfondt valolr ated : 
into raffiheſs ; att the prejudices of à fuperftiti-- 
ous people were wotintled by his open diſregard 
to religious ceremonies, Yer che ardout wich 
which He Hall eſpbufeck the cauſe of the plebeiuns 
was remernbered by the multitücde with gratitude; 
a decree that excluded the ſenators from com- 
merce, by prohibiting them from owning a ſhip 
of above ten tons, Was afcribed to his efforts; 
and ôn this emergeney, when che glory and ſafety” 
of the republic dernarided a warrior and a ſtatef. 
man, uniteck the fuffrages of the people in f 
vour of Flaminius. | 
The Roman conſul kad beheld with indus 
oh the open country expoſed! to the devaſta- 
tions of Hannibal, who at the moment that he 
invite ſeemed to elude his purſuit. Thi i impa- 
tience of Flamimius precipitated him into th 
ſnare whith nis adverfary had prepared: He 
entered without caution tlie low grounds which 
| bordered on lake Thraſymenuz; 4 thick fog 
favoured the deſigns of the Catthagititin' leader, 
and concealed his troops, which occupied the hills, 
from the view of the Romans; when the latter, 
befbre they were ſenſible of their danger, were 
attacked on every fide. Numbers, to avoid the 
enemy, planged into and periſhed” in the lake; 
| Dd2. fifteen 


W 
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fifteen thouſand, with Flaminius, fell by the 
ſword; and as many more acknowledged in 
chains the ſuperior il and genius of Hannibal. 
„ We are vanquiſhed in A, great battle,” . was 

| the. conciſe expreſſion. of the. prætor Pomponius,. 
which imparted to the citizens of Rome the diſ- 
aſtrous fate of F laminius, But it is juſtly ob- 
ſerved by Polybius, that Rome was never more 
terrible, than when impreſſed by terror. Her fear 
ſimulated her to more extraordinary. exertions 3 
a freſh army was immediately levied, and com- 
mitted with the new rank of pro- dictator to 
intus Fabius Maximus; his vigilance, his 
caution, and his vigour entitled him to the dan- 
gerous pre-eminence,; and the ſame ſuffrages 
that had raiſed: him to that authority, appointed 
Marcus Minutius Rufus as his maſter of horſe. 
The arts of Hannibal were _ baffled. by. the 
ſteady perſeverance | of Fabius; he/ avoided a 
general action, pitched his camp on command- 
ing or inac ceſſible ſtations; beheld with indiffer- 
"ence the open country of Apulia and Campania . 
_ Tavaged; and contented himſelf with intercepting , 
" the ſupplies of his adverſary. His cautious con- 
duct ill agreed with the ardour of Minutius: 
In the ſuſpenſion of defeat, the Romans had al- 
ready forgotten their former diſaſters; a ſucceſs- 
ful * which Minutivs TIN! in the ab- 
ſence 
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ſence of the dictator, elevated their hopes; they 
praiſed the gallantry of the maſter of the horſe, 
they liſtened to his repreſentations, and raiſed him 
to an equality in authority with Fabius. Minu- 
tius was no ſooner inveſted with theſe new powers, 
than he prepared to exert them in a general en 


gagement: But he was already entangled in the © 


ſnares, and oppreſſed by the forces of Hannibal; 
when Fabius forgot his injuries in the danger 
of his aſſociate. His legions poured like a tor- 
rent from the heights: The Carthaginian leader 
pauſed, and ſounded a retreat; and as he relin- 
| quiſhed a victory which he had graſped in ima- 
gination, was heard to exclaim, © ] always for- 
e ſaw that the ſtorm which had brooded ſo long 
« over. yonder hills, would burſt at laſt opon dur 
5 .c eads. 937 

©) * magnanimity of Fabius ent- * 4 

ed. the future obedience of Minutius ; "7 
and-in the caution and vigilance of the former, 
Rome enjoyed a ſhort repoſe from misfortune} 
But no ſooner had his authority / expired, than 
the people raiſed to the office of conſul Caius _ 
Terentius Varro and Liticius AEmilius Paulus: 
The former was ſuppoſed to be animated by a bold 
and dauntleſs ſpirit ; and the abilities of the lat- 
ter had been diſplayed in Inyricum, and his vic- 
| tories rewarded with the honours of à triumph. 
er -” | Dd3 8 
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| The Sues of Clone an thi bends cf de hs 
gas by the grms of Hannibal determined the ſe-. 
nate to commit the fortune of the republic to a de- 
cilive engagement. To enſure ſucceſs they aug; 
mented the army in Italy to eight legions, which, to- 
gether with an equal qumber of allies, ſwelled the 
whole to cighty thouſand ſopt ang ſeven thouſand 
horſe: At the head of this hoſt the conſuls directed 
their march towards the Aufidus, where the Car- 
thaginian camp protected their new acquiſition of 
Cannæ. But the ynanimity of the Roman leaders 
was of ſhort duration; the impetuoſiy of Varro 
urged him to an immediate attack; the prudence 
of milius repreſented the diſadyantage of the | 
ground; and their diſſenſions were terminated by 


' | fehle compromiſe, which veſted the daily cm. 


mand alternately in each, „ 
No ſooner did the turn of Varro entitle him to 
command than he diſplayed the ſignal for engage · 
ment; and Hannibal beheld with exultation his 
enemies commit themſelves to a field, the narrow 
limits of which preſſed the ranks of the legions, 
and depriyed them of the advantage which they 
might have drawn from their ſuperior numbers, 
The flanks of the Roman army were covered by 
their cavalry; the knights were ſtationed on the 
right, towards the river Aufidus, ann horſe of 
NGO ENS: - 
| 0. 
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To the former, Hannibal oppoſed the cavalry = 
_ of Gaul and Spain, which had been tried in many 
a bloody conflict; and to the latter, the light and 
compoſed of Spaniſh and Gauliſh infantry z and 
his flanks were protected by his faithful Africans, 
eclothed in the arms of which they had deſpoiled 
the Romans on che banks of the nn 
lake Thraſymenus. 
£ r 
conſequences, may be deſcribed in a few. words: 
The Roman knights were oppreſſed and forced into 
the river by the numbers and weight of the Spa- 
niſh and Gauliſn horſe. Theſe, inſtead of urging 
the purſuit, . joined the ſquadrons of Numidia, and 
broke, by their confederate force, the cavalry of 
the allies ; while the legions, deprived of ſpace 
to wield their arms, and diſordered by the pre- 
tended flight of the Carthaginians, were expoſed, 
broken and unprotected, to the united fury of the 
enemy; fifty thouſand periſhed on the field; ten 
thouſand, who. had been left to guard the camp, 
were compelled to furrender priſoners of war; and 
_ ſeventy horſemen alone eſcaped the bloody induſ- 
try af the Carthaginians, and accompanied the 
flight of the conſul Varro. 9 
 ZEmilius, whoſe counſels had in vain enden 
n to reſtrain the temerity of his c collage, 
hy) | 79.4 | was 
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Was involved i in the fatal conſequences of his raſh- 
neſs. As Lentulus, a legionary tribune, preſſed 
his horſe to bear him from the purſuit of the ene- 
my, he beheld the unhappy conſul ſeated on a 
None, covered with blood, and awaiting -the ap- 
| proach of the victors. Emilius,“ cried the 
generous tribune, © you, at leaſt, are guiltleſs of 
e this day's ſlaughter ; take my horſe, while you 
,. © have any ftrength remaining, 1 will engage to 
* aſſiſt you, and will defend you with my life: 
zee We have already loſt blood enough in the field; 
ce do not make the day more dreadful by the death 
c of a conſul,” “ I thank you, Lentulus, re- 
plied the determined chief, „ and may the gods 
e recompenſe thy virtue; but for me, my part is 
\* choſen; do not, therefore, by attempting to 
+ perſuade a deſperate man, loſe the only means 
* gE.procuring thine own ſafety, Go, I com- 
«© mand thee, and tell the ſenate from me to for- 
. tify Rome againſt the conqueror,” The ap- 
pearance of the Numidians terminated the ſhoxt 
and mournful conference; Lentulus again urged 
the ſpeed of his horſe; and as he caſt back an 
anxious look, beheld Emilius ſurrounded and 


8 overwhelmed by the e of the 1 
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V. o. 87. Tas n words of Emilius ex- 
preſſed his concern for the ſafety of Rome; and 
the judgment of Hannibal has. been arraigned in 
not embracing the moment of terror, and preſſing 
g to the ſiege of the capital. But Poly- 
us, whoſe {kill in military operations is uni- 
3 acknowledged, and who muſt have been 
no ſtranger to the ſentiments of Scipio, appears 
to have been ignorant of this imputation. The 


Carthaginian army ſcarce amounted to fifty- five 
thouſand men; the youth of Rome were bold, 
numerous, and trained to war; the city was 
-amply provided with ſtores of proviſions, and of- 
fenſive and defenſive engines. The Latin na- 
tions ſtill maintained their fidelity; - and the 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs of Hannibal for ſo important an en- 


terpriſe, was revealed by his retiring from the 
walls of Naples, and bong rer from aſh 
of Nola. | 

The intelligence of the * of Cid was 
received at Rome by the multitude with diſmay, 


nnd by the ſenate with conſtancy and dignity, 


A band of patricians, who had formed the ig. 
nominious deſign of abandoning the city, were 
diyerted from their diſhonourable purpoſe by the 
magnanimity of Scipio. I ſwear,” ſaid that 
illuſtrious youth, as he ſuddenly preſented him- 
ſelf to the afſembly, never to abandon the re- 
c public, nor to ſuffer any of her citizens to 
te forfake her; and he who conſents not to take 
* the ſame oath, is the inſtant victim of my 
„ ſword,” His example was felt, or his indig- 
nation dreaded, by all preſent; and they bound 
themſelves, by a ſolemn invocation, to bury 
themſelves in the ruins of the republic. 
The active zeal of the ſenate. was not leſs 
conſpicuous in the hour of danger; they reſtored 
the members af that affembly which had been 
thinned by the diſaſtrous field: of - Cannes; they 


commanded new farces to be levied, and inrolled © 


the 'moſt vigorous of their flayes. Neither the 
hoſtile negociations of Philip, king of Mace- 
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the fate of the prætor Poſthumius, who with his 


army was cut off by the Gauls, could ſhake their 


fortitude.” On the misfortunes of the republic 
was erected the glory of her people; and the 
conſul as he entered the capital, which his'raſh- 
' neſs had filled with mourning, was conſoled by 
the approbation of his fellow- citizens, who thank= 
a Hi rhe td not hates open of the ea 
ö _ ee £4 

- It much was . reception of a vanquiſhed ge⸗ 
5 0 the victorious Carthaginian chief might 
well expect that his labours and exploits would 
entitle him to the applauſe and fond admiration 
of his country: But Carthage was rent by con- 
tending factions; and when Mago related the 
victory of Cannæ, and confirmed the bloody nar- 
rative by pouring on the table a buſhel of golden 
rings, the ſpoils of the Roman knights, he was 
liſtened to with indifference, ＋ he ſupplies that 
Hannibal demanded to maintain or purſue his 
conqueſts, were granted with reluctance, and tar- 
dily ſent; and the wakeful jealouſy of Hanno 
was revealed in the malignant obſervation, “ If 
6% HannibalLis really victorious, he can have little 
* need of ſuccours ; if he has deceived us in boy 
« r- he ſtill leſs deſerves them.” 
NY The reſources that were denied 

55 , 542. 

Tor: er delayed by the envy or indif- 
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ference of his country were long ſupplied by. 
che boundleſs. genius of Hannibal. The firſt to; 
embrace his proſperous, fortunes. were the inkabi- 
tants of Capua, who having in vain endeavoured; 
to extort from the diſtreſs of Rome an acknow- 
| ledgment, of independence, ſubſcribed: a treaty: 
with and opened their gates to the Carthaginiann 
general. But even this acquiſition was allayed: 
by the characters of the leaders, whom the fears 
of the Romans had raiſed to oppoſe him. The 
different diſpoſitions of Fabius Maximus and: 
Claudius Marcellus were pourtrayed in the en 
preſſiye appellation of the Shield; and the Sword 
of Rome. The former, cautious and vigilant, 
perſevered | in his-deſign of waſting the ſtreugth 
of the invader by delay; the latter, bold and en- 
terpriſing, aſpired to victory by open and daring 
efforts. The arms of Marcellus, had compelled- 
Hannibal to raiſe the ſiege of Nola, with! the) 
loſs of upwards of -two thouſand of his ſoldiers 2, 
and the Roman chief was ſoon aſter directed to 
proceed to. Sicily, where. the death, of Hieroʒ 
the ancient ally of Rome, and the intrigues: o, 
the Carthaginian faction, had. induced Sy xacuſe 
| 3 declare for the African republic. The liege+ 

that city was formed by Marcellus; but the, 
Falls were protected, and the Roman, engines 
Fr r. the machines and inventions af 
8 eee, 
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| Archimedes; whoſe name filf vecupirs the fore« 


- moſt rank in the ſeience of ' thathematics, and 
whoſe genius alone, for three facceffive years, 

propped the totrering towets- of -Syracuſe, and 
batted the” attempts of Marcelhis, The neglt- | 
| gence of the garriſon at length expoſed the Syra- 
cuſans to the vigitanee of the Nermats + In che 
moment of ſceurity and Hcentious revelry, the 
beſiegers forced the gates. The Hberal' mind of 
Marcellus revered the virtues and admired the 


| ſuperior ſcience of Archimedes; the Romans were 


| Infruted: to--reſpe&' his fafety * Bit the impa- 
fience of a ſoldier proved fatal to his fe; and 
his untimely death was K6tioured by the tears 
of the generous victor. 5 89 
It was not only to Sicily ghas (6 tier Ut 
Nome was directed; a powerful ſquadron ra- 
| vaged the coaſt of Epirus; and from the ſupport 
of Hannibal in Italy, the king of Macedon was 
diverted to the protection of hiv own dothiliions. 
Even in the moments of triumph, the Car- 
thaginian leader had anxioully revolved the re- 
verſe of fortune, which could not elude his pene- 
tration. Whatever prudence, vilbur, or con- 
ſditimate {kill could: effect, he Had already per- 
formed ; he had reduced Caſllinum by fotce, 


and gained poſſeſſion of Tarentum by intrigue ; _ 
Bur his brayeſt vetetans Had expired in 4 ſerles 7 
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thage' were flow and inadequate, His propeſale 
foners that ke had taken at Thraſymenus and Ca- 
pua: Caſilmurn had been retaken by Fabigs ;. 
and Capua was: cloſely inveſted by s Roman 
army, commanded by” the proconfuls Furvius 
Flaccus and Appius Claudius. 

Io relieve that city, — 
1 worthy of his bold and boundleſs genius. 
Having in vain endeavoured” to ' provoke ths 
befiegers to quit their intrenchments, he fads 
province of Samnium, croſſed the Anio, and dif< 
played his hoſtile ſtandard within five miles of 
the walls of Rome. But that capital, ſtrong 
and confident in her numerous youth, derided 
his menaces; the fiege of Capua was ſtill con- 
tinued; a large body of troops was diſpatched 
at an oppoſite gate, to reinforce” the army in 
Spain; the ſpot on which he Had pitched his 
camp was expoſed to auction, ' and: ſold at its 
| full price; and the conſuls, Sulpicius Galba 
and. Cneius Fulvius, ſallying forth at the head 
of a martial hoſt, defied him to battle. The pru- 
dence of Hannibal declined an engagement on 
ground where, had he been unſuceeſsſul, nor one 


n 


| 
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 Carthaginian could have eſcaped; the appearance 
of an haſty retreat allured the Roman leaders to 
follow, perhaps with little caution; and their pre- 
| ſumption was chaſtiſed by Hannibal, who ſudden- 
ly turned upon his purſuers, ſurpriſed their camp in 
the night, and defeated them with bloody laughs 
ter. Thence he directed his route to Capua; 
the vigilance of the pro- conſuls compelled him to 
n that city to its fate; and after caſting a 
look of deſpair on the ſtrength of their works, he 
traverſed with equal rapidity Apulia, Lucania, 
and Bruttium; and appeared ſo ſuddenly be- 
neath the walls of Rhegium, as to mike priſoners 
ſevetal of the inhabitants who! were een res 
poſing i in the ſuburbs. ? Annie 1712 6 1901 4 
The citizens of Capua at length pentd their; 
gates, and experienced in their puniſhment- the 
implacable reſentment. of Rome: Fifty=three ſe- 
nators, ho had eſpouſed with ardour the friend-! 
ſhip, of Carthage, were ignominiouſly ſcourged 
and publicly beheaded; And the,multitude, whoſe. 
numbers and obſcurity exempted them from the 
{ame chaſtiſement, were driven into baniſnment, 
delivered into ſlavery, or N to (Rene: | in 
dungeons by cold and hunger. et 
In Spain ee ee e e Mine ans 
Cneius Scipio, had been at: ended with various: 
| ſycocls by a HOW: . of. victories, they had; 
i | reduced 
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reduced the countries from the. 8 to the 
lIberus, and already aſpired to the ſubjection of 


the whole peninſula of Spain. But in the eager 
purſuit of conqueſt they had been induced to 


divide their forces; and in different ſituations, JE? 


they were doomed to periſh by a ſimilar fate. 
To the north of the Iberus, on the frontiers of 
the Sueſſatani, Publius was deſerted by his allies, 
and oppreſſed by the forces of Spain, of Car- 
thage, and of Numidia: And as Cneius ad- 
vanced to avenge the death of his brother, the 
levity or treachery of his barbarian followers i in- 
volved him in the ſame deſtruction. The Celti- 
berians retired from his ſtandard ; and his feeble 
band of Romans was encountered and over- 
whelmed by myriads of the enemy. 8 
Ih he progreſs of Carthage in Spain was ſucceſ- 
ſively checked by the gallantry of Lycius Mar- 
cius, who on. the death of Scipio aſſumed. the 
command of the ſcanty remnant which had ſur- 
vived his defeat; and by the preſence of Claudius 
Nero, who was diſpatched from Italy with fix 
' thouſand foot and three hundred horſe ; and the 
appointment of Scipio, the celebrated ſon of 
Publius, reſtored the former aſcendancy of Rome. 
In Italy, Hannibal, though de- 
prived of Tarentum by the arts of 
Fabius, and oppoſed by the martial vigour of 
Je th. LE © vin Marcellus, 
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Marcellus, Bill: firuggled againſt the difficulties 


which ſurrounded him. In Apulia, and near the 
walls of Herdonea, he ſurpriſed and defeated the 
pro-conſul Fulvius, who himſelf periſhed in the 
engagement, and the rich ſpoils of whoſe camp 
rewarded the valour of the victors. A ſecond 
action with Marcellus was more bloody yet leſs 
deciſive; but in the conſulate, when that hero was 
joined with Quinctius Criſpinus, he fell a victim 
to the artifices of his ſubtle adverſary. The Ro- 
man army had marched to the conqueſt of Locri, 
a maritime city in the ſouth of Italy; as Mar- 
cellus and his colleague advanced to view the 
ground, they were aſſailed by an ambuſh of Nu- 
midians ; Marcellus was killed on the ſpot, and 
Criſpinus i in his flight was dangerouſly wounded. 

The diſpoſition of Hannibal has been repre- 
ſented by the Romans, who had ſmarted beneath 
his ſword, as fierce and barbarous ; but the in- 
vectives of his enemies are refuted by his om 
actions; and the Carthaginian leader was not 
inſenſible to the emotions of pity at the fate of 
his rival. He contemplated the body a few mo- 


ments in filence ; commanded i it to be placed 


on a lofty pile; incloſed the in a ſil- 
ver urn, and ſoothed with the grateful preſent 
the pious ſorrows of the young Marcellus; and 
""_ * of eſteem which the deceaſed conſul 

\. mas 
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had ſhewn to the remains of Archimedes, wers 
_ by the Annen, e of H ; 


e ſucceſs cos be ili by 1 


rior genius, the meaſures of Hannibal ſecyred 
his triumph: Though diſappointed by the precau- 
tions of 'Criſpinus; in his attempt on Salapia, 
he yet /compelled the Romans to abandon with 
diſgrace the ſiege of Locri. The ſatisfaction of 
this atchievement was  allayed by the intelli- 
gence that the prætor Valerius Lævinus had 
ravaged the coaſts of Africa, and had defeated 
2 Carthaginian fleet off Clypea; and by the 
advice that the pro- conſul Sulpicius, joined by 
the Etolians and Elæans, had ſurpriſed the camp 
of the king of Macedon, and had compelled 
him to retire to the protection of his own do- 
minions. The mortification was ſevere in pro- 
portion to the aſſiſtance that Hannibal had ex- 
pected from this powerful ally; but he was ſtill 
conſcious that Carthage could only be defended 
in Italy; and to reſtore his waining ſtrength, he 
ſummoned to his aſſiſtance his brother Aſdrubal, 
whom, when he croſſed the Pyrencan mountains, 
he had left with à numerous ces Fa e | 
'conquelts } in Spain, 

Thoſe conqueſts had been already v. 
eee or nearly overwhelmed: by the 
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arms of Scipio; and Afdrubal prepared with 


Alacrity to obey the commands of his brother, 
and to quit a theatre on which he had been ex- 


poſed to continual defeat and: diſgrace. He fol- 


lowed the route which had been explored,-and 


rendered leſs difficult by the footſteps of Hanni- 
bal: He paſſed. the Pyrenees, traverſed the 
rapid ſtream of the Rhone, and climbed the lofty 
mountains of the Alps, Already he exulted in 
the proſpect of the fertile plains of Italy; and 
his letters, which informed his brother of his ſuc- 
(ceſsful march, appointed the province of Um- 
bria for the junction of their forces. But the 
diſpatches of Aſdrubal were intercepted by the 
conſul Claudius Nero, who oppoſed in Bruttium 
the arms of Hannibal. The important intelli- 
gence determined the Roman leader to preſs for- 
wards with a detachment of ſix thouſand choſen 
legionaries to the ſupport of his colleague Mar- | 
cus Livius Salinator: The vigilance of Hanni- 
bal was for once eluded ; and while, he yet be- 
lieved the army of Nero entire, that conſul was, 
with Livius, rapidly advancing to encounter the 
goon followers of Aſdrubal. | 
On the banks of the 8 which ferti 


2 lizes the fields of Umbria, the forces of Aſdrubal, 


| exhauſted by fatigue and waſted by famine, were 
broken and n the freſh and vigorous 
* 
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field, plunged i into che thickeft- ſquadrons bf he - 
== and periſhed with an intrepidity, were; 


the fon of Amilcar. 2 
The gory head of Afdribal,” 0 5 avi | 
Howes into the camp of Hannibal, * 
announced the fate of his brother, and the extine- 
ton of his own hopes; he acknowledged in the 
mournful ſpectacle the fortune of Carthage; he 
contracted his quarters; withdrew his poſts frem 
Apulia ; informed his allies, who had the moſt 
ro fear from the reſentment of the Romans, to 
ſeek protection from his army in Bruttium ; and 
in that corner of Italy, always formidable and 
fornetimes victorious, ſupported for near four _ 
years, his own reputation againſt the numerous 
legions and more auſpicious deſtiny of Rome. 
While he yet ſtruggled with the difficulties of 
his fituation, his mind was diſtracted by intelli- 
gence from abroad ; The artrs of Nome had com- 
ee Philip, king of Macedon, to ſubſcribe a 
ty of peace; and the deſertion of this pow- 
erfyl ally was embittered by ſucceffive advices 
from Spain, from Sicily and Africa, that too 
plainly revealed the tempeſt ove menaced the 2 


fering proſperity of Carthage. 
| The cer of Akdrubul ad If the penitiila | 
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of Spain open to the victorious career of Scipio r 
and the barbarous nations that had lately acknow- 


ledged the influence of Carthage, were allured or 


conſtrained to ſubmit to the yoke of Rome. 
The atchievements of the victor were recom- 


penſed by the dignity of conſul ; and the iſland 


of Sicily was allotted as his province: But his 

propoſal of invading Africa, and of compelling 

Hannibal to evacuate Italy and paſs over to the 

defence of his own country, was oppoſed by Fa- 

bius, whoſe natural diſtruſt was increaſed by age, 
as raſh. and impolitic, and received with cau- 
tion by the ſenate; and che permiſſion was clog- 

ged with the vague condition that * frovld em · 

brace a favourable opportunity.  / | 

. Rome had her Hanno's ; and the Siu 
tion of Scipio in Sicily was arraigned by the 
envy or narrow diſpoſition of his quæſtor, Mar- 
cus Porcius Cato. The charges of profuſion, and 
idleneſs were urged againſt; the conſul; and his 

Uberality to the ſoldiers, and his attachment to 

the elegant writings of the Greeks, were repre. 

| ſented as crimes by the rigid Cato, whoſe ſordid 
ſoul was incapable of che former, and whoſe par- 

- tial genius, devoted to Roman eloquence, dif. 
dained the more poliſhed language of the latter. 
A more ſerious accuſation was preferred by the 
citizens of Locri a town on the coaſt of le | 

| N 8 
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which Scipio had reduced, and. the government 
of which he had entruſted to an officer of the 
name of Pleminius. The. oppreſſion of Plemi- 
nius had provoked the murmurs of the Locrians; 
but their complaints had been received with in- 
difference or. diſapprobation by the conſul, and 
their deputies were commiſſioned to carry their 
remonſtrances to the ſenate of Rome. 
Ihe juſtice of chat aſſembly appointed the 
prætor of Sicily, ten ſenators, two tribunes of 
the people, and an edile, to examine into the 
complaints of the Laocrians, and the conduct of 
Scipio. By the authority of theſe commiſſioners, 
Pleminius, with thirty of his officers, were ſent 
in chains to Rome; but the character of Scipio 
was amply vindicated; his meaſures applauded.; 
and the order and diſcipline of his troops were 
declared to be ſuch, as gave the moſt auſpici- 
ous hopes of victory whenever . ſhould be 
employed. 5 
That moment was not far diſtant ; . 2 4 
and the ambition of Scipio was at 
length indulged by a decree to transfer the war : 
to Africa. The nobleſt youths of Rome were 
eager to inrol beneath the ſtandard of a bold and 
ſucceſsful leader z and the fleet was conducted 
by his friend Lælius, who was attached to Scipio 


by the ſame honourable thirſt of fame and loye 
of literature. ö 


E e 4 . 
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© The kingdom of Numidia had been difputed 
| by the rival ſwords of Syphax and Maſſiniſſa: 
The former had embraced the alliance, and had 
ſhared the fortunes of Rome; the latter had en- 
deavoured to fuſtain the ſinking cauſe of Car- 
thage. Ia the unequal ſtruggle, he had been diſ- 
poffeſſed of his dominions, but had acquired the 
reputation of courage and conſtancy. The jea- 
louſy of Syphax was awakened | by the defign 
and preparations of Scipio: In the tranquil poſ- 
ſeſſion of a throne, he was alarmed at the danger. 
ous intrufion of theſe formidable firangers ; he 
liftened to the repreſentations of Carthage, - re- 
nouncec the friendſhip! of Rome, which way 
eagerly eſpouſed by Maſſiniſſa, who in the change 


| of his allies aſpired again to ſovereignty 
© © The port of Hippo reecived the 


v. O. 5494 $50. 


| Fair Promontoty, the ſpot on which the legions 
| firſt landed, was hailed- by the policy or ſuper- 
ſtition of Scipio as an auſpicious omen. The 
firſt campaign ſeems to have been conſumed in 
a doubtful conteſt with the armies of Carthage 
and Numidia; and the Romans were even obli- 
ged to relinquiſh the ſiege of Utica: But in the 
ſucceeding, we trace with difficulty the rapid 
and victorious footſteps of Scipio. He ſurpriſed 
and routed the confederate forces of his adver- 
:  faries; ; 


— —_— 
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faries; defeated them in A. pitehed battle; pof- | 
ſeffed himſelf of the perſon and capital of Syphax; - 
inveſted again Utica, and carried his incurſions 7 

to the very gates of Carthage. - oj 
The timid ard luxurious inhabitants of that 
city beheld with terror the approach of the ene= 
my: They condeſcended to adopt the language 
of negociation ; and Scipio, defirous of conclud- 
ing the war, declared the terms on which Rome 
would conſent to peace, But the apparent ſub- 
miſſion of Carthage was inſidious ; and ſhe had 
diligetitly employed the interval from hoſtilities, 
to tecal her armies, and to ſummons the invader 
of Italy to the protection of Africa. „ 
When Hannibal received the commands df „ 
this republic ts quit the theatre of his glory and 
victories, and to repair to the defence of Carthage, 
he could nor entirely repreſs his indignation in 
bitterneſs of ſoul, he exclaimed: * Hanno and 
* his adherents have now accompliſhed what 
« they have long endeavoured to effect by deny= - 
10 ing me the neceffary ſuetours; they have wiſhed _ 
te to deftroy the family of Barcas; and rather 
5 than fail in their aim, are willing to bury it at 
ce laſt under the ruins of their country.” Yet. | 
| however injurious he might confider theſe orders * 
to the intereſts of the common- wealth, he imme - 
diately prepared ro obey chem.” His ſagacious 
mind 
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mind had long been armed againſt every contin- 
gency;z and a fleet already waited to tranſport 
his forces ; he quitted for ever thoſe ſhores to 


the conqueſt of which he had fondly aſpired; 
and after a proſperous voyage, caſt anchor at 
Leptis on the coaſt of Africa, nnn, of 
which he mournfully foreſaw. f 
n The return of Hannibal raiſed Fa 
ſpirits of the Carthaginians from deſ- 
hair to preſumption : : They immediately ſeized 
and plundered ſeveral Roman veſſels that had 
been driven by tempeſtuous weather into their 
ports; they inſulted the ambaſſador from Scipio 
who had demanded reparation for this outrage ; 
and they diſpatched orders to Hannibal, who had 
collected the remnant of their vanquiſhed . 
to attack the legions of Rom. 
The ardour of Scipio was tempered. by 905. 
dence 3 he inſtantly abandoned the ſieges of Tu- 
nis and Utica, which he had reſumed ; and aſ- 
ſembled his forces to encounter an adverſary 
whoſe trophies had been erected in the ſlaughter 
of ſo many Roman armies. The Carthaginian 
leader had directed his march towards the weſt, 
do occupy the banks of the river Bagrada: With 
the ſame intention Scipio had advanced from 
Tunis; and in the plains of Zama, their mutual 
impatience was checked by the appearance of the 
hoſtile enſigns of Carthage and of Rome. 


The 
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The ſituation of both leaders impelled them 
to ſpeedy and deciſive action: The Carthagi- 
nian general was ſenſible that a retreat muſt 
again expoſe the capital of the republic to the 
calamities of a ſiege; and Scipio dreaded the 
levity of his allies, and perhaps ſtill. more the 
appointment of a | ſurceflor, who might de- 
fraud him of the glory which he already an- 
ticipated. - Yet Hannibal would have been un- 


worthy of the reputation that he had acquired. 


if ſome doubts had not ſuggeſted themſelves to 
his mind; and if he had not attempted to avert 
a conflict, the event of which he too fatally 
preſaged. He demanded a conference with Sci- 
pio; Nadagara, a ſmall town on the confines of 
Numidia, was the ſcene of their interview; ſcarce 
leſs important from the fate of the powerful re- 
publics which. it concerned, than for the renown 
of the chiefs who conducted it: Each for a mo- 
ment gazed on his rival in filent admiration : The 
one was adorned with all the bloom and graces 
of youth; the other, h broken by -toils, 
ſtill diſplayed the features of the victor at . 
ſymene and Cann. 
e Since fate,” ſaid Hannibal, as he addreſſed 
himſelf to his illuſtrious adverſary, © has ſo or- 
6 dained it, that I who began the war, and who 
t ſo nn have nearly terminated it by 
cc * 
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 « conqueſt, ſhould now come of my own accord = 


« to aſk a peace, I am glad it is of you, Scipio; 


« that I requeſt it; nor will it be among the 


er jeaſt of your glories, that Hannibal, victori- 
« ous over ſo many Romag Oy eee 


at laſt to you.“ 


e Pendd n ad e aber ai en 
et confined our ambition within the limits which 
nature ſeems to have preſcribed, the ſhores 


« of Africa, and of Italy: The gods denied to 


us that moderation; and on both fides, in the 


4 intemperate purſuit of foreign dominion, we 


* have expoſed our own territories to the ha- 
* zatd of war. Rome and Carthage have had 


* each in their turn, the enemy at their gates; 
« But ſince errors may be more eaſily blamed 


ec than corrected, let us now unite to end this 
r deſtructive contention. For my own part, my 


years, and the experience I have had of the 
«© mſtability of fortune, incline me to leave no- 


« thing to her determination which reaſon can 


« decide ; while your youth, and that uninter- 
s rupted ſucceſs which has hitherto attended 
your enterpriſes, may render you averſe fron | 


« the thoughts of peace. He whom fortune has 
« never failed, rarely reſſects upon her incon- 


ec ſtancy: Yer without recurring to former ex- 
“ amples, my own may perhaps ſerve to teach 


you 
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you moderation. You behold in me a perſan 
« who was once almoſt maſter of your country, 
© and who deliberated what fate he ſhould decree 
' * to Italy and Rome, Contemplate the me- 
ce -lancholy reverſe! Here, in Africa, I am come 
ce to treat with a Roman, for my own and for 
« my country's preſervation. Such are the vi- 
ee ciſſitudes of fortune! Even when ſhe ſmiles 
« moſt, ſhe is moſt to be diſtruſted. An ad- 
© vantageous peace is preferable to the hope of 
te victory: The one is in your own power; the 
te other, at the pleaſure of the gods. Should 
tc you prove victorious, it will add little to your 
te own glory, or the glory of your country ; 
te ſhould you be vanquiſhed, one unfortunate 
„ moment will deſtroy that reputation which 


| | ©, has been acquired by. the ſervices; of years. 


Let to what does this diſcourſe tend? That 
e you ſhould content yourſelf with our ceſſion 
« of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all the iſlands 
© between Italy and Africa. A peace on theſe 
10 conditions will not only ſerure the future tran 
0c quillity of Carthage, but be ſufficiently glo- 
<« rious for you, and for the Roman name: And 
ce do not dread again in theſe propoſals, the in- 
ſidious conduct you have lately experienced. 


« It is I, it is Hannibal, who now aſks peace; 


* I aſk nnn it expedient for my 
3 7 a country; 


4 
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WW .., country; and thinking it expedient, I will in- 


4 violably maintain it. 

The reply of Scipio revealed the conſciouf- 
neſs of his own ſuperiority. He obſerved that 
Hannibal had offered nothing more than what 
the Romans already poſſeſſed; that by the late 
treaty which had been negociated between Car- 
thage and Rome, the former was to have de- 
livered up her ſhips of war, releaſed her priſoners 
without ranſom, and conſented to the payment 
of five thouſand talents, © And is the perfidy 
C of the Carthaginians to be rewarded: by the 
© conceſſion of theſe important articles? It ſhould 
c rather be atoned by new and more rigorous 
© & conditions: Had ſuch been propoſed, ſome 
* moments might have been allowed to deliber- 
C ation; but at preſent, no other alternative re- 
ic mains or to conquer, or to fubmiit at dif- 
cc cretion.“ | 
From ths ineffectual e the leder re- 
tired to their reſpective camps, to prepare for a 
conteſt which was to decide the future fate of Rome 
and of Carthage. The plains of Zama afforded 


a ſpacious theatre to the hoſtile armies; and as | 


neither had any thing to hope from delay, the | 
_enſuing morning beheld them- arrayed in order 

of battle. As Scipio paſſed through the ranks, 
he urged his ſoldiers to conſider the conſequences | 
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of a defeat, and the rewards of victory: On the 
one hand, ſlavery or death; on the other, not 
only a laſting ſuperiority over n but Sn 
empire of the whole world. 

The mournful preſage of Hannibal was con- 
firmed by a review of his forces. Of the veterans 
who had climbed the Alps, and erected their tro- 
phies on the plains of Italy, few had eſcaped the 
ſtroke of time and of the ſword; and the loſs 
was imperfectly ſupplied by the new levies from 
Africa, or Gaul, from the broken remnant which 

had eſcaped from Spain, and four thouſand 
Macedonians, whom Philip had ſent to prop the 
ſinking fortunes of Carthage. Yet the diſpoſi- 
tion of their leader on this memorable day is ſaid 


even to have excelled his former proofs of ſkill. 
In the firſt line were ranged his elephants, whoſe 


weight he hoped might diſorder the legions 3 
and they were ſuſtained by the mercenaries, - 
whoſe undiſciplined valour might check the ar- - 
dour of the Romans; the middle ſpace was af- 
figned to the doubtful fidelity of the Italians; 
and the hardy band that had been trained to 
arms by his own inſtructions compoſed the rear, 


and were ranged at ſuch a diſtance from the ſe- 


cond line as to prevent their being diſordered y | 

the rout of the mercenaries or Italians. © 

The fate of che r be de- 
ſcribed 
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ſenbed in a few words. The Carthaginian ca- 


valry fled before that of Rome; and though the 
infantry maintained with more reſolution their 
own renown and that of their commander, yet 


broken and unſupported, they were compelled at 


length to relinquiſh the bloody conteſt: From 


the diſaſtrous field, ſtrewed with the bodies of 
twenty thouſand of his ſoldiers, Hannibal, with-a 


| few: horſemen, eſcaped to Adrumetum: Yet his 


fame was undiminiſhed by defeat ; and even his 


enemies confeſſed, on that important and inauſpi- 
| giqus day, he had performed whatever could have 
been expected from a conſume general and an 
unnamed ſoldier. - 


From Adrumetum the Carthaginian leader was 
Feet to the capital, to aid by his counſels 
that republic which he had long ſupported by 


his ſword. The ambition of Seipio might have 


indlined him to have urged his victory to the ut- 


moſt, and -to have diſplayed to Rome in his 


triumphal entry, the ſpoils of her rival: But 


he dreaded left the new conſuls might ſupplant 
him in his command; and he was heard to ex- 


claim, that the impatience of Claudius had proyed 


the preſervation” of Carthage. In the conditions 


of peace that he dictated, he permitted Carthage 


to retain in Africa whatever ſhe had poſſeſſed 
before the war, and to continue beneath the ad- 
| ER miniſtration 
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miniſtration of her own laws and inſtitutions. 
But ſhe purchaſed this indulgence by the reſti- 
tution of the Roman ſhips and effects which 
had been ſeized in violation of the late truce; 
by releaſing or delivering up all captives, de- 
ſerters, or fugitive ſlaves; by furrendering her 
whole fleet, except ten gallies of three tier of 
oars ; by ceding her elephants, and refraining to 
train to war thoſe animals in future; by engaging 
not to commit hoſtilities on any nation without 
the conſent of Rome; by reimburſing Maſſiniſſa 
for the loſſes he had ſuſtained ; and by the pay- 
ment of ten thouſand talents to the Romans 
within the ſpace of fifty years, at the rate of 
two hundred talents a yar. 25 

The imprudent oppoſition of the Car- 
chaginians was vanquiſhed by the con- 
feſſion of Hannibal, that no alternative now re- 
mained: The ſenate of Rome ratified the treaty 
preſcribed by Scipio; and the ſecond Punic war, 
which in its commencement threatened” the ex- 
 tinQiop of the Roman republic, was concluded 
by a, peace, which, though it indulged Carthage 
in the name of independence, deſpoiled her of 
her treaſures and her arms, and expoſed her, 
without reſource, to the future avarice or reſent- 
ment of her triumphant rival, eee 
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evaLIvs.. _SCIPFO OBTAINS THE SURNAME OF AFRI- 
© CANUS.. — DISTRESS OF ROME, — WAR WITH 
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| THE KING. OP MACEDON, — VICTORY OF FLA- 
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MINIUS AT. CYNOCEPHALA&. — PHILIP SOLICITS 


AND OBTAINS A PEACE. — LIBERTY PROCLAIMED 


AT- THE ISTHMIAN GAMES 10 GREECE, — IN - 


' TRIGUES AND PREPARATIONS OF ANTIOCHUS, 


KING OF SYRIA. — REVOLT or THE aaurs 


 FEATED BY CETHEGUS 5- THE LATTER ARP 


SUBDUVED BY CATO, — HANNIBAL FLIES TO 


THE COURT o ANTIDCHUS. — HAT MO- 


INTO EUROPE, — IS ROUTED pron Pep 


vr THE CONSUL ACILIUS. — LUCIUS SCIPIO 


TRANSFERS THE WAR TO ASIA, == DEFEATS 
 ANTIOCHUS AT SIPYLUS. — CONDITIONS OF 


PEACE, — SURNAME oF ASIATICUS CONFERRED 


* o 9 co. PEACE IS GRAY FOO . 10 
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THE EBTOLIANS WHO HAD JOINED ANTIOCHUS. 

— IMPEACHMENT OF AFRICANUS AND ASIATI- 
CUS. — MAGNANIMITY OF THE FORMER, — 

SENTENCE OF THE LATTER: = PERSECUTION . 

- AND DEATH oF HANNIBAL. 
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in importance any that Rome had yet obtained, 
ſo his triumph ſurpaſſed in magnificence whatever 
had been diſplayed by any general that had pre- 
ceded him; but the moſt honourable and perma- 
nent reward of his toils was the ſirname of fri- 
cenus ; The diſtinction which was firſt imparted to 
the conqueror of Africa was continued through 
ſucceſſive ages ; and the conſuls and emperors of 
Rome frequently aſſumed the appellations of the 
countries they had ſubdued. _ 

In the purſuit of dominion, the inflexible ſpi- 
tit of the Romans had ſupported with patience 
| every difficulty and diſtreſs that a long and de- 
ſtructive war could inflict: Their capital had 
been expoſed to the ravages of famine; their 
fields had been laid waſte by the devaſtations of 
the enemy, or the deſertion of the ſlaves who 
were employed to cultivate them ; their poverty 
1 FE . was 
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was proclaimed in the debaſement of their coin; 
and the feeble expedient of having recourſe to the 
voluntary contribution of the more opulent or- 
ders, with the ſacrifice which the ſenate conſented 
to, of their plate and ornaments of gold and ſil- 
ver. Even the human ſpecies had viſibly de- 
creaſed in the bloody conteſt; and the citizens of 
Rome capable of bearing arms, who at the com- 
mencement of the ſecond Punic war were com- 
puted at two hundred and ſeventy thouſand, be- 
fore the concluſion of it were reduced to kite 
more than half that number. 
nder the preſſure of theſe calamities, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that Rome would gladly have 
reſpired from her fanguinary toils; and in the con- 
templation of the advantages ſhe had acquired, in- 
dulged a tranſient "tranquillity. * But her ambi- 
tious or 8 er hog diſdained the calm en- 
Ne - the alas that the king of Ma. 
cedon had granted to the diftreſs of Carthage; 
and an embaſſy from Philip, to demand the free- 
dom of his ſubjects who had been taken at the 
battle of Zama, was ee * a e 
of war. 
From poſſeſſing the chief influence in hiv con- 
federate ſtates of Greece, -the Macedonian” mo- 
narch had aſpired to the deſpotic ſovereignty of 
BWP | * c that F 


f 
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that country; he had occupied the moſt conſider- 
able towns of Europe or Aſia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Egean Sea; and was engaged 
in the ſiege of Abydos, when the ambaſſadors 
of the Athenians: confirmed the jealouſy of the 
ſenate, and the eloquence of the conſul Sulpicius 
overwhelmed the doubtful reluctance of the ws 
ple of Rome. 

“It is no longer a ob? exclaimed ihe 
conſul, © whether you will have a war with Phi- 
up; but whether you will have that war in Ma- 

c cedonia or in Italy? If you ſtay until the king 
*« of Macedon has taken Athens, as you waited 
« until Hannibal had reduced Saguntum, you may 
ec behold him arrive in Italy; not after a march 
ce of five months, and after the paſſage of tremen- 


e dous mountains, but after a voyage of five 


ce days from his embarkation at Corinth.” An ad- 
| dreſs that united. the powerful incentives of hope 
and fear, could not fail of being ſucceſsful; war 
was determined on; and'the ſword: of Rome was 

entruſted to. the hand of Sulpicius; 
An inſurrection of the Gauls, de- 
tained for ſome time Sulpicius in 
Italy. Theſe reſtleſs people had been excited to 
arms by Amilcar, a Carthaginian, who on the 
retreat of Hannibal had been left in the ſouthern 
of Italy. He ſurpriſed Placentia, de- 
= froyed 
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Thence he directed his attacks againſt Cremona; 
but his progreſs was checked by the preſence of 
the conſul Aurelius; and he ſoon after ſuffered a 
. ſevere deſgat from the prætor Furius. | 
No ſooner was Sulpicius aſſured of the ſafety 
of Italy than he paſſed oyer to the coaſt of Epi- 
rus. He found on his arrival that Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, and the republic of Rhodes, had 
combined to oppoſe the encroaching ſpirit of 
Philip: That monarch was till engaged in the 
ſiege of Abydos, when he received the mandate 


8 pr Rome, not to wage war with any of the Gre- 


cian / ſtates, and to make reparation for the in- 
juries that he had done to Attalus and the Rho- 
dians. His anſwer was firm but temperate, and 
not unworthy the ſucceſſor of Alexander the 
Great: ( I heartily wiſh,” ſaid he, that Rome 
% may not violate her treaties with me; but if 
Parte, I ſhall, with the affitance of the 

* gods, defend myſelf.” — | 
| The conduct of the king of Macedon 
was. ſuited to the language he had a- 
dopted. He attempted Athens, ravaged the ad- 
jacent country, endeavoured to allure to his alliance 
the Achæan league, and extended his devaſta- 
tions over Beeotia ; while the enterpriſes of the 
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of the piratical city of Chalcis, or the fruitleſs 
victory of Octolophum. 

e 
their former languor: The fuffrages of the peo- 
ple raiſed to the dignity of conſul, Titus Quinc - 
tus Flamfnius and Sextus Zlius Pztus ; the 
firſt had ſcarce attained the age of thirty years, 
and neither had paſſed through the offices which 
had hitherto been conſidered as the preparatory 
ſteps to the conſulſhip. The tribunes of the people 
for a moment oppoſed a nomination which tram- 
pled on cuſtoms, that from long acquieſcence 
in had been conſidered as laws. But the pru- 
dence of the ſenate confirmed the appointment ; 
and the partiality of the multitude was juſtified 


C 


laminius. 

Diſdaining the dilatory meaſures of v. c. 
his predeceſſors, with eight thouſandgd 
| foot and eight hundred horſe, he embarked at 
Brunduſium, and landed at Corcyra ; while Phi- 
lip, embarraſſed by the war with Attalus and 
the diſcontents of his own ſubjects, beheld with 
doubt and terror the approach of a new enemy. 
He encamped amidſt the narrow paſſes whers 
the river Arus burſts from the mountains which 
| ſeparate Epirus and Theſſaly. But the ground 
was naturally diſadvantageous to the cloſe and 

Ff 4 long 
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and long order of the phalanx ; his rear was af- 
* faulted by a detachment of the Romans, who 
had explored a ſecret path; and Philip, aban- 


duoning his camp, fled before the victors Gre 


$I. v. o. 556. 


the country of Theſſaly. 

The Etolians, whole ns had 
been ſuſpended by the rival ſtrength 
as the competitors, were determined by the vic- 
tory of Flaminius, and embraced the proſperity 

of Rome. Yet the king of Macedon neither 
ſunk under his late defeat, nor was diſmayed by 


the increaſing numbers of his enemies: In the 


enſuing campaign he collected with diligence a 
ſecond army; and in the neighbourhood of Pheræ 
beheld the approach of the Roman eagles, But 
Philip diſtruſted an encounter in a country em- 
barraſſed by frequent incloſures, and he di- 
rected his march toward Scotuſa, where he had 
eſtabliſned his principal magazines. His deſign 
was penetrated by Flaminius, who by a different 
route preſſed forwards to the ſame object. In 
the firſt day's march, a ridge of hills divided the 
hoſtile armies; the ſecond day a thick fog in- 
volved them in mutual ignorance; but on the 
third, where the broken mountains have ob- 
tained from their ſingular figure the name of Cy- 
nocephalæ, the advanced parties of both gazed 
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encounter was the prelude of a more bloody 
and more deciſive action. The light armed troops 
of Flaminius fled before the horſe and irregu- 
lars of Philip. The mind of Philip was per- 
plexed by the proſpect before him; he was ſen- 
ſible that the mountainous ſituation was unfa- 
vourable to, the efforts of his own forces ; yet 
his doubts were overwhelmed by the ardour of 
his courtiers ; they (exclaimed that the moment 
of victory was now arrived, and urged him to 
improve the advantage. He commanded his pha- 
lanx to advance; but he was ſoon taught to re- 
pent the fatal facility with which he had yielded 
to the intemperate counſels of thoſe who ſur- 
rounded him. The preſence of Flaminius re- 
| ſtored the confidence of the Romans; the ac- 
_ tivity of the legion aſſerted its wonted ſuperio- 
rity over the unweildy ſtrength of the phalanx; 
and Philip haſtily fled. from the diſaſtrous field, 
to accupy the paſſes which un the luxuriant 
valley of Tempe. 4 | 
Two ſucceſſive defeats had fumbled 15 nicks 
ty ſpirit of the Macedonian monarch; he ſued 
for peace, and obtained it from the jealouſy of 
Flaminius. The Roman republic might aſpire. 
to extinguiſh, her enemies; but her generals, in 
the purſuit of victory, . leſt the appoint- 


ment 
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ment of a ſucceſſor might defraud them of the 
glory of terminating a ſucceſsful war. © That 
cc the impatience of Claudius had deferred the fate 
« of Carthage,” was the expreſſion of Scipio; 
and the ſame eager thirſt of fame in Flaminius 
| proved the immediate ſafety of Philip. | | 

Yet the conditions which the Roman 
conſul impoſed were rigorous and hu- 
miliating. The king of Macedon was obliged to 
withdraw his garriſons from every fortreſs in 
Greece, and leave each Grecian city, whether of 
Europe or Aſia, to the full enjoyment of its own 
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independence and ſeparate laws, He was com- 


pelled to ſurrender all his ſhips of war except one 
galley, which from its extraordinary bull was ra- 


ter deſtined for pomp than ſervice; to reduce 


his military eſtabliſhment to five hundred men; 
and entirely to refrain from the uſe of elephants. 

To the Romans themſelves he conſented to re- 
leaſe the captives that he had made; to deliver up 
all deſerters; and to reimburſe them by the pay-- 
ment of one thouſand woot hen expences 


they had incurred. 


Yet the Grecian ſtates which had "ONE the 
ftandard of Rome were not without their ſhare of 
anxiety in the ſucceſs of their ally: The ftrong 
towns of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias had been 
emphatically ſtyled by Philip, the Fetters of Greece ; 
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and if the Roman republic retained theſe in her 
own hands, the Greeks in their ſtruggles had only 
obtained a change of maſters, Their ſuſpicions 
were extinguiſhed by the ſuperior policy of Fla- 
minus. To the commiſſioners whom the ſenate 
had joined with him in framing the conditions of 
peace, he repreſented the infamy which would 

ftain the Roman name in the oppreſſion of her 
unite both Greece and Macedon in an hoſtile 
league with the Syrian monarch, whoſe formida- 
ble preparations already claimed the moſt vigorous 
exertions of the republic. His counſels were ap- 
proved; and at the Iſthmian games, where the 
neighbouring ſtates were aſſembled, the ſplendid 
gift of Liberty to all Greece was ſolemnly pro- 
claimed by a Roman herald: The pure and heart- 

felt acclamations of the multitude ſpoke their 
ſenſe of the ineſtimable blefling; and the future 
ſovereignty of Rome was prepared by her preſent - 
moderation. 

In their treaty with Philip, the . of 
the Romans had been quickened by their jealouſy 
of Antiochus, who, in a proſperous and warlike 
reign, had re- united the ſcattered members of the 
Syrian monarchy; and - whoſe authority was ac- 
knowledged from the extremities 'of Armenia and 
Fee . The 

ſplendour 
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ſplendour of his fortunes had already procured hin 


the title of Great. But unſatisfied with the ex- 
tenſive empire that owned his fway, the crown of 
Egypt had long been the object of his jealouſy or 
his ambition. The infant weakneſs of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, who reigned over that fertile region, 
was favourable to his deſigns; and he had entered 


into a cloſe alliance with the king of Macedon, 
whoſe aſſiſtance or neutrality he had ſecured by a 


promiſe of dividing the royal ſpoil. 


But the progreſs of the Romans rouſed An- 


tiochus from the dreams that he had indulged 


in of uninterrupted conqueſt : In the diſtreſs of 
Philip, he foreſaw his own danger; and he had 


already advanced to the ſhores of the Helleſpont, 
with the ſecret deſign of ſupporting his ally, 


when he received the unwelcome- tidings that 


the war was concluded, and that the king of Ma- 
cedon had been compelled to ſubmit to the ſu- 


perior fortune of Rome. 
While he yet revolved this diſappointment, and 


remained undecided what ſyſtem he ſhould adopt, 


his meditations were interrupted by the remon- 


ſtrances of the Roman deputies. The king of Syria 


had propoſed to reſtore Lyſimachia, a city of 


Thrace, which had been founded by I. yſimachus, 
and to erect it into the capital of a kingdom which 
he deſtined for one of his ſons, This project, with 


the 
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the formidable armaments which he had prepared, 
were urged as the proof of his hoſtile. intentions. 


« We have not,” exclaimed the Romans, reſ- 
ec cued the Greeks: from Philip, to deliver them 


« to Antiochus; and that monarch. was com- 
manded by the; ambaſſadors of the ſenate to re- 
ſtore the towns which he had taken from Ptolemy, 
; . Et gu apes on the CNN 
-The pete were benen off by 2 rumour 
| of che-deinh of Ptolemy ; and Antiochus return- 
ed into Syria, to purſue his enterpriſes againſt 
Egypt. His hopes were blaſted by the: intelligence 
that Ptolemy yet lived; and the attention of: the 
Romans was at the ſame time diverted from the 
king of n r eee 


Terns. 


{The ir e 88 Seien had not 
broken the ſpirits of the Gauls who inhabited the 
countries beyond the Po and the ridge of the 
Apennines; the turbulent natives of Spain had 
riſen in arms; in an unf6rtunate._ engagement 
the pro- conſul Sempronius had loft his army and 
his life; and Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedæmon, 
menaced the tranquillity of Greece. But the 
Gauls were again chaſtiſed on the banks of the 
W an twenty- fiye 
[+ thouſand 
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or were drowned in the ftream ; and in the ſubſe- 
quent conſulate of Marcus Porcius Cato, that ma- 
giſtrate landed in Catalonia, avenged the fate of 
Sempronius, defeated the Spaniards, and reduced 
them. to fubmit again to the Roman yoke. 2 
The intrigues of Nabis were not 
confined to the Etolians, and the ty- 
rant openly boaſted the friendſhip of the kings 
of Macedon and Syria : The former, indeed, yet 
ſmarted from the Roman ſword ; but the latter 
till nouriſhed his hoſtile intentions againſt the 
. miſtreſs of Italy. He had endeavoured to awaken 
the ancient animoſity of Carthage, and had com- 
municated his deſigns to Hannibal; but the Afri- 
can republic was no longer to be animated by 
hope : The Carthaginian ſenate diſcloſed the cor- 
reſpondence to that of Rome; and the ambaſſa- 
dors of the latter were inſtructed to demand as 
their priſoner the celebrated ſon of Amilcar, whoſe 
hereditary enmity they had fo fatally experienced, 
and-whoſe name they ſtill heard with terror. 
A reſolution fo unworthy the magnanimity of 
Rome was in vain oppoſed by the generous elo- 
' quence of Scipio Africanus. But Hannibal had 
already penetrated the deſigns of the Romans, 
and was ſenſible of the envy and abject weakneſs 
olf his own countrymen, From the court of Car- 
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thage he eſcaped to that of Syria; and was re- 
ceived by Antiochus with open arms, and ſoon 
aſſociated to the councils of that monarch. 
To obſerve the motions of Antiochus, com- 
miſſioners were directed by the Roman ſenate to 
proceed to Aſia: Among theſe, ſome hiſtorians 
have mentioned Scipio; nor will the reader poſ- 
ſible reject, without regret, the pleaſing illuſion, 
that the illuſtrious rivals who contended. at Zama, 
F 
une 8 

e en lad draady-inviced; An- 
% Sas LINN” | 
nibal recommended the invaſion of Italy as the 
moſt fatal wound that could be inflicted on the 
Romans. At home,” ſaid he, their force is 
6e ſtill compoſed of diſcordant materials, which 
« will diſſolve when aſſailed. by the hand of an 
« enemy; and the moſt effectual power that can 
« be raiſed up. againſt them is that which may be 
et formed from the ruins of their own empire; 
& but if you allow them to temain in quiet. poſ- 
« ſeſſion of Italy, their reſources are endleſs, and 
« their ſtrength irreſiſtible.” To execute this ha- 
zardous enterpriſe he demanded only one hundred 
gallies, ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horle ; 
but the courtiers of Antiochus dreaded the aſcen- 
dancy of Hannibal; they inſinuated to the jealous 
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moniirch his frequent ne wih the Roman 
commiſſioners, and a tranſient Tuſpiciva' e 
the confidence of Antiochus. 

His diftruſt could'not elude the penetration of 
Hannibal ; the indignation of the Carthaginian 
leader was expreſſed in his manly addreſs to the 


"3 king of Syria. When ſcarce nine years old I 


« ſolemnly ſwore,” at the command of my father 
4 Amilcar, to remain the irreconcileable - enemy 
% of Rome; and my obſervance of this ſacred 
<« obligation has been atteſted in thirty- ſix years of 
cc inceſſant war. une AG ee 
quit my country, the moment ſhe was com- 
E pelled to ſubſcribe a peace with. her imperious 

* rival: It is this that has brought me a fugitive 
« to Syria; and, impelled by the ſame vow, I am 
tc determined to ſeek, in the remoteſt regions of 


. the earth, the enemies of Rome. I hate the 


« Romans, and am hated by them. If war with 
« them is your determination, reckon Hannibal 
te among the firmeſt of yaur friends; but if your 
© mind inclines to court their alliance, e 
de ſeek ſome other counſellor than met 
The doubts of Antiochus were effaced or 0. 
pended; yet the counſels of the miniſters of Syria 
prevailed over the experience of Hannibal; and 
ſor the immediate recovery of Greece, the king 
embarked for Europe with ten thouſand foot, ſome - 
elephants, and a body of horſe. 


The 
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- The-Romans were not indifferent to the motions 
of fo powerful an adverſary ; and the formidable 
'name of Hannibal was ſufficient to ſtimulate them 
to the moſt vigorous exertionz. A conſiderable 
| fleet and army were entruſted to the conſul Aci- 
lius Glabrio; the rigid Cato, as a legionary - tri- 
bune, ſerved beneath his banner; and his forces 
were ſwelled by thoſe of the king of Macedon, - 
who conſidered the preſence of Antiochus in 
Greece as more dangerous than eren that of a 
Roman conſul, | 
Neither the manly counſels nor er- vi . 
ample of the Carthaginian leader. could 
animate the effeminate king of Syria; unworthy 
of the name of Great, Antiochus, during the win- 
ter, repoſed at Chalcis in the arms of a Grecian 
beauty. But his amorous enjoyments were in- 
terrupted by the progreis of the Romans and Ma- 
 cedonians ; their confederate forces had already 
over-run the country of Theſſaly; and to protect 
the cities of Etolia, Antiochus advanced from 
Chalcis, and occupied the celebrated ſtraits of 
 Thermopyle, . 

Three hundred Spartans, when Sparta l 
the air of virtuous poverty and freedom, had 
checked at Thermopylæ the myriads of Xerxes, 
and in their death immortalized the name of Le- 
onidas. But the ſoſt and luxurious natives of the 
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Faſt were incapable | of imitating the hardy patri- 
 otiſn'of the warriors of Lacedzmon; Antiochus 
was ſcarcely attacked before he baſely yielded to 
is fears: He abandoned his $ army to the rage of 


the victors; accompanied only by five hundred 
horſe he fled to Chaltis ; and no longer believing | 


himſelf ſecure in Europe, paſſed over to Aſia. 


He was ſoon taught that ſeas and 
mountains were but feeble barriers to . 


: the enterpriling genius of Rome. The ſenate de- 


termined to transfer the war to Aſia; and they 
commiſſioned' the conſul Lucius Cornelius Scipio 


to humble the pride of Antiochus. The kindred 
emulation of Lucius might be inflamed by the 
ö preſence of the illuſtrious Africanus, Who ſerved 


as his lieutenant ; and the two brothers embarking 
at Brunduſtum, landed at Apollonia ; received the 


command of the army from Acilius, and directed 
their march through Macedon and Thrace to 5 the 


ſhores of the Helleſpont. 

The king of Syria had confided i in the flattet- 
ing language of | his courtiers, that the Romans 
would never preſume to follow into Aſia; but 
no ſooner was he aſſured of their deſigns, than he 


prepared to conteſt the important ſovereignty of 
the ſea. The fleet of Rome was joined by the 
ſquadrons of Rhodes and Carthage; and near the 
6 9 of Ionia, the admiral of Antiochus \ was com- 


pelled 
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pelled to yield to the ſuperior ſkill or force f 
the confederates; of eighty- nine ſhips, forty-t wo- 
were taken or deſtroyed; and the reſt with diffi- 

cuky eſcaped to the friendly port of Epheſus.  - 

Antiochus was no ſooner informed of the de- 
feat: of his fleet, than he wichdrew his garrifons 
from” Lyfitnachia, on the iſthmus of Cherſoneſus, 
and from the fortreſſes of Seſtos and Abydos, 
which eommanded the paſſage of the Helleſpont: 
The Romans paſſed the ſtraits without oppoſi- 
tien, and advanced to the mountains of Sipylus, 
where the king of Syria had aſſembled i forces 
to contend for the ſovereignty of - Aſia.» 

The indiſpoſition or magnanimity of Aficabus 
withdrew him from die Roman camp; and he 
ed to his brother the luſtre of a victory, 
Wich had he been preſent might have been at- 
ttibuted to his ſager counſels or more auſpicious 
fortune. The ardeur of Lucius was not repreſ- 
ſed by the ſtrong” poſt which Antiochus had 
choſen: The - feeble hoſt of Syria was broken 
and diſperſed by the hardy legions of Rome; their 
intrenchments were forced; the avarieb of the 
victors was gluttecd by the ſpoil; and the armed 
-chatiots, the horſes, and elephants, with their golden 
harneſs, wete n. n the crlomph of | 
The importond olics of Thyatira, Sardis, and 

<5 Magneſia, 
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Magneſia, ſoon after opened their gates to the 
Romans; and Antiochus himſelf, - by! a ſubmiſ- 
ſive meſſage from Apamea, acknowledged him- 
ſelf. vanquiſhed, and ſued for peace. 
The conceſſions on which his preſumption w was 
oodles; were dictated by Scipio. The Syrian 
monarch agreed to reſign his pretenſions in Eu- 
rope, and to contract the boundaries of his king- 
dom in Aſia within the mountains of Taurus; 
to indemnify the Romans for the expences they 
had incurred by the payment of five thouſand 
talents; and to ſatisf/ the claims of Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, by the ſum of four hundred 
talents,” which that prince aſſerted n father had 
lent to the Wr of Syria. ; 
Of the territories wreſted from. 
Antiochus, the provinces of Caria 
and Lycia, bounded on the eaſt by the winding 
ſtream of the Meander, were aſſigned to the re- 
5 public of Rhodes; the reſt; which compriſed Ly- 
caonia, the two Phrygias, and Myſias, were trans- 
ferred to Eumenes ; and the king of Pergamus 
was indulged in his claim of tribute over thoſe 
cities of Aſiatic Greece, which had formerly ac- 
 knowledged his authority; while the vanquiſhed 
- Antiochus was compelled to renounce thoſe grate- 
ful marks of ſovereignty, which he had once ex- 
| torted from the Greeks of 2 Fre 
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The victory of Sipylus was attended with the 
ſame recampenſe as that of Aſia; and with the 
ſplendid honours of triumph, the ambition of Lu- 
cius Scipio was gratified by the ſurname of Aa- 
ticus. The flight of Antiochus had expoſed his 
allies to the arms and indignation of the Romans. ' 
The tyrant Nabis had been compelled by Fla- 
minius to ſubſcribe a treaty of peace, and ſoon 
after fell a victim to the perfidy of the Etolians. 
But the latter ſtill endeavoured to animate the 
ſtates of Greece againſt the encroaching ſpirit of 
Rome: Diſtracted in their councils, and defſti. 
tute of allies, they ſunk in the unequal con- 
teſt ; Ambracia, the former capital of Pyrrhus, . 
and which had been . enriched by the ſpoils of 
his conqueſts, was taken and pillaged by the 
Romans; and the Etolians, diſcouraged by the 
fate of that city, condeſcended to ſolicit peace. 
They were pardoned, on condition that they 
ſhould not allow the troops of any people at 
war with the Romans to paſs through their 
country; that they ſhould conſider the allies or 
enemies of Rome as their own; and that they 
ſhould. pay five hundred talents Wy: Das: 
the expences of the war. e Dich 

The kindred arms os Wines MITE, 

and Afiaticus had triumphed over the 06.008 
"_ enemies of their country, but they them- 
G 83 | ſelves 
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ſelves were oppreſſed by the envy and ingratitude 
of the people whom they had ſaved, The for- 
mer was accuſed of having embezzled the pub- 
lic money, and of having received bribes from 
Antiochus : A day was appointed to anſwer to 
this charge; but Publius, inſtead of deſcending 
to defend himſelf, exclaimed, « On this day I 
gained the battle Zama; let us haſten to the 
'< capitol, and return thanks to the gods for the 
« victories I have procured the republic.“ The 
multitude were ſtruck with admiration, and fol- 
lowed the conqueror of Hannibal; but the ma- 
lice of his proſecutors , was fuſpended and not 
extinguiſhed ; / they rd their accuſations, 
and demanded his accounts. The indignant Aﬀri- 
canus, in the preſence of the people, tore the 
ſcroll, the teſtimony of his integrity; he retired 
to a voluntary exile on the coaſt of Campania ; 
and his laſt breath, about three years afterwards, 
expreſſed his deep reſentment of _ 1 
of Rome. 
Aſiaticus, who „ ths Gun 
culition; leſs magnanimous or more © conſcious 
of innocence, ſubmitted himſelf to a public trial, 
and was declared guilty .of having received from 
Antiochus fix thouſand pounds of gold and four 
hundred of ſilver; he was only preſerved from 
the diſgrace of N by the generous 
| | interpoſition 
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interpoſition of the tribune Tiberius Gracchus, who 
though the avowed enemy of the -Scipios, revered _ . 
and protected the defenders of his country. 1 
effects of Aſiaticus were however confiſcated; 
nothing was found among them that could 72 | 
ſibly be brought from Aſia; and Rome ſoon af- 
ter acknowledged the integrity, and endeavoured 
to heal the wounds that ſhe had inflicted on 
her injured general. 

. The fate of the Scipios reveals the 
ingratitude of Rome ; and her vindic- _ | 
tive ſpirit was diſplayed in her implacable per- 
ſecution of Hannibal. In the late treaty of peace 
with the Romans, the king of Syria had baſely 
conſented to deliver up that illuſtrious fugitive: 
But his intentions had not eluded the pene- 


. 


tration of Hannibal; and the Carthaginian leader, 


after having expoſed. his miſery to the various 
ſtares of Aſia, found a tranſient aſylum in the 
court ef Pruſias, king of Bithynia, That mo- 
narch dreaded more the reſentment of the Ro- 
mans, than the diſgrace of violating the laws of 
hoſpitality ; he yielded to the menaces of Flami- 
nius, who had been commiſſioned by the ſenate to . 
demand their ancient enemy; and the reſidence 
of Hannibal was already inveſted by the royal 
guards. But the ſon of Amilcar ſcorned to be 
_ to the inſults of a people who had for- 


G4 wech 
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merly trembled at his name; with a mournful 
preſage he had already prepared the laſt reſource 
of poiſon: Let us,“ ſaid he, © deliver Rome 
ce from her terrors, ſince ſhe has not patience to 
de wait for the death of an old man like me ; nor | 
« will the victory of Flaminius over an enemy 
te unarmed and betrayed endear his reputation to 
ce poſterity.” With a ſteady countenance he ex- 
hauſted the deadly bowl; and welcomed the laſt 
pangs of nature with a dignity and compoſure 
worthy the victor of T rebia, of Thrafymene, 
and of Ca. 


F 
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+ Chapter. the Seventeenth, 


WARS WITH THE CELTIBERIANS, THE LIGURI- 
Aus, AND THE ISTRIANS, — CONDUCT-OF n- 
LIP, KING. OF MACEDON, — HOSTILE PREPAR= 
| ATIONS, — DISSENSIONS. OF HIS SONS, — EXE- 
curiox or DEMETRIUS. — DEATH or m- 
LIP, — SUCCESSION or PERSES, — HE IS AC» 
_ KNOWLEDGED BY THE ROMANS, — INCURS 
+ THEIR JEALOUSY,—-COMPLAINTS or EUMENES, 
KING OF PERGAMUS, AGAINST PERSES, — Ar- 
' TEMPT OF PERSES To ASSASINATE EUMENES, 
- THE'ROMANS DECLARE WAR AGAINST PER= 
SES, — DISPOSITION OF THE. / NEIGHBOURING 
| POWERS, — ADVANTAGES/GAINED BY PERSES.. 
— HE SOLICITS IN VAIN FOR PEACE, —/CON= 
STANCY OF "THE, ROMANS. — CAMPAIGN IN 
THESSALY UNDER HOSTILIUS, — 1N | ILLYRI- 
CUM: UNDER APPIUS CLAUDIUS, — APPOINT= £4 
MENT OF QUINFUS MARCIUS, —— PENETRATES | 
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INTO MACEDON. — COMPELLED TO RETIRE 
BY TAM IX E. — ZZMILIUS PAULUS 18s CHOSEN 
CONSUL. — IMPRUDENCE AND - PERFIDY OF 

PERSES, — CONQUEST OF ILLYRICUM BY THE . 
PRATOR ANICIUS, — BATTLE OF PYDNA, — 
PERSES FLIES TO SAMOTHRAGE. — SURREN- 
DERS TO AMILIUS. — HIS FATE, — DIVISION 

or MACEDON, | 5 


— 
— — 


FROM the death of Harnidal, 
during eight fucceffive years, the at- 
tention of the Romans was directed to the ſa- 
vage nations which inhabited the peninſula of 
Spain, and the tribes of Gauls which had ſettled 
in Italy along the banks of the Po, or the ridge 
of the Apennines; the reftleſs levity of theſe 
darbarians frequently interrupted the tranquillity 
of the republic, and provoked their own chaſ- 
tifement ; and the Celtiberians, the Ligurians, 
and the Iftrians furniſhed the honours of triumph 


v. e. 579, 578. 


to the conſuls Fulvius Flaccus, Claudius — 
and Sempronius Gracchus. 

A more important and extenſive theatre ſoon 
ROPER itſelf to the ambition of Rome: The 
king of Macedon had felt and dreaded the arms 
1 that formidable * ; and though the 

enmity 
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enmity or jealouſy of Philip was unimpaired, he 
was too ſenſible of his own inferiority, to court 
immediate deſtruction in the unequal conteſt; 
He had extended his negociations to the Baſ- 
tarnæ, an hardy race of barbarians who dwelt 
beyond the broad ſtream of the Danube; he had 
reſtored the diſcipline of his troops in frequent 


encounters with the neighbouring hordes of 


Thrace; and he awaited impatiently an oppor- 
tunity, openly to avow that reſentment which 
raged with increaſe of violence from the art 
and care” with which he was conſtrained to con- 
ceal it. 
But the ambitious inthe! of Philip were 
clouded by . domeſtic diſſenſion, and his hoſtile 
deſigns were diſſolved by the ſtroke of death. 
His two ſons, Perſes and Demetrius, diſcovered 
almoſt from their infancy a fixed and implacable 
antipathy to each other: The elder, with the 
crown, promiſed to inherit the Hatred of his fa- 
| ther to Rome ; the- younger, who had reſided 
in that city as an hoſtage, had been indulged 
in and was enamoured of the converſation of 
the Scipio's, and openly and too imprudently 
expreſſed his admiration of thoſe virtues which 
had ſhaken the throne of Macedon, His un- 
guarded diſeourſe had already awakened the jea- 
louſy of Philip; the frauds of Perſes inflamed 
the 
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the fiſpicions of the monarch ; à treaſonable 
correſpondence between Flaminius and Deme- - 
trius was forged with fatal art, and diſcloſed 


with well-feigned reluctance z and Philip, when 
he ſigned the irrevocable mandate of death, might 


probably exult in the idea, that he had fulfilled | 


the duties of a king when he ſacrificed the feel- 
ings of a father. He too late diſcovered his un- 
happy error; and his laſt moments were embit- 
tered by the guilt of Perſes, and the ene 75 


proſperity of Rome. 


His death devolved the crown of Macedon 


on the head of Perſes; and though Rome re- 


garded with ſecret averſion, a prince ſtained with 


the blood of his brother, whoſe only crime was 
his friendſhip to her; yet, deſtitute of any im- 


mediate pretence for hoſtilities, ſhe conſented 


to acknowledge the royal ſucceſſion of Perſes. 
The firſt years of the new reign were occupied 
in the ſame meaſures as had employed the laſt 
| hours of Philip; the attention of Perſes was 


devoted to the increaſe of his revenue and the 


diſeipline of his army; he confirmed the former 
alliance with the Baſtarnæ; purchaſed the friend- 
ſhip of the hardes of Thrace ; courted the A- 


chæan league; and endeavoured to revive the 
broken ſpirits and ancient enmity of Carthage. 
The bounty of . had kindled the 


hopes 


0. 


: 
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hopes of the Baſtarnæ; and the en ea 
ger for ſpoil. and impatient of delay, anticipated 

. the deſigns of Perſes, and already ravaged the 
feldes of Dardania. The ſuppliant Dardans im- 
plored the protection of Rome, and revealed 


the ſecret league of the invaders, by adding that 


they leſs dreaded, the arms. of the Baſtarnæ 
than thoſe of Perſes, who had excited their ra- 
pacious fury :: Yet the ambaſſadors of the king 
of Macedon were permitted to juſtify their maſ- _ 
ter before the Roman ſenate ;: they denied in his 
name all connection with the Baſtarnz, and were 
diſmiſſed with an admonition which proclaimed | 
the ſuſpicions of the afſembly; © that Perſes 
et ſhould be careful not to infringe the treaty 
* he had concluded with the * re- 
public. 1 
| To penetrate thei intentions of that vi com PE 
monarch, ambaſſadors had been dif- 
| patched to the coaſt of Macedon; and on their 
return had reported that Perſes was undoubtedly 
preparing for war, and would, ſoon take the 
field. A ſecond deputation with the ſame object 
was compoſed of. five ſenators, whoſe dignity - and 
experience might command the reſpect of the 
Macedonian king, and guide the determination 
of the Roman ſenate. | 
While 12 report of theſe was anxiouſly. ex- 
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pected, th jealouſy ef Rome was iniflatned: by 
the preſence of Eumenes, king of Pergatnus | 
That prince already foreſuw the approaching rüp- 


ture between Rome and Macedon ; and by adopt- 5 


ing the inclinations of the 'fortner, he flattered 
| kinſelf that he tmight"obtain from her Hberafiry 


55 as arnple a ſhare of the ſpoils of Perfes, as he Had 


lately acquitted of thoſe of Antiochus. In a full 
5 meeting of the ſenate, he declared the object of 
| his journey had been ſolely to warn that affent- 
bly of the hoſtile intentions of the king of Ma- 
. cedon: He deſcribed in glowing colours his 
dangerous intrigues ; and His formidable 
parations at home. 1 marriage wich the 
daughter of Seleucus, the ſon and fucceſſof of 
Antiochus the Great; his alliance with Pruſias, 
king of Bithynia, on whom he had beſtowed the 
hand of his fiſter ; his treaties with the Buzotians 
and Etolians; and his inttigues with the ſtates 
of Greece, which compoſed the Achæan league. 
Nor is it alone, exclaimed he, on foreign 
* * forces and alliances that Perſes relies: An 
e army of thitty thouſand infantry and five thou- 
c ſand cavalry, ſeverely diſciplined,. and Inipa- 
ve tient to ſignalize their proweſs in the field; 
t magazines ſufficient to maintain a ten years 
« war; a treaſury capable of defraying the ex- 
ee pences of ten Gogland mercenaries during the 
$ cc fame 


15 
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' & ſame period; and arms to equip the innumer- 
«able tribes of Thrace, who are ready to iſe 
cc at his command, atteſt the hoſtile deſigns of 
t Perſes, and proclaim the magnitude of your 
« on danger.” 
The diſpoſition of the Gals Chſbre 4 fe- 
vourable reception to the repreſentation of Eu- 
menes; yet while the king of Pergamus exulted 
in the ſucceſs of his policy, he had nearly fallen 
a victim to the vengeance of the prince whoſe 
deſtruction he meditated, and whoſe dominions 
he alteady in imagination divided. As he turned 
aſide in his return to his own kingdom, to facri_ 
fice to Apollo at the ſhrine of Delphos, he was 
attacked by a band of aſſaſſins, whom the gold 
of Perſes had ſtimulated to the atrocious en- 
terpriſe. In a narrow paſs Eumenes was ftunned, 
and one of his attendants cruſhed by che pon 
derous fragments which were rolled from a neigh- 
bouring height: The rumour of his death was 
ſpread and received through the different ſtates 
and cities of Aſia; but the cohfuſion of the af- 
faſfins had left their crime imperfect; and the 
ambition and amorous paſſion of his brother At- 
talus, who aſpired to the throne and bed of Eu- 
menes, were repreſſed by the unexpected and un- 
welcome appearance of the king of Pergamus. 
With greater magnanimity, though not with 
n | | bs more 
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more ſincerity, Perſes had declared by his amba#- 
| ſador to the "ſons of Rome, That he earneſtly 
Ja! wiſhed for the confidence of that aſſembly, 
« when he. aſſured them, that he had neither 
te by words or actions given them any cauſe to 
« regard him as an enemy; but if they were 
& determined to ſeek a pretence for hoſtilities, 
ce that he wanted neither means nor reſolution to 
ec defend himſelf; and that the chance of war 
Ws was equal, but the event yncertain. MEIN, 
v ©. a. That chance the Romans were al- 
| ready determined to hazard. The at- 
tempt « on Eumenes might. ſerve to excite the in- 
dignation of the multitude, but the luſt of do- 
minion was the ſecret and ruling motive. of the 
| ſenate: On the motion of the - conſuls Publius 
Licinius Craſſus and Caſſius Longinus, war was 
| declared againſt Perſes; and the preparations of 
che republic were ſuitable to the ee and 
h of the enterpriſe. 1 
Although the Romans, when they lad to 
carry their arms into Macedon, were engaged 
in no open hoſtilities with. any other powerful 
neighbour, and were encouraged by. the re- 
membrance of their ſucceſſes againſt Philip; yet 
they · could not be ignorant that the ſurrounding 
ſtates regarded them rather with terror than af- 
bection; 1 that the kingdom with which they 
| | were 
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were to contend had once glyen laws te Greece 
and Aſla. The pretor Caius Sicinius had been 
eatly directed to. pals: into Epirus; and by the 
poſſeſion of Apollonia, to ſecure their ready 
acceſs to that coaſt * New levies were commanded. 


| to be dilignndy raiſed ;.- and -owdlye_choafand le. 


gionaries, with ſixteen thouſand confederates, were 
aſſigned to Licinius, n whom ae invaſion of 
Macedon had been allotted. A 

After having yainly nin edi che) 
reſentment of the Romans: by. profeſſions: of ami- 
ty, the: king of Macedon appealed to the juſtice: 
publics. He urged the inſatiste ambition of 


Rome, which advanced from conqueſt to con- 


queſt; | he deſeribed himſelf as the only power 
_ capable of oppbſing her encroaclüng ſpirit; and 
he called upon them to join with Him it vindi - 
cating their independence, and rejotling the _ 
ters -which-her- arrogance: prepared to impoſe. 
- Hts. addreſs was univerſally felt and ately 
acknowledged. - The kings of Syria, of Egypt; 
neutrality ; the Rhodians were deterred by fear 
from aſſiſting with their ſquadrons the cauſe of 
Perſes : But the Beeotians and Hlyrians openly 
embraced his party; and eren Eumenes is ſup⸗ 
e and to have regretted his 

Vol. I. e own 
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oun itpprudenee, which expoſed him to the vie- 
torious reſentment of Perſes, or reduced him to 


a ſervile dependence on Rome. His 0 
to the king of Macedon confirmed his former 
inclinations - and the 1 the man prevailed: 
over the feelings of the king. Wich Eumenes, the 
Carthaginians, and and Maſiniſſa king of Numidia, 
vied in profeſſions of zeal for the Roman re- 
public, and in liberal offers of PER ad ue 
ſions, and of men and of horſes. | 
Two thouſand Ligurians had been Alured by: 
the gold of Rome to join the arms of the re- 
public and Perſes, who had truſted to à truce: 
which he had lately negociated,” was ſurpriſed by 
the intelligence that Licinius had diſembarkedꝭ his 
army at Apollomia. He drew together his forces, 
which amounted to forty thouſand native troops, 
who preſerved the ſorm and diſcipline of the pha- 
lanx, and which were ſupportetl by numerous 
bodies of irregulars from the warlike tribes of 
Thrace. Inſtead of 'awaiting the attack of the 
Romans, he boldly paſſed the frontiers of Mace- 
donia, and advanced to meet them in the fields of 
Theſſaly: He was received into Elatia and 
Gompi, which command the ſtraits of Tempe; 
and pitched his camp at eee 0 
eee Mount Oſſ a. 22 10.3 
"The Romans, Wü er 2715 baue, _ bio- 
arg. : ther 
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ther of Eumenes, and commanded by Licinius; 
had from Apollonia directed their march through 


Theſſaly; traverſed the ſtream of Penæus, and 


eſtabliſned their quarters at Scia, about twelve 
miles from thoſe of their enemy. To draw them 
from this advantageous poſt, Perſes extended his 
devaſtations over the adjacent territory of Pheræ; 
diſappointed in this deſign, he ſuddenly preſented 
| himſelf, at the head of the light- armed infantry 
and cavalry, before the camp. of Licinius. The 
conſul, while he remained within his intrench- 
ments with the ſtrength of his legions, oppoſed 
to Perſes his more active bands of auxiliaries : But 
theſe were driven back to their works with con- 
fiderable ſlaughter; and the king of Macedon 
might well exult in his firſt eſſay in arms; ſince 
ſcarce threeſcore of his followers periſhed in an 
action which was 5 to Jo two 1 
Romans. 20 

The victory of Perſes WAS | acknonledged bs 
the fears of Licinius, who repaſſed the river 
Penzus, diligently fortified his camp, and kept 
cloſe within his intrenchments. The conduct of 
the king of Macedon has been arraigned in not 
ſeizing the moment of ſucceſs, and leading his 


phalanx to a deciſive charge : hut the cloſe order 5 


of that body was ill calculated for the nature of 
the ſervice ; It muſt have been entangled and 


HBAs: broken 


or expe peace.” 


the king of Macedon to more ignominious con- 
ditions than were preſcribed in the moment of 
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broken by the works of the Romans; and the 


example of Philip, and the defeat of Cyno- 


a e vv OA g , ea 


| | mind of Perſes. 


In the renewal of neyutiation;/ the king” of 
Macedon might naturally expect to derive ſome 
advantage from his recent ſucceſs. He was diſ- 
appointed by the magnanimity of the Roman ſe- | 


nate, who aſſerting their former reputation for 


conſtancy, declared, * that Perſes muſt ſurrender 
© himſelf and his kingdom to . nn 


- 'Themoft dififiings W tees coals not ſubje& 


victory; and if the language of peace, and the 
offer of tribute, had revealed the diſtruſt of that 
prince in the future events of war; yet his al- 


lies could not but acknowledge his moderation, 
and behold with ſecret terror the intolerant ſpirit 


In the enfuing campaign ths Renan 
legions were led by the conſul Hoſti- 
kus ad who, in two ſueceſſive attempts 
to penetrate into Macedon, was firſt defeated near 
Elimza by Perſes, and afterwards compelled to 


v. c. 25 


Yield to the natural obſtacles of the Cambunian 


mountains. 
Nor 
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Nor was his colleague Appius Claudius more 


| ſucceſsful in his enterpriſes on the fide of Illyri» - 


cum; he was repulſed before Uſcana, a'town on 
the confines of Macedon; and although the in- 
_ habitants yielded at length to the perſeverance of 
Appius, yet Uſcana was ſoon afterwards retaken 
by Perſes, who ſwept the neighbouring garri- 
ſons, reduced four thouſand Romans to captivity, 
alarmed by his prefence Etolia, and received'on 
his return the welcome intelligence-that Appius 
had been routed in a general engagement tes 
forces of Macedon. 

In the progreſs of the war Rome had ,, . . 
hitherto experienced only a ſeries of 
defeats and diſappointments; but ſhe derived no 
inconſiderable conſolation from the reflection that 
theſe were rather to be attributed to the inca- 
pacity of her generals, than the inferiority of her 
forces; and her hopes were reſtored by the ap- 
pointment of Quintus Marcius Philippus to the 
dignity of conſul. With a conſiderable rein- 
forcement Marcius aſſumed the command of 
the army at Pharſalus ; and undiſmayed by the 
failures of Hoſtilius, prepared to penetrate into 
. Macedon. The attention of Perſes was dif- 
tracted by the equivocal motions of his adver- 
ſary; he ſeparated his army into three divi- 


ſions, to guard the paſſes by Pythium, through 


H h 3 the 
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the  Cambunian mountains, and . the 8 bd 
the lake Aſculis. 

The latter route was treferred by the Ro- 
mans; yet in the proſecution of it, they encoun- 
tered difficulties which could only be ſurmounted 
by their admirable. patience. and fartityde. A. 
Roman legion was taught to advance, in about 
ſix hours, near twenty miles; and ſome idea of 
the badneſs of the roads may be formed from the 
circumſtance that two days were conſumed in a 
laborious march of ſcarce fiſteen miles. Nor 
| were they oppoſed with leſs perſeverance by the 

valour of the Macedonjans, who had been poſted. 
to guard the paſſage ; and in three conflicts, each 
army returned to its own camp. without having 
obtained oyer their adverſaries any deciſiye ade L 
vantage. l 

The addreſs of Martins at low cluded the 
vigilance of Hippias, the Macedonian general; 
he explored new paths, which from their crag- 

gy aſpect had hitherto been deemed impracti- 
505 and the inceſſant labour of the legions 
vanquiſhed the obſtacles of nature: Their toils 
were rewarded by the plenty of the fields which 
ſurround Heracleum ; and they, approached the 
camp of Perſes, which occupied the ſtrong poſt 
of Dium, that from the foot of the mountain 
Olympus beholds the i and the Plains of _ 
Theſſaly. EM 
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The conduct of the king of Macedon had hi- 
therto neither ſubje&ed him to the pity of his 
friends nor the deriſion of his enemies; and with 
ſome degree of ſincerity his ſubjects might have 
applauded his vigour and his prudence; But from 
the moment that he was informed that Marcius 
had ſurmounted the heights of Heracleum, every 
faculty ſeems to have been ſuſpended by terror 


and aſtoniſiment. He exclaimed, that be was 


« vanguiſhed without fighting ;” abandoned Dium 
in diſorder; commanded his naval ſtores at Theſ- 
ſalonica to be deſtroyed, and his treaſures at Pella 
to be thrown into the ſea; and, impelled by his 
frantic fears, acted as if the Romans had been al- 
ready at the gates of thoſe important cities. | 
Vet the ſituation of Marcius was ſcarce more 
enviable than that of Perſes: He had indeed, by 
the diſgraceful flight of that monarch, penetrated 
into Macedon, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Dium; 
but he ſtruggled in vain againſt the preſſure of 
famine; he was compelled to evacuate his con- 
queſts with the ſame rapidity as he had made 
them; and at the end of the third campaign, ; 
though the reputation of Perſes was diminiſh- 
ed, his territories might be conſidered as 15 
entire. 
Three years of diſappointment might v. o. 1h 
haye inflamed the impatience, but had _ 
H h 4 80 not 
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not exhauſted the fortitude of Rome; and the 
diſcernment of her | citizens raiſed to the digs 
nity. of conſul Lucius Emilius Paulus, de- 
ſcended from the conſul of the ſame” name, 
who had ſcorned to ſurvive the defeat of Can- 


he; but who, with the magnanimity of his fa- 
wer, was dern to more auſpicious: fortune, 


Nine campaighs in Spain had formed Amilius 
to war; and at fixty years he retdined the ardour 
of youth tempered by the experience of age. 
Inſtead of waſting the moments in indeciſive 


| enterpriſes, he preſſed towards the ſtream of the 


Enipeus, the banks of which were cocupicd/ by 
the camp of Perſess. 

If <e'#hoae-of: atadtd-wey fubvertes by 
the arms of the Romans, the foundations: of it 
were at leaſt looſened by the folly and perfidy 
of its poſſeſſor. The zeal of a'rhiniſter of Perſes 
which that monarch had commanded to be 
| thrown ipto the ſea; but his officious ſervices 
reproved the imprudence of his maſter ; and the 
king of Macedon endeavoured to extinguiſh 


the remembrance of his own miſconduct by the 
death of him whoſe diligence had in part re- 
paired it. He had again allured the Baſtarne 
from the ſhores of the Danube; but he de- 
frauded them of the recompenſe that he had ſti- 
pulated ; and in the moment when their robuſt 
courage 
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courage might have fixed the ſceptre in his 
hand, he ſuffered them to retire indignant at 
his treachery, 'Three hundred talents had been 
promiſed as the immediate reward for the aſſiſt · 
ance of Gentius, king of Illyricum; but no 
implacable vengeance of the Romans by the 
murder of their ambaſſadors, than Perſes with 
held the treaſure that had prompted the crime 
of the royal aſſaſſin. Let the guilt of Gen- 
tivs excluded him from pity; the pretor A- 
- ticius entered Illyricum with a formidable ar- 
Scodra ; and in thirty days terminated the Illyrian - 
war by the reduction of that. * and by the 
captivity of Gentius. 
The approach of Aimilius revived-or end | 
| thoſe tertors which the king of Macedon had felt 
on the appearance of Marcius. The broad chan- 
nel of the Enipeus, which in winter was ſwelled 
by torrents from the neighbouring - mountains, 
was contracted in ſummer to a ſhallow ſtream z 
the light-armed troops of the Romans readily 
forded the river; and while the attention of the 
Macedonians was directed to theſe, their rear was 
; affailed by a detachment which, under the conduct 
of Scipio Naſica, had climbed the ſummits of O- 
lympus. The camp of Perſes was filled with con- 
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ſuſion and flaughter; and the king, 8 
retreat to Pydna, on the banks of the Alicmon, 
opened to Emilius an eee pallage:i into the 

heart of Macedon. | 
Near the walls of - Pydna, Perſes collected his U 
| ſcattered forces, and prepared, in a general en- 

gagement, to decide his future fortunes. A 
ſpacious plain preſented a proper theatre for the 
ſolid ſtrength and compact order of the phalanx, 
which, for the laſt time, was to be oppoſed to the 
activity of the Roman legions; and as Emilius 


ruſhed to the encounter, his impatience. was 


checked by the formidable appearance of ſixteen 
ranks of protended ſpears, wedged together in 
the cloſeſt array. His conduct confeſſed his 
apprehenſions; he reſiſted the more daring ſolici- 
tations of his ſon-in-law Scipio; commanded the 
legions. to halt; and though he diſdained to re- 
tire, while the . foremoſt ranks remained under 
arms, the rear was employed in conſtructing in- 
trenchments and ſecuring che camp by a deep 
— and lofty rampart. „ 
While Emilius waited for a more W 
opportunity of attacking an enemy whoſe front 
ſeemed impervious to the Roman ſword, his 
wiſhes were gratified by an incident as trifling 
in itſelf as it was important in its conſequences. 
A horſe "Ines broke looſe from the camp-of 
} | the / 
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the Romans, Aled from his purſuers towards 
that of the Macedonians, who advanced to ſeize 
him, Each party was ſupported by ſucceſſive 
detachments from their reſpective camps; and 
'a conflict, which had been commenced for a 
ſorry animal, was terminated by a battle which 
decided the fate I the wealthy Sogn of Ma- 
cedon... 

The ground was n to the order of 
che phalanx; the Macedonians withſtood the 
firſt ſhock of the Roman legions; and for ſome 
minutes the hopes of Æmilius were clouded by 
deſpair: But that compact body, which was ca- ; 
pable of reſiſting. every attack, was ill adapted to 
improve the moment of ſucceſs. As the Mace- 
donians advanced, their files were extended, and 
their ranks were gradually widened : The legi- 
ons charged in ſmall battalions ; ; and once hav- 
ing penetrated within the lines of their adyer- 
faries, the long pikes of the latter proved uſeleſs ; 
their unweildy weapons fell from their hands; 
their rout became univerſal twenty thouſand pe- 
riſned by the Roman ſword, and five thouſand 
were reſerved in chains to e the triumph of 
the, victor. 

| From the diſaſtrous field py. Pydna, Perſes 
haſtened to his capital of Pella; thence, with his 
children and treaſures, he continued his ſhameful _ 
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and precipitate flight to Amphipolis ; embark- 
ed on board ſome veſſels which had been col- 
lected in the river Strymon ; and ſought an igno- 
minious afylum in the conſecrated iſland of 84 
mothrace. 
„e Macedonians ſoon were perſuaded to ab- 

jure the fortunes of a prince who had baſely de- 
ſerted them, and to acknowledge the authority 
of the conqueror; and Emilius, who ſtill con- 
ſidered his victory as imperfe& while Perſes was 
free, diſpatched the prætor Octavius with the 
- Roman fleet to occupy the ports of the iſland of 
Samothrace. Stripped of his treaſure by the fraud 


cot one of his attendants, deſerted by the reſt, 


and deſpiſed by a people whoſe protection he had 
ſought, the mind of Perſes was humbled to the 
mournful miſery of his ſituation; he conſented 
to debaſe the pride of royalty by the fetters of 
ſlavery ; he yielded himſelf with his fon to Oc- 
| tayius; was conveyed to Macedon, and proſ- 
trated himſelf at the feet of Emilius. The 
genefous conſul raiſed him from the ground, 
and ſoothed his terrors with expreſſions of kind- 

neſs ; but the mind of the victor was impreſſed 
by the awful ſpectacle; and in the ſuppliant ſuc- 
ceſſor of Alexander the Great, he anxiouſly re- 
volved the rapid viciffitudes of human fortune. 
If the miſery of Perſes was lulled by the aſſu- 
| . krances 
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rances of Amilius; he was ſoon rouſed to a ſenſe. 
of his calarhity. by the ſterner genius af Rome. 
The kings of Macedon and Illyricum were ex- 
poſed to the eyes and inſults of the Roman peo - 
ple in the ſucceſſive triumphs of Emilius and 
Anicius. The life of Perſes was ſpared by the 
contempt of the ſenate ; and from an impriſon- 
ment of four years at Alba, he was releaſed by 
the ſtroke of death. A narrow education and 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence were imparted to one of his 


ſurviving ſons by the parſimonious compaſſion  - 


of the republic; and Alexander, in the humble 
condition of a ſcribe or ſecretary, was a 
in the public offices of Rome. = 
The empire of Macedon expired , , 0 
with the reign of Perſes, after having 
embraced a period of. near two. hundred years 
from the acceſſion of the firſt Philip, whoſe po- 
licy laid the foundation on which the ſubſequent 
grandeur of Alexander was erected. The lot- 
| ty edifice was ſubverted by the arms of Rome 
and by the 1 of Perſes: A kingdom 
which had given laws to Aſta, was divided into 
four diſtricts; and though to each of theſe was 
_ aſſigned the exterior of a republican govern- 
ment, and though the Macedonians were in- 
dulged in the preſervation of their laws and cuſ- 
| ranks, 
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EMILIANUS. — HE BESIEGES CARTHAGE. Pk 
| DESTRUOTION or THAT CITY, | 
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Asovzk two centuries had elapſed ſince the 
fiege of Veii had occupied the arms of Rome; 
ten winter campaigns, during which it had been 
protracted, might have exhauſted the patience of 
the beſiegers, had not their murmurs been pre- 
vented and their ardour cheriſhed by the inſti - 
tution of a regular pay for the ſoldiers, which was 
levied by a general tribute, aſſeſſed according | 
to the FIDE LOGS, on dhe property of 
The ſucceſſive career. of 1 in which 
Rome advanced from the taking of Veii, added 
leſs to her wealth than to her power. The 
ſtates of Italy paid their tribute in military ſer- 
vice only; and the vaſt force which by ſea and 
land was exerted in the Punig wars, was main- 
tained at the expence of the Romans, themſelves. 
The generous enthuſiaſm of a free people ſup- 
ported them under theſe exceſſive burdens, in 
the juſt confidence that they, ſhould ſpeedily en- 
joy the rich harveſt of their labours : Their ex- 
e were not * 3 in the courſe 
| "x of | 
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of a. few _ years, the riches of Syracuſe, of Car- 
thage, of Macedonia, and of Alia, were brought - 
in triumph to Rome ; the treaſures of Perſes 
alone amounted to near two millions ſterling; 
and the Roman people, the ſovereign of ſo many - 
nations, was delivered from the weight of taxes. 
The, increaſing revenue of the provinces was 
found ſufficient to defray the ordinary eſtabliſh. 
ment of war and government; and the ſuper- 
flugus maſs of gold and ſilver was depoſited in 
the temple of Saturn, and reſerved for any un- 
foreſeen emergency of the ſtate. |; 
bo This rapid influx of wealth had produced its na- 
tural effects on the manners of the people; it was 
not only the public edifices, the conſtruction of 
temples and aqueducts, which ſuperſtition or po- 
bey might prompt, that diſplayed the increaſing 
opulence of Rome; but the houſes, the habits, - - 


and che entertainments of her citizens proclaimed 
the fortunes they had amaſſed in the purſuit of 
conqueſt. The graver ſenators yielded with a 
ſigh to the progreſs of luxury; but the ſevere 
virtue and more inflexible ſpirit of Cato impelled 
him to 5 un mene 


\1 
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from the uſe of carriages within the city, or at 
leſs than the diſtance of 'a mile from its walls; 
they were alſo forbidden to appear in robes of 
various colours, or to exceed in their ornaments 
half an ounce of gold. But when the battle of 
Zama had Eiſlip dated the fears of Italy, the Ro- 
man matrons Pited o participate in the rewards 
of victory ; they demanded a repeal of the Oppian 
law; and their tumultuous importunities were 
oppoſed by the ſtern eloquence 'of Cato, who 
at that time was inveſted with the high authority 
of conſul, 5 
e Had b of us, ſaid that inezorable and 
; unpoliſhed magiſtrate, ce been careful to main- 
« tain over his own wife the lawful authority 
© of a huſband, the doors of the ſenate would 
e not have been this day beſieged by thoſe 
« crowds of women, whoſe intemperate clamours 
s are as inconſiſtent with the modeſty of their 
ee own ſex as with the dignity of ours: But 
« our prerogatives, having been overturned at 
* home by female ambition, are now alſo con- 
« temned and trampled upon in the Forum. 
« But let us hear the reaſon why our matrons 
* thus deluge our ſtreets, and ſcarce forbear 
« mounting the roſtrum to harangue the people. 
« Is it to redeem their fathers or their huſbands, 


6 e children or their 9 from the chains 
| 1 of 
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<« of Hannibal? Is it religion that has aſſembled 
« them; and do they prepare to receive the god- 
« deſs Cybele from the ſhores of Phrygia ? Their 


« ſeditious importunities are ſanctioned by no 
«ſich pretences ; it is to demand the privilege 


« of dazzling the ſpectators by their habits of 
cc purple and ornaments of gold; of triumphing 
« in their chariots over the * 7 TO 
« of the citizens. 


«You have often, Wem e me com- 


ce plan of the profuſion which has not only in- 
« ſected privatę perſons, but even the magiſ- 


ct trates: Two different vices taint the city, ava- 


« rice and luxury; plagues which have been fa- 

tal to every great empire. As the conqueſts of 
4 the republic have been extended, we have 
4 ſucceſſively paſſed into Greece and Aſia; coun- 

ec tries which teem with temptations and have 
c already began to taſte of the treaſures of kings; 
« and much, I fear, thoſe riches will acquire a 


ee more abſolute power over us, than ever we 


« have been able to obtain over them 9 9 


<« In the memory of our fathers, — by 


« his ambaſſador Cyneas, attempted to corrupt 
« not only men but the women alſo. - There 
e was then no Oppian law to reſtrain the luxury 
ee of the latter; yet none of them yielded to 


« the temptation. Whence was their forbearance? 


4 * Ii 2 „ There 


* 
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* There was then no luxury to gratify : But 
r ſhould any Cyneas now ſolicit the city with his 
«© bribes, not a ſtreet but would afford en. 


e women to exhauſt his treaſures.” _ 
e 
more popular eloquence of Valerius Flaccus; 
and the wiſhes of the Roman ladies were gra- 
tified by the indulgence of fathers and lovers; 
the Oppian law was repealed; yet, when the in- 
tegrity of Cato preferred him afterwards to the 
office of cenſor, the matrons of Rome were 


95 again ſubject to his iron rule. He promoted a 


ſevere inquiſtion into the equipages, the clothes, 
and jewels of women, and taxed each of them 
tenfold for whatever was found in her wardrobe 
exceeding the value of one thouſand five. hundred 
ane about fiſty pounds ſterling. 
The cenſor who was thus rigid to others, was 
- vas; e e e Aiaadbie. The dignities 
chat he had fueceſſively filled had not ſoſtened 
he virtue of 2 Roman who imitated the frugality 
of Curius and Fabricius; he ſhared the labours 
of his ſlaves, and not unfrequently partook of 
their meals: When he commanded the armies of 
he republic, the daily allowance of his houſehold 
was no more than three - buſhels of wheat for 
bis family, and half a buſhel of barley for his 
ance * his province he uſually 
988 I L 21 travelled 
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| eravelled on foot, attended by à ſingle domeſtic | 
who carried his baggage. Yet Cato has not eſ- 
caped the imputation of avarice; and his fa. 
vourite expreſſion, *©* That that man was godlike 
indeed who could double his private forrune,” 
may approve the juſtice of the reproach. 
If te more. ons he Br, 
mans ſeverely refuſed to. gratify their 
private appetites, they found no indifferent com- 
penſation in the indulgence of their public pride, 
The Epirots who had ſided with Perſes might la- 
ment the deſtruction of ſeventy flouriſhing towns, 
and one hundred and fifty thouſand of their inha- 
bicants ſwept away into captivity by the reſent- 
ment of Zmilius. + The ſeeret intrigues of the 
Rhodians were puniſhed by the reſumption , of 
Lycia and Caria. Antiochus, the king of Syria, 
whoſe ſurname of Epiphanes was expreſſive of his 
illuſtrious birth or qualities, had reſumed the de- 
ſigns of his nameſake againſt Egypt. The grate- 
ful office of repreſſing his ambition was aſſigned 
to Caius Popillius Lænas. The Syrian monarch 
demanded ſome time to deliberate. Determine 
ec before you paſs theſe limits,” ſaid Popillius, as 
be traced with his wand a circle round the king. 
Antiochus pauſed, trembled, aud obeyed. Even 
the ſervices and long friendſhip of Eumenes could 
not exempt him from mortification ; and when | 
eric "23 - the 
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che king of Pergamus had already ſet out to viſit 

the capital of Italy, he was ſtopped by a decree 
of the ſenate, which erer all 8 0 from com- 
ing to Rome. 

The arrogance of the Nella Aten 67 
a review of their ſtrength; they were no longer a 
hardy race contending for the ſovereignty of Italy, 
but a powerful people who aſpired to the domi- 
nion of the world: The band of huſbandmen, 
Which under Romulus had raiſed their huts on 
the banks of the Tiber, were, excluſive of their 
Latin allies, ſwelled into four hundred thouſand 
citizens capable of bearing arms, and whoſe lofty 
habitations were ſcarcely compreſſed within walls 
_ which embraced a Circuit of en miles. rn 


diſplayed, for the policy of the Tas was as 
conſpicuous in negociation as their valour in bat- 
tle. In Aſia they balanced the various intereſts of 
the kingdoms of Pergamus, of Bithynia, and 
Cappadocia: On the death of Antiochus, the 
crown of Syria had devolved on an infant; but 
Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus, might with juſ- 
tice urge his pretenſions; and educated it Rome, 
85 might naturally expect the ſupport of that repub- 
lic; ; but the ſenate' preferred the feeble reign of 

4 minor to the precarious gratitude or affection of 
an ee * taught by their on 
7 | maxim 
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maxims to diſcern his - intereſt. The murder of 
their ambaſſadors could not proyoke them to 
a a reſentment inconſiſtent with ſound policy; and 
it was not until the death of the ſon of Antiochus 
opened to Demetrius the road to royalty, that he 
was enabled to aſcend the Syrian throne; even 
then he was purſued by the jealouſy of Rome; 
an impoſtor, who aſſerted his deſcent from An- 
tiochus, was countenanced by the Roman ſenate; 
in a bloody action Demetrius loſt his crown and 
life; and his victorious competitor was acknow- 
ledged as the ſovercign-of Sha. be 

But although Aſia might ſometimes claim the 
attention, yet the eyes of Rome were inceſſantly 

directed towards Africa. The fields of Trebia, 
of Thraſymene, and of Cannæ, ſtill roſe to her 
remembrance. The deſtruction of Carthage was 
oppoſed by the more generous eloquenge of Scipio 


Naſica: He repreſented the reſources of the Afri- 


can republic as far from formidable to Rome; or 
if ſtill conſiderable, no more than were requiſite 
to exerciſe the virtues of 4 people, Who, without 
a rival, would inſenſibly decline from their vigi- 
lance, their diſcipline, and their valour. ' 
' Fifty years of peace had indeed ſkinned over 
the- wounds of Canes her coffers were fe- 
114 ; -pleniſhed 
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pleniſhed by commerce ; and her wealth and mag. 
tificence equalled whatever ſhe had known in her 
moſt proſperous periods. But all was hollow 
or corrupt beneath this ſurface; the ſpirit of 
che republic was broken, her genius exhauſted; 
no Amilcar nor Hannibal remained to guide her 
councils and conduct her armies; and her trea- 
ſures, inſtead of commanding the reſpect, ſerved 

to * 2 tee of ww rapacious 2 
| Mfinifh, who owed: the ſceptre of 
Numidia to the ſword of the Romans, 
at the age of ninety cheriſhed the ambition of 
youth : He claimed and uſurped the province of 
Emporiz, the richeſt diſtri of the Carthaginian 
territory. The Carthaginjans had in vain ſolicited 
the juſtice of the Roman ſenate, who for twenty 
five years had eluded their complaints; weary of 


Vo GE BM 


date their right by arme; but they were encoun- 


tered and deſeated by Maſiniſſa; and the unſuc- 
AA 
reſentment of Rome. 3 „5 105 


Wire Attiothus had couned the ub 
' Hance of Carthage, that republic had 
firmly rejected his importunities, and muintaned 
inviolate her faith to Rome; with equal perſe- 
| - yerance ſhe had reſiſted the eee of Per- 
ſes; 
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ſes ; and her conſtancy might have merited the 
confidence and gratitude of her ancient rival. But 
neither time nor | ſubmiſſion could diminiſh the 
jealouſy of Rome; her war with Maſiniſſa was. 
conſidered as an infraction of the treaty of Zama, 
in which ſhe agreed to reſpect the allies of the 
Romans; and the ſenate of the latter determined 
to inflict a mortal wound on the future proſperity 
of the Carthaginians by removing their capital * 
the diftance of ten miles from the ſea. 

In the proſecution of this deſign, _ v. 
Rome deſcended — wawenthy | 
of her reputation and magnanimity. The conſuls 
Cenſorinus and Manilius were waſtrutted to paſs 
into Sicily with an army of eighty thouſand foot 
and four thouſand horſe ; and the Carthaginians, 
ſenſible they were the objects of this formidable 
force, could only hope to avert the tempeſt by the 
molt abje& conceſſions. The city of Utica had 
knowledged that of Rome; Carthage, by her 
_ deputies, conſented to follow her example, and 
formally ſurrendered her city and its territories to 
be diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of the Romans, 
. . Yer nothing could divert the unalterable but 
| ſecret reſolution of the Roman ſenate. Three 
hundred hoſtages of the firſt families of Carthage 
£ PS, 
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ſhips, their engines of war, their naval * mili⸗ 
tary ſtores, were next required, and faithfully de- 
livered up. At length the imperious mandate 
was proclaimed, „That the inhabitants ſhould 
« xelinquiſh their preſent ſituation, and build upon 
« any other part of their territory, at not leſs 
66 than eighty ftadia, or ten miles from the ſea.” _ 
The citizens of Carthage had ſtill flattered 
themſelves with che idea of averting their de- 
ſtruction by ſubmiſſion, and they received the laſt 
determination of their rival with a tranſport of 
grief and indignatton which well accounts for the 
cautious, though it cannot palliate the inſidious 
conduct of Rome. They infulted their leaders, 
by whoſe timid counſels they had been perſuaded 
to deliver up their arms; they invoked the ven- 
geance of the gods on the perfidy of the Romans ; 
and they recalled Aſdrubal, who had commanded 
_ againſt Maſiniſſa, and whom they had baniſhed in 
compliance with the remonſtrances of Rome. And 
determined to bury themſelves beneath the ruins 
of Carthage, they could only hope to render their 
reſiſtance as bloody to their dr mT 
prove fatal to themſelves, - | 

The gates of the 1 band; 
an iron chain was ſtretched acroſs the entrance o 
the harbour; and that wealth, which if it had 
been granted to the ſolicitations of Hannibal, 
might have enſured the dominion of Italy, was 
| no 
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now freely reſigned. The ardour of hope was 
ſupplied by deſpair ; the temples and public 
buildings were opened to accommodate the work- 
men; neither ſex nor age were exempted from 
the general labour; the deficiency of braſs — | 
iron was ſupplied by filver and gold; + 
che women, animated by the ſame 8 
only renounced their ornaments, - but ſacrificed. 
their hair, to be wove into cordage for the uſe 
of the veſſels and engines which 5 had gerte 
conſtructed. a | 
The Romans, who had advanced hit Utica | 
as to a certain conqueſt, were taught, by a 
ſhower of darts and ſtones, to reſpect the deſpair 
of their adverſary: Their rear was haraſſed by 
Aſdrubal, who had readily obeyed the ſummons 


of his country, and with the martial companions 


of his exile, had flown to her defence: He 
occupied an advantageous poſt; twice repulſed 
the attacks of the Romans; and alleviated the 
diſtreſs of the mung by NN 3 of 
proviſions. | | 

Rome heard with ed the, . on | 
reſiſtance of Carthage; the appoint- - 
ö ment of new conſuls was attended with no im- 


5 portant conſequences; and a ſecond year elapſed 


without her obtaining any material advantage. 
The perſeverance of the beſieged began to ex- 
> elm: 
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| cite the ſpirit of revolt in Spain, in Greece, and 
in Macedon; and the ſenate anxiouſly revolved - 


the mortification of abanduning with diſgrace an 
enterpriſe which had been commenced in in- 
Juſtice. 
5 eee preſerved 5 dais. 
own conſtancy, and the courage and conduct of 
Scipio Emilius, the fon of Emilius Paulus, and 
by adoption the grandſon of Scipio Africanus. 
Hie ſurpaſſed in renown the former, and revived 
by his exploits the ſurname of the latter. His 


\. martial genius had been early diſtinguiſhed in 


| Spain; and in the preſent war, though in the 
humble ſituation of a' legionary tribune, . he 
checked by his valour a ſally of the beſieged, 
which menaced the total defeat of the Romans 3 
and ſuſtained, with only three hundred horſe, the 
charge of the whole army of Aſdrubal, while the 
legions fafely paſſed a river in the rear. But the 
virtues of Scipio were not confined to the camp : 
He was temperate, pious, and generous; a grate- 
ful fon, and an affectionate brother; in the tu- 
mult of war he aſſid uouſſy cultivated the love of 
nterature; and the praiſes of the learned have 
juſtly celebrated the friend of Polybius and the 
patron of Terence. 
nad ſecond year of the chird Punic 
wuar, Scipio had returned from Africa 


to 
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to Rome, to ſolicit the office of ædile. But his 
fame had preceded his arrival; and the diſcern- 
ment of his fellow-citizens preferred him to the 
dignity of conſul, though ten years under the 
age which had been fixed for entering on that 
important office. Africa was affigned as his 

province; and his preſence inſpired with new vi- 

gour the Romans, and impreſſed the minds of the 
Carthaginians with the moſt gloomy apprehenſions. | 
The operations of Scipio juſtified the confi- 
dence of Rome. He compelled Aſdrubal to 
retire within the walls of Carthage ; he precluded 

all ſupplies. by land, by a lofty rampart which 
ſtretched acroſs the iſthmus that joins the penin- 
ſula to the continent. A ſtupendous mole, which 
cloſed the mouth of the harbour, excluded. all 
relief from ſea. The Carthaginian fleet, which 
had attempted to interrupt his labours, was com- 
pelled to retreat with diſgrace; and an African 
army, which had advanced to raiſe the ſiege, 
In theſe various encerpuiſes/ the con- etal. 
ſulate of Scipio had expired; but the | 
_ admiration of the Romans . prolonged his com- 
mand a ſecond year; and the activity of the 
beſiegers, which had ſlumbered during the win- 
. ter, was awakened with the return of ſpring. 

n. NE RAY thinned the in- 
| | habirants 
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Habirants of Carthage; the ſurvivors, exhauſted 
with fatigue, had rel xe from their uſual vigi - 
lance; a narrow paſſage near the port was ex- 
' plored by the adventurous footſteps of the Ro- 
mans; and the eagles of the republic, in a fatal 
moment of ſecurity or laſſitude, were diſplayed in 
the ſtreets of Carthage. Yet reſentment and de- 
ſpair ſtill animated the reſiſtance of the inhabi- 
tants; during fix days every houſe and court were 
obſtinately diſputed ;. and as they retired; they 
involved in flames the buildings they had been 
compelled to abandon. Amidſt falling temples 
and burning palaces, gh the ſeventh day the 


Romans ſteadily advanced to victory: From 


the citadel, fifty thouſand miſerable wretches of 
both ſexes implored the compaſſion and con- 
ſented to wear the chains of the conquerors; 
but nine hundred deſerters, hopeleſs of pardon, 


ſtill maintained the temple of Zſculapius : Their 


deſpair was confirmed by the frantic example of 
the wife of Aſdrubal, whoſe haughty ſpirit dif- 
dained the ſubmiſſion of her conſort ; ſhe waved. 
in her hand the blazing torch, the ſignal of 
deſtruction; the fury of the fire was fed by the 
impatience of the deſerters; and their own hands 
anticipated thoſe puniſhments which * e 

of Rome would have inflicted. 
8 2 * the profirne ciry\ was PTY 
duoned 
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| doned to the rage and rapine of the ſoldiers; and 
at the expiration of that term the magnificence of 
Carthage was confounded in a vaſt heap of ruins. 
As the ſecond Africanus from a neighbouring emi- 
nence . ſurveyed the ſmoking pile, his boding 
mind confeſſed the fears of à patriot. He re- 
peated a line fram Homer which predicts the fall 
of Troy. To whom do you apply that verſe??? 
demanded Polybius. To my own country,” 
replied the victor, . ſince in the deſtruction 750 
. F the __ of Rome.” 


1 6 


The mournful preſage of Scipio has indeed been 
juſtified by the extinction of the power and gran- 
deur of the: Roman republic; and from the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage, ſix centuries had ſcarce - 
elapſed before the ancient Miſtreſs of the World 
Was violated by the rapacity of the hardy barba- 
rians of the North. Vet though her empire has 
been ſubverted, her glory is undiminiſhed; and 
the luſtre of her atchievements, the remembrance 
of her virtues, have been immortalized by the 
genius of her writers. Si hundred years had po- 
liſned and refined the rude language of the emi- 
| RING and a treaty of alliance between 


Carthage 
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A pillar the ſame year as witneſſed the expulſion of 
Targuin, was ſcarce intelligible to the Romans 


| themſelves on the concluſion of the third Punic - 


war, The dramatic compoſitions of Nevius and 
| . Es WS RE es 
ture; and Fabius, whoſe ſurname of Pier is ex- 
preſſive of his honourable patronage of the art of 
painting, aſpired to record the triumphs of his 
ountry over the African republic: But the ſuc+ 
ceſsful execution of that deſign was deſtined to a 
foreign pen; and to him whoſe inſtructions had 
formed the early mind of the ſecond Africanus, 
fame of Scipio, and the victories of Rome. 
Polybius was the ſon of Lycortus, who com- 
manded the forces of the Achæan league, and waz 
born at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, five hundred 


Rome; he was trained to arms under the cele - 
brated Philopœmen, and is deſcribed by Plutarch 
carrying the urn of that great hut unfortunate ge- 
neral. He roſe to conſiderable honours in his 
own country; viſited Egypt as ambaſſador to Pto- 
lemy Philometer; and was amongſt the hoſtages 
which the Achæans delivered to Rome as the 
pledges of their future ſubmiſſion. It was in this 


* 
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was preſent at the deſtruction of Carthage; and - 
8 beliel with Mummius the plunder of Corinth. OR 
le lived to the advanced period of cighty-rwo 
years, and died in conſequence of an injury which f 
he ſuſtained by a fall from his horſe.” | 


The hiſtory of Polybius conſiſted originally of wo 55 


forty books, of which an eighth part has only been 
reſcued from 'oblivion ; yet that which remains 


ſerves to encreaſe our regret for that which is loſt; 5 ; g 


ſor though his ſtyle may be arraigned, yet his di- 
ligence, his fidelity, and penetration make large 
amends for his want of elegance: To deſcribe the 
march of Hannibal, and the exploits of Scipio, 
he viſited Spain, Gaul, and Africa; and his con- 
ſummate knowledge in the art of war has tender- 
ed his works the object of ſtudy and admiration, 
at the expiration of near two thouſand years. 

If the fame of the ſecond Africanus was che- 
riſhed by the gratitude of Polybius, his diſcern- 
ment is atteſted by his patronage of Publius Te- 
rentius Afer. The Menander of Rome was born 
at Carthage, and became the ſlave of Terentius 
| Lucanus, a Roman ſenator, who perceiving his 
ſuperior. genius, not only beſtowed on him his 
freedom, but enhanced the gift by a liberal edu- 


cation. He wrote ſix comedies, of which te 
firſt is ſuppoſed to have been the Andrian; and ij; 


interior to * in humour, he is without a ri- 
Vor. 1. a 5 5 ö Ag h 2 val 


Precepts. His talents 


| 
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8 8 of his ſtyle, the poliſhed beauty 
ol his characters, and the refined morality of his 
eee him to the 
eſteem of the firſt noblemen of Rome; and the 


intimacy in which he lived with, Scipio Africanus | 


and Caius Lælius, has given birth to the ſurmiſe 
that he was aſſiſted in his writings by thoſe patri- 
cians. For the Eunuch he received eight thouſand | 
ſeſterces, or about ſixty pounds ſterling, a ſum 


unprecedented i in thoſe days. Yet neither the ap- 
- probation of the public, nor the favour of Scipio, ; 
ſeem to have been exerted to eſtabliſh his inde- 


pendence; and at the age of thirty-five, as he 


Was returning from Greece, where he had been 
engaged in the tranſlation of ſeveral comedies of 
Menander, he expired at Stymphalus in Arcadia. 


in a ſituation but little e eee. 
1 
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